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AN 


INQUIRY, 


INTRODUCTION. 

Since  the  constitution  of  this  countrj 
acquired  its  present  form,  and  public  bu- 
siness came  to  be  transacted  regularly  in 
the  great  council  of  the  nation,  it  has 
been  customary  in  all  important  junc- 
tures, for  our  representatives  to  undertake 
a  general  investigation  of  the  state  of  our 
affairs.  The  method  of  conducting  this 
examination  has  varied  at  different  periods. 
Sometimes  a  motion  for  inquiry  has  been 
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agreed  to  by  the  ministry,  and  their  adver- 
saries have  been  permitted  to  bring  for- 
wa;  .i  their  propositions  upon  the  situation 
ot  the  common weahh.  Sometimes  the 
motion  for  inquiry  has  been  opposed, 
while  a  view  of  the  pubhc  misfortunes 
was  given  as  the  ground  of  claiming  a 
solenm  investigation.  But  in  every  case 
the  inquiry  has  substantially  been  entered 
ihco,  and  has  consisted  always  in  the  i'ree 
ar)d  comprehensive  discussion  to  which 
such  niotions  gave  rise. 

1  hose  who  have  attended  to  the  tactics 
of  parliamentary  debate,  and  remaiked 
hr\,  greatly  the  separation  of  different 
aruoies  of  charg;  assists  the  party  accused 
in  siifting;  oti  i.he  attack  from  auv  one 
point,  w.ll  easily  admir  the  superior  ad- 
van  tagco  of  such  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  actual  posture  of  affairs,  as  we 
:  mirionly  denominate  "  a  state  of  the 
o«."  it  happens,  however,  that  se- 
><  i!  years  have  now  elapsed,  preg- 
'jant  Utyond  all  former  experience  in  dis- 
strous  changes,  without  any  discussion  of 
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this  wholesome  and  constitutional  nature. 
In  consequence,  too,  of  certain  recent  oc- 
currences, it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
investigate  at  all,  even  in  their  distinct  cha- 
racter, those  measiires  which  occupied  the? 
government  during  the  last  vacation.  And 
thus  a  new  ministry  is  formed,  and  a 
new  svstein  about  to  commence,  before 
the  account  has  been  settled  with  the  old ; 
before  the  causes  of  our  present  calami- 
ties have  been  ascertained ;  before  the  na- 
tion has  been  able  to  determine,  either 
the  extent  or  the  origin  of  its  dangers. 
Greatly  as  this  change  of  men  and  of  mea- 
sures is  to  be  rejoiced  at,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  question,  whether  it  would  not 
have  secured  more  solid  benefit  to  the 
country,  had  it  been  delayed  until  the  wis- 
dom of  parliament  had  been  applied,  to 
such  a  full  discussion  of  the  late  calami- 
tous interference  with  continental  affairs ; 
and  such  a  comprehensive  review  of  our 
present  situation  in  every  particular,  as 
can  alone  furnish  the  ground-work  of  that 
radical  change  of  system,  in  which  our 
B  2 
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only  remaining  chance  of  salvation  must 
be  sought. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the 
change  of  ministry  has  deprived  us  alto- 
gether of  the  benefits  which  would  have 
resulted  from  a  parliamentary  investigation 
of  these  grave  and  difficult  subjects  :    and 
it  becomes  the  more  necessaiy  to  attempt 
such  a  compilation  of  particulars,  as  may 
assist  the  public  in  examining  the  question 
out  of  doors. — ^With  this  view  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  drawn  up.     It  is  a  very 
humble  attempt  at  providing  a  substitute 
for  the  information  respecting  the  state  of 
their  affairs,  which  the  people  would  have 
received  from   the  deliberations   of  their 
representatives,  had  the  formation  of  the 
new  ministry  been  so  long  delayed  as  to 
have  given  time   for  an   inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  nation. 

Tliis  disquisition  may  conveniently  be 
arranged  under  three  heads — as  it  relates 
to  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  our 
domestic  ceconomy  and  our  colonial 
fiffairs.     It  is  of  the  last  importance  that 
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the  country  should  be  able  to  estimate  the 
nature  and  extent  of  its  resources  in  each 
of  these  departments  ;  and  to  appreciate 
the  system  of  management  in  all  of  them, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  unparalleled 
dangers  that  at  present  surround  us  on 
every  side.  After  examining  under  each 
head  the  causes  of  our  calamities,  and  fairly 
stating  their  real  extent,  we  shall  shortly 
inquire  if  there  are  any  changes  of  system 
by  which  the  fate  of  the  empire  may  yet 
be  stayed. 
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FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

In  discussing  this  primary  and  import- 
ant branch  of   the  subject,  it  is  necessary 
to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  points  which 
have  never  been  brought  before  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Of  these  the  most  material;, 
is  the  late  continental  pohcy  of  the  British 
government.     We  shall  accordingly  begin 
with  an  examination  of  the  various  particu- 
lars presented  by  the  history  of  the  "  Third 
grand  Coalition."      We  shall  then  take  a 
view  of  the  situation  in  which  it  has  left 
our  external  relations.  Our  attention  will  be 
directed  in  the  next  place  toward  the  re- 
maining objects  of  foreign  policy  in  the 
present  crisis  ;  more  particularly  the  state 
of  the  neutral  questions;  and  we  shall  con- 
clude with  suggesting  the  change  of  sys- 
tem which  the  previous  deductions  appear 
to  prescribe. 

1.  THE  LATE  CONTINENTAL  ALLIANCE. 

1 .  The  first  circumstance  which  strikes 
tis  in  contemplating   the  system  of  nego- 
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tiation  lately  pursued  by  the  British  cabi- 
net is,  that  the  documents  laid  bcfoie  par- 
hament  furnisli  no  evidence  of  any  at- 
tempts having  been  made  to  procure  tiic 
mediation  of  our  allies  for  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  our  ditferences  with  !';  .;.ce. 
As  far  back  as  May  1803,  a  direct  u^sure- 
ance  was  given  by  ministers,  that  tlicy 
would  solicit  the  meiliation  of  Russia,  and 
in  recommending  this  salutary  mciisure, 
all  parties^ cordiallv  united.  A  communi- 
cation of  a  pacific  nature  was  received 
from  the  French  governujent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1805.  HisMajvsty  declined  en- 
tering into  any  negotiations  until  Ue  should 
consult  his  allies,  and  especially  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia;  but  he  expressed  ■  ii:  .self, 
at  the  same  time,  desirous  of  seeiiig  sticL 
a  peace  established  as  might  be  consistent 
with  security  and  honour. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  the  dispositions  of 
Russia  towards  this  (country  were  n  ver 
more  favourable,  nor  her  sense  of  duty 
to\\  ards  the  rest  of  Europe  more  strong, 
than  at  the  time  when  the  king  letunied 
tliis  ansv/er;- — Our  cabinet  then,  vi  itn  tne 
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concurrence  of  all  parties,  stood  pledged 
to  procure,  if  possible,  the  mediation  of 
Russia :  The  dispositions  of  France  were 
officially  announced,  at  least,  to  be  pacific. 
Russia  was  engaged  in  confidential  inter- 
course with  us  :  His  Majesty  was  advised 
only  to  delay  entering  upon  an  amicable 
discussion  with  France,  in  consequence 
of  that  intercourse  with  Russia. — Might  '.t 
not  have  been  expected  that  our  cabinet 
would  seize  this  happy  juncture,  to  press 
for  the  mediation  of  a  court  at  once  so 
powerful  and  so  favourably  disposed, 
and  thus  to  redeem  its  pledge,  at  least, 
if  not  secure  an  honourable  termination 
of  the  dispute  ?  Yet  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  in  the  whole  mass  of 
papers  laid  before  parliament  with  a  view 
of  detailing  the  history  of  the  late  negoti- 
ation, no  traces  whatever  are  to  be  found 
of  any  steps  towards  obtaining  the  medi- 
atory interference  of  Russia. 

On    the    contrary,     o\ir    communica- 
tions   with  that   power   have  been  from 
the    beginning   of   a  war-like   nature. — 
The    treaty    of    Concert,     nth   Aprils 
1805,  the  first  result  of  our  negotiations. 
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is  framed  for  the  purpose  of  marching  half 
a  million  of  men  against  France,  in  the  pay 
ofEngland,  (Art.  in*.)  That  a  mediator  of 
differences  should  be  in  a  respectable  state  of 
strength,  in  order  to  interpose  with  effect, 
is  not  denied ;  but  no  power  can  assume 
the  functions  of  an  umpire  after  forming 
such  a  concert  with  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  It  deserves  further  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  pacific  inclina- 
tions expressed  in  his  Majesty's  answer 
to  the  French  message,  appear  never  to 
have  produced  any  effect  on  our  negotia- 
tions. The  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburgh  were  engaged  in  the  cor- 
respondence which  gave  rise  to  the  war, 
as  far  back  as  November,  1804.  The 
British  government  was  a  party  to  this 
intercourse  at  the  same  time.  The  French 
message  was  communicated  during  these 
negotiations,  and  no  circumstance  appears 
either  in  the  official  documents,  or  in  the 
conduct  of  the  parties,  tending  to  shew  that 
this  pacific  proposal  produced  any  effect 

eaties,  p.  9.       t  Supplemsatary  Paper?,  p.  4^ 
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upon  the  progress  of  an  intercourse  avow- 
edly hostile  to  France. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  seizure  of 
Genoa  rendered  it  impossible  for  Russia  to 
mediate,   or    hold     any  amicable    corre- 
spondence with  France.     To  this  various 
answers  are  obvious.     The  Russian  medi- 
ation was  first  thought  of  long  after  the 
invasion  of  Switzerland — a  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  infinitely   more   im- 
portant to  the  interest  of  all  parties,  than 
the  annexation  of  Genoa.     The  incorpora- 
tion of  Piedmont,  without  any  indemnity 
to  the  king  of  vSardinia,  was  made  in  ex- 
press violation  of  the  same  treaty,  and  in 
contempt   of  specific   engagements   with 
Russia  herself:  yet  this  neither  prevented 
Russia  from  offering  her  mediation,  nor 
our  government  from  pledging  themselves 
to  accept  it.    But,  in  truth,  it  is  absurd  to 
lay  any  stress  upon  the  seizure  of  Genoa, 
when   the   first  article   of  the   treaty  of 
-Concert,  concluded  two  months  before  that 
event,  bound  Russia  and  England  to  league 
against  France  in   measures  of  hostility, 
"  withoiit  waiting  f©r  further  encroach- 
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hients  on  the  part  of  the  French  govern- 
ment*." 

Long  before  tlie  seizure  of  Genoa,  then, 
Nve  had  given  up  every  chance  of  Russian 
mediation,  by  our  hostile  league  with  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburgh  ;  and  that  event 
was  viewed  with  exultation  by  the  friends 
of  the  new  %var,  as  an  additional  means  of 
rousing  Austria  and  Russia  to  join  us — not 
with  regret  as  an  obstacle  to  the  work  of 
pacification,  which  we  had  pledged  our- 
selves to  undertake.     Even  after  our  allies 
had  placed  themselves  in  a  commanding 
posture  of  military  preparation,  and  were 
fully  disposed  to  embrace  whatever  plan 
might  be  most  etFectual  for  restraining  the 
encroachments  of  France,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  avail  ourselves  of  so  favourable  a 
juncture,  for  effecting  that  object  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  in  1803,  by  the  united 
voice   of  parliament.      Our  government 
seems  only  to  have  been  anxious  that  there 
should  be  a  battle,  and  impatient  but  to 
see  the  fighting  begin.     This  leads  us  to 

Treaties,  p.  8. 
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the  next  remark  suggested  by  the  history 
of  the  late  coalition. 

2.  The  league  appears  to  have  had  no 
precise  or  definite  object  in  view.  To  at- 
tack France,  and  try  the  issue,  is  the  only 
fixed  point  of  concert.  How  far  the  allies 
were  prepared,  in  the  event  of  their  suc- 
cess, to  propose  such  an  arrangement  as 
might  secure  the  future  independence  of 
Europe,  may  be  determined  by  a  conside- 
ration of  the  purposes  for  which  they  avow 
that  the  league  was  formed.  These  are 
stated  in  Art.  ii.  of  the  treaty  of  Concert*. 
We  shall  begin  with  the  independence  of 
Holland. 

By  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Holland  was  guaranteed,  and 
at  the  peace  of  Amiens  France  pledged 
herself  to  withdraw  all  her  troops  from 
the  Dutch  territories.  It  is  of  little  mo- 
ment to  inquire  by  what  circumstances 
the  fulfilment  of  these  stipulations  was 
retarded.  The  war  between  France  and 
England  finally  prevented  them  from 
taking  effect ;  but  France  has  repeatedly 
*  Treaties,  d.  9, 
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declared  her  readiness  to  evacuate  Holland 
as  soon  as   the   other  points   in  dispute 
should  be  settled.     Suppose  the  new  con- 
federates were  successful  in  the  war,  and 
demanded   a  renewal   of  the  stipulations 
respecting  Holland.      France   withdraws 
her  troops  from  that   country  during  the 
peace  which    ensues — during  the  period 
when  it  is  not  her  interest  to  keep  troops 
there.     But  as  soon  as  a  new  w^ar  breaks 
out — as  soon  as  the  occupation  of  Holland 
is  of  the  smallest  importance  to  France,  or 
detriment  to  us,  has  she  not  the  means  of 
again  overrunning  the  Dutch  territories  in 
a  week  ?     The  whole  of  Flanders,  from 
Ostend   to    Antwerp,  from    Antwerp   to 
Wesel,  is  her's.     No  barrier  remains  be- 
tween the  enormous   mass  of  the  French 
dominions,   and   the   little,  insulated,  de- 
fenceless   province    of     Holland.       The 
strongest  part  of  her  frontier,  the  triple  line 
of  fortresses  which  surround  France  on  the 
north,  is  opposed  to  the  weakest  side  of 
the  Dutch  territories.     Long   before  the 
guaranties  of  Batavian  independence  could 
possibly  send  a  man   to  the  Rhine,   the 
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Frencb  vrpcld  take  Amsterdam,  and  keep 
Ae  countrr  as  easihr  as  thcr  can  defend 
the  rest  of  tieir  provinces.  Tbe  HoBauders 
of  this  age  are  no  longrer  the  men  -who  in- 
undated their  fields  to  defend  t^heir  lihertv. 
France  has  a  party  in  the  councils:,  and  in 
the  nation  ct  the  republic,  and  nothii^ 
conld  be  mere  chimerical  than  to  hope 
that  she  -vs-oxild  meet  -w-ith  any  resistance 
from  the  unaided  patriotism  and  resonrces 
of  this  state. 

When,    therefore,   the    nrsr    alliance 
professes  to  have  in  view  the  estabfish- 
roent   of  the   Dutch  independence,   one 
of  tvro  things  mnst  be  meant :  either  that 
nominal  independence  which  conasts  in 
the  remoTal  of  French  troops,  and  -prhich 
tras  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  of  LuneviUe — 
or  that  real  independence  -vrhich  consists 
in  security  firom  French  influence  during . 
p-eace,  and  invasion  during  "w-af;  which  was 
obtained  for  the  Dutch  by  thrir  own  sprit, 
and  the  assistance  of  their  alfies  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  centmy ;  -which 
&ey  onlx  lost  by  the  conquest  of  Bel- 
gium.    To  make  t\-ar  for  the  first  of  these 
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obiects  was  e\-identlv  most  unwise :  it  w  as 
atr:±ined  by  the  treaties  of  LuneviUe  and 
Amiens,  and,  when  attained,  was  perfectly 
useless.  To  make  war  for  the  second 
object  was  quite  absurd,  vuiless  those  other 
measures  w-ere  in  contemplation,  which 
alone  could  secure  it ;  and  the  treaty  of 
Concert  gives  us  no  hint  whatever  of  any 
such  measures.  We  are,  therefore,  left  to 
conclude  that  the  allied  powers  wished  to 
see  Holland  once  more  independent,  but 
did  not  know  how  to  s-^atifv  this  desire: 
that  thej  had  a  genen.l  design  of  freeing 
the  Dutch  from  French  influence,  but 
could  discover  no  means  of  doing  so ; 
that,  therefore,  they  resolved  to  attack 
France,  but,  if  successful,  they  were  not 
prepared  with  any  specific  demands  in  fa- 
vour of  Holland.  In  so  far  then  as  the 
interests  of  Holland  were  concerned,  tlie 
purpose  of  the  allies  was  perfectly  vague 
and  indefinite  ;  it  was  merely  the  pur- 
pose of  beginning  to  fight,  trying  theit 
fortime.  and  atterwards  findins:  out  what 
they  wanted. 

Nearly  the  same  observations  apply  to 
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the  independence  of  Switzerland,  which  is 
stated  as  another  object  of  the  coaHtion. 
At  the  peace  of  Luneville,  France  was  left 
in  possession  of  the  bishopric  of  Bale,  the 
Frickthal,  Savoy,  and  the  territory  ot 
Geneva.  The  two  first  of  these  possessions 
give  her  a  complete  command  of  the  passes 
of  Havenstein,  and  consequently  of  the 
entrance  into  the  plain  of  Switzerland  from 
the  north  ;  while  the  acquisition  of  Savoy 
and  Geneva  throws  open  a  passage  on  the 
south.  With  such  advantages,  it  might 
be  difficult  for  the  Swiss  themselves  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  French  troops 
at  any  time.  But  ali  plans  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  country  must  evidently 
be  futile,  which  do  not  originate  in  a  firm 
imion  with  the  inhabitants,  and  no  such 
union  could  well  be  hoped  for  under 
the  constitution  established  by  the  inter- 
ference of  France.  The  league  for  making 
Switzerland  independent,  however,  spe- 
cifies no  plan  by  which  such  an  object  is 
to  be  accomplished.  The  allies  seem  to 
have  thought,  that  after  France  should  be 
con<juered,  they  would  have  time  to  dis- 
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Cover  how  Switzerland  might  be  made  free, 
and  to  settle  whether  Savoy  was  to  be  se- 
parated from  France,  or  the  Frickthal 
given  back  to  Austria,  or  Geneva  restored 
to  independence. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  in  Piedmont,  is  another  object 
of  the  coalition.  This  must  strike  every 
one  as  a  strange  proposition  to  come  from 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  ;  the  court, 
which  after  pledging  itself  to  obtain  an 
indemnity  for  his  Sardinian  Majesty, 
carried  through  the  whole  business  of 
the  German  indemnities  in  active  con- 
cert with  France,  and  suffered  the  scene 
to  be  closed  without  any  mention  of  that 
Prince's  name  ;  the  court  which  began  in 
league  with  France,  to  parcel  out  Germany 
among  its  dependants,  immediately  after 
Piedmont  had  been  seized  by  France,  in 
violation  of  her  pledge  to  Russia.  No  legs 
singular  is  it  to  observe,  that  the  prime 
mover  of  this  claim  in  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia's favour  is  England,  which  gave  him  up 
witliout  a  struggle  at  the  peace  of  Amiens ; 
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and  then  witnessed  unmoved,  the  parti- 
tion of  Germany.  But  the  singularity  of 
the  interest  displayed  for  Piedmont  is  com- 
plete, when  we  find  that  the  third  party 
in  the  league  is  Austria,  who  now  comes 
forward  in  concert  with  the  cabinets  of 
St.  Petersburgh  and  London,  to  avenge 
the  King  of  Sardinia's  cause  against  France, 
when  a  few  months  before  she  had  been 
dragooned  into  the  spoliation  of  Germany, 
by  that  very  France,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  those  cabinets  and  the  connivance 
of  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
little  credit  all  those  parties  are  likely  to 
get  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  either  for 
their  honesty  or  their  wisdom — for  their 
disinterested  zeal  in  behalf  of  Piedmont, 
or  their  systematic  views  of  the  geneial 
policy  of  Europe. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ima- 
gine any  less  determinate  or  specific 
scheme  than  that  of  a  war,  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Sardinian  family  on 
the  continent,  "  with  as  large  an  augmen- 
'"  tation  of  territory  as  circumstances  will 
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permit  *."  While  Savoy  belongs  to  France, 
while  the  Italian  republic  is  subject  to  her 
sovereign,  and  the  Lig-urian  territory  is  at 
least  controuled  by  her  influence ;  the 
mere  restoration  of  dominion  provides  no 
security  against  the  sudden  resumption  of 
that  province  as  soon  as  France  may  find 
it  convenient.  This  object,  therefore,  is 
as  vague  and  indefinite  as  the  general  plan. 
of  rendering  Holland  independent,  while 
Belgium  and  the  left  Bank  of  the  Rhine 
belong  to  France. 

The  bare  statement  of  the  next  proposed 
object  is  sufficient  to  shewthat  it  belongs  to 
the  same  class — "the  future  security  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples."  There  is  apparently 
something  less  vague  in  "  the  evacuation  of 
Ital}' by  the  French  forces."  But  if  by 
Italy  is  meant  Naples  and  the  states  of  the 
church,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  bound  France 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  thence ;  she 
had  entered  into  the  same  engagement 
with  his  Sicilian  ^lajesty,  and  had  stipu- 
lated With  Russia,  in  general,  to  respeci" 

*  Tre.ii.  p.  9.   Art.  II.  Letter  C 
C    2 
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the  independence  of  Naples.  These  obli- 
gations were  fulfilled  by  France  immedi- 
ately after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  until 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war  she 
had  no  troops  in  the  Sicilian  territory, 
Wlien,  however,  she  found  it  convenient 
to  occupy  it  again,  no  obstacle  was  thrown 
in  her  way :  So  slender  is  the  "  security" 
which  Naples  can  derive,  from  France 
complying  with  such  demands  as  the  allies 
had  proposed  to  make  after  a  successful 
war !  But,  if  by  the  evacuation  of  Italy, 
the  allies  meant  the  recal  of  French  troops 
from  the  Italian  republic,  we  may  observe^ 
that  this  was  a  most  futile  object  of  war. 
The  whole  Cisalpine  territory  is  substan- 
tially a  province  of  France ;  whether  she 
rules  it  by  French  or  by  Italian  troops.  Sub- 
ject to  her  sovereign ;  governed  by  the 
constitution  which  she  has  imposed ;  ad- 
ministered either  by  her  emissaries  or  her 
creatures — that  province,  even  if  entirely- 
freed  from  French  armies,  would  continue 
under  the  influence  of  France,  acknow- 
ledge her  alliance,  and  receive  her  troops 
as  soon  as  hostilities  were  renewed.     So 
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nugatx)ry  is  it  to  propose,  as  the  object  of 
an  offensive  league,  the  single,  unsupported, 
ineffectual  measure  of  recalling  the  French 
army  from  the  Cisalpine. 

The  last  object  of  the  allies,  is  only  iii 
appearance,  more  vague  than  those  already 
considered.  "  The  establishment  of  an 
"  order  of  things  in  Europe  which  may 
"  effectually  guarantee  its  security  and 
"  independence."  Here,  as  in  the  former 
cases,  we  are  left  to  guess  at  the  particu- 
lars, and  have  no  means  of  discovering 
how  the  general  end  in  view  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  concerted  plan  of  hostilities. 
This  is  the  character  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  scheme,  except  only  one,  "  the  eva- 
cuation of  Hanover," — an  object  in  itself 
so  trifling,  as  not  to  merit  consideration, 
among  projects  for  the  liberation  of  the 
world  ;  and  placed,  it  should  seem,  at  the 
head  of  these  plans,  rather  in  compliment 
to  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  than 
from   its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest. 

A  league,  then,  of  unparalleled  expense 
and  vast  risk  is  concerted,  without  anv 
precise  object  but  that  of  beginning  a  war ; 
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without  any  view  more  specific   than  a 
vague   desire    of   curbing    the    power   of 
France ;  without  a  plan  more  comprehen- 
sive than  that  of  freeing  from  momentary 
oppression,  a  few  detached  parts  of  the 
French  dependencies ;  with  no  preconcerted 
scheme  for  securing  their  independence,  or 
for  carrying  into   effect  the  general  wish 
that   has  been  formed   to   check  French 
usurpation. — But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
situation  of  Europe  so  hopeless   that   no 
means  can  be   devised  for  accomplishing 
the  grand  objects   which  we  have  been 
rapidly  surveying  ?   Must  Holland  be  uni- 
ted  in  fate  with  Belgium,  and  the  Cisal- 
pine decide  the  destinies  of  the  south  ? — 
The  consideration  of  these  matters  belongs 
to  a  future  stage  of  this  inquiry.     At  pre- 
sent,   it   is   enough   to  have  shewn  that 
those  objects  bear  no  relation  to  the  mere 
act  of  commencing  a  hostile  coalition  ;  that 
the  fortune  of  war  might  drive  the  French 
troops  out  of  Holland  and  Naples,  without 
rendering  those  states  less    dependent  on 
France ;  that   the  emancipation  of  Europe 
could  onlvbe  obtained  from  a  war  of  this 
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description,  in  the  most  improbable  event 
of  its  leading  to  the  entire  conquest  of 
France  ;  and  that  the  choice  of  instant  hos- 
tilities, without  gi\-ingany  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success,  in  prosecuting  the  general 
scheme,  precluded  all  chance  of  paving  the 
way  to  better  times, bya  gradual  and  peace- 
able arrangement.  The  only  specific  ob- 
ject of  the  coalition,  then,  was  to  make 
war  upon  France,  and  try  the  event.  Let 
us  next  inquire,  whether  this  object  was 
prosecuted  with  such  a  degree  of  wisdom, 
as  bestowed  any  title  to  expect  that  the 
event  would  be  prosperous, 

3.  In  order  to  attack  France  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  success,  it  was  indispensably 
necessary,  that  the  different  states  of  the 
continent  should  feel  how  much  their  real 
interests  required  a  diminution  of  the 
French  power  ;  that  their  subjects  should 
feel  how  much  the  cause  was  their  own  ; 
that  all  Europe  should  feel  how  entirely 
England  interfered  for  the  general  good, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  buying  an  at- 
tack upon  France.  By  om*  intefcrence, 
indeed,  it  was  possible  that  the  moment 
of  their  recal  to  a  true  sense  of  policy  and 
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duty,  might  be  somewhat  accelerated. 
But  no  salutary  or  lasting  conversion  coiild 
reasonably  be  expected  from  such  a  sudden 
change  as  our  intreaties  or  subsidies  might 
work,  before  the  natural  course  of  events 
had  prepared  them  for  adopting  a  new  line 
of  conduct.  During  the  whole  of  1802, 
Russia  was  not  only  blind  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  France,  she  was  actively  assisting 
them  ;  she  was  leagued  with  tliat  power 
in  the  new  partition  of  Germany,  which 
has  been  called  the  "Settlement  of  Indem- 
"  nities" — in  other  words  :  France  having 
despoiled  several  powerful  princes  of 
their  dominions,  was  now  pacifying  them 
with  the  territories  of  several  weaker  states ; 
and  Russia,  by  a  cordial  support,  enabled 
her  to  accomplish  what  the  Germanic  body 
in  general  viewed  as  an  unparalleled  vio- 
lation of  justice.  In  the  same  operation, 
Prussia,  who  had  lost  nothing,  was  an 
active  coadjutor ;  and  these  three  great 
powers  were  thus,  so  late  as  the  middle  of 
1803,  leagued  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
aggrandizing  themselves  or  their  dependants 
at  the  expense,  partly  of  Austria  and  her 
allies — partly  of  other  powers,  who  had 
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been  spectators  of  a  contest,  in  which  their 
weakness  prevented  them  from  engaging. 
This  mostunpromising  state  of  things  conti- 
nued during  almost  the  whole  of  1803,  and 
until  a  coolness  began  to  arise  between  Rus- 
sia and  France  ;  not  on  any  solid  grounds  ; 
not  because   France  had  made   new  en- 
croachments— but  rather  from  certain  tri- 
fling  and    personcil    motives.      Our   clear 
policy  was  to  have  improved  this  change ; 
confirmed  the   alienation   of  Russia ;  and 
attempted    slowly    to   heal    the    wounds 
which    her    late    conduct    had    an    evi- 
dent    tendency     to     inflict    on    Austria: 
But  to  push  hastily  at  any  active  measures 
— to  hurry   on  an  intimate  union  of  two 
powers,  lately  in  a  state  almost  hostile; 
or  even  to  engage  Russia  suddenly  to  ex- 
change her  alliance  with  France,  for  an 
open  rupture,  was  in  every  view  the  height 
of  rashness  and  impolicy.     Far  from  pres- 
sing Russia  towards    so   premature  a  con- 
duct, it  \vas  our  interest  to  have  restrained 
her  until  both  her  own  time  and  the  time 
of  Austria  was  come  ;  and,  instead  of  re- 
joicing, that  the  seizure  of  Genoa   gave 
both  those  powers   a  new  desire  to  resist 
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the  French  encroachments,  it  was  our  bu- 
siness to  curb  their  sudden  resentment, 
until  it  coukl  be  displayed  with  effect ; 
and  to  retard  the  moment  of  their  attack 
upon  France,  until  their  mutual  relations 
were  cemented  and  their  resources  wxre 
ripe  for  so  dreadful  a  contest. 

Let  us  consider  whether  this  has  been 
our  policy.  The  documents  laid  before 
parliament,  defective  as  they  are  in  vari- 
ous particulars,  furnish  a  most  imper- 
fect history  of  the  late  alliance  ;  but  they 
contain  evidence  quite  sufficient  to  convict 
us  of  having  adopted  and  persisted  in  a 
line  of  conduct,  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  has  just  now  been  sketched. 

In  November  1804  *  the  negotiations 
between  Austria  and  Russia  were  going 
on  with  a  view  to  an  offensive  alliance. 
England  must  therefore  have  begun  her 
operations  at  St.  Petersburgh  long  before 
that  period,  probably  before  the  end  of 
1803,  or  immediately  after  the  union  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  was  relaxed.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  an  alliance  be- 

*  Sir  Arthur  Paget's  Dispatch,  Sup.  Pap.  p.  4. 
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tween  this  country  and  Russia  existed  as 
early  as  July  1804,  and  was  the  subject  of 
common  conversation  during  the  course  of 
that  month.     The  British  cabinet,  there- 
fore, took  advantage  of  the  very  first  cool- 
ness that  appeared  between  France  and 
Russia,  (chiefly  on  account  of  the   Due 
d'Enghien's  death)  to  offer  subsidies  and 
precipitate  Russia  towards  a  war.     A  sub- 
sidiary ti'eaty  was  concluded  with  Sweden 
also,  at  the  beginning  of  December  1804. 
But,   without   the  assistance    of  either 
Prussia   or   Austria,    it  was  obviously  in 
vain  to  think  of  a  continental  war.     Per- 
haps it  was  foolish  to   think  of  succeeding 
in  such  a  scheme,  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  both  those   great  powers.     Was 
it  wise,  then,  to  begin  by  engaging  Russia 
and  Sweden  as  principals,  and  trusting  to 
chance  for  obtaining  as  accessories,  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  principals  ? 
It  was  for  Austria   that  the   struggle  was 
to  be  made,  and  by  her  exertions  alone 
that  it  could  succeed.    Her  resources  were 
to  bear  the  shock  of  the  war,  and  her  exist- 
ence was  staked  upon  its  issue.  Yet  we  do 
not  apply  to  Austria,  but  to  Russia,  or  rather 
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we  first  apply  to  Austria — we  find  she  is  not 
ready,  or  not  willing  to  begin  the  vrar  for 
her  own  interests  ;  and  therefore  we  go  to 
Sweden  and  Russia,  who  happen  at  the 
time  to  be  in  ill-humour  M'ith  France. 
This  was  surely  not  the  best  way  of  secur- 
ing the  cordial  imion  of  Austria. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  terms  upon 
wliich   Austria   and  Russia  were  at   the 
beginning  of  the  Year  1803  ;  but  the  jea- 
lousy which  had  subsisted  from  the  afiiiirs 
of  Switzerland  in  the  last  war,  and  which 
the  business  of  the  indemnities  inflamed, 
received  its  last  aggravation  in  INIay,  1804, 
from  the  promulgation  of  the  secret  con- 
vention, Oct.  1801,  between  France  and 
Russia.     Austria  now   saw  a   neighbour 
whose  ambition  she  suspected,  and  whose 
power  she   dreaded,    acting  in   conjunc- 
tion with  her  natural  enemy,  as  the  sole 
arbiter  of  the  south  of  Europe ;    taking 
upon  herself  the  guarantee  of  Naples,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Rome ;  and  stipulating  for  the 
general   arrangement   of  the   balance    of 
Italy.     Excluded  by  the  successes  of  her 
enemy  from  all  territorial  power  beyond 
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the  Adige,  she  now  saw  herself  cut  out 
from  all  concern  in  Italian  affairs,  by  the 
interference  of  her  former  ally.     In  the 
temper  of  mind  which  such  a  discovery 
was  calculated  to  produce,  she  found  that 
Russia  and  France  were  involved  in  a  sud- 
den quarrel.    She  plainly  evinced  her  good 
dispositions  towards  the  latter,  by  immedi- 
ately acknowledging  the   Chief  Consul's 
new  title,  which  Russia  and  Sweden  pe- 
remptorily refused ;  and  she  took  this  oc- 
casion of  assuming  a  similar  dignity  to  her- 
self, against  which  Russia  and  Sweden  pro- 
tested*— And  this  was  the  moment  chosen 
by  the  British  cabinet  for  applying  to  Rus- 
sia as  the  arbiter,  the  saviour  of  Europe ; 
and  to  Sweden  as  the  other  great  cham- 
pion of  the  same  cause  !     Surely,    if  any 
principle  in  practical  policy  ever  deserved 
the  name  of  self-evident,  it  is   this,   that 
our  interest  was  by  all  means  to  avoid 

*  See  Talleyrand's  and  D'Oubril's  notes  of  ^lay 
16,  July  21,  and  August  2S,  5SO4. — Imperial  and 
Swedish  notes  to  the  Diet,  August  24 — 26,   ISOK 
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whatever  might  give  umbrage  to  Austria  ; 
to  court  her  most,  who  must  always  be 
our  best  ally  ;  and  if  we  could  not  effect 
a  cordial  reconciliation  between  her  and 
Russia,  at  least  to  beware  of  taking  such 
a  part  with  the  latter,  as  must  involve  us  in 
the  consequences  of  the  disunion*. 

Having,  how  ever,  made  common  cause 
with  Russia,  our  next  object  Mas  to  ob- 
tain, at  any  rate,  the  accession  of  Austria. 
Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  we  availed 
ourselves  partly  of  the  formidable  indu- 
ence  of  Russir — partly  of  our  subsidies — 
partly  of  fallacious  representations  of  our 
own  strength,  and  the  dispositions  of 
Russia ;  to  force  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
prematurely  into  a  rupture  with  Fiance. 
Ill  order  to  demonstrate  this,  we  have  only 
to  consult  the  Treaties  and  Supplementary 
Papery.     By  the  lirst   separate  article   of 


•  In  llie  foregoing  argument,  it  is  not  intended  sr> 
much  to  state  absoluUl^  tlie  sentiments  ofKngland, 
with  regard  to  Russia,  wliose  late  conduct  has  been  so 
pure  and  magnanimous,  as  lo  describe  the  feelings  of 
Austria,  and  tiic  deference  whitli  tliosc  feelinpfs  might 
have  been  expected  to  meet  wit!)  from  England. 
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the  Treaty  of" Concert,  England  agrees  with 
Russia  to  subsidize  Austria,  provided 
she  shall  take  the  field  against  France  in 
lour  montlis  *.  This  is  a  public  article, 
and  intended  tor  the  inspection  of  Au- 
stria. But  there  is  a  secret  article  f 
added,  by  which  England  engages  not  to 
refuse  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  to  Austria, 
if  she  shall  take  the  field  during  any  part 
of  1805.  This  article  was  intended  only 
to  be  used,  if  the  threat  contained  in  the 
former  one  should  fail  in  bringing  Austria 
forward.  The  two  articles  are  of  the 
same  date. — Further,  Lord  G.  L.  Gower,  in 
a  dispatch  dated  Sept.  3,  expresses  his 
hopes  that  the  Austrian  cabinet  "  mav  he 
induced  not  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  pro- 
posed negotiations  with  France  +,"  but  to 
commence  hostilities  immediately.  His 
hopes  are  founded  on  "  the  last  dispatch 
from  the  Russian  minister  at  Vienna;" 
where  it  appears,  therefore,  that  war  had 
not  been  resohed  upon  in  the  last  week  of 

*  Treaties,  p.  1 1 .  f  Treaties,  p.  20. 

X  Supp.  Pap.  p.  16. 
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August.  Yet,  at  the  very  same  time,  the 
march  of  the  Russian  armies  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  was  for- 
mally announced  to  the  Austrian  cabi- 
net * ;  and  as  far  back  as  July  1 6th,  offi- 
cial notice  was  given  that  Russia  intended 
to  put  her  forces  in  motion  by  the  middle 
of  August  f.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Russia  was  determined  to  act  offensively, 
whatever  Austria  might  resolve  upon  ; 
and  that  this  determination  was  used  to 
quicken  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  According- 
ly we  find,  in  the  very  able  Paper  of  Aus- 
tria, entitled,  "  Plan  of  Operations  J,'' 
the  most  decisive  proofs  of  her  unwilling- 
ness to  come  forward.  A  general  view 
is  taken  of  the  relative  situations  of  France 
and  Austria,  and  the  inference  is  drawn, 
"  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  till  a 
more  favourable  juncture  shall  arise, 
seems  to  be  infinitely  desirable."  The 
answer  of  Russia,  whi-ch  is  indeed  a  paper 

*  Supp.  Pap.  p.  6,  16.  t  Supp.  Pap.  p.  40. 

X   Supp.  Pap.  p.  21. 
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ot  very  inferior  ability,  combats  those 
positions  ;  affects  to  view  the  situation  of 
Austria  as  much  more  prosperous  ;  denies 
that  any  more  favourable  juncture  can 
arise ;  and  concludes  that  Austria,  "  as- 
sured of  the  assistance  of  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, should  not  hesitate  to  renew  the 
war  as  speedily  as  possible  *."  In  enume- 
rating the  inducements  held  out  to  Au- 
stria, the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburghdoes  not 
fail  to  notice  "  the  immense  sums  of  mo- 
ney which  England  is  ready  to  sacrifice," 
and  the  "  powerful  diversions  which  she 
will  operate  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
Germany,  perhaps  even  the  regular  inva- 
sion of  France  by  her  troops  f ."  And  that 
Austria  did  listen  to  such  hopes,  we  learn 
from  her  own  minister  at  London,  who 
mentions  the  delay  of  England  to  attack 
France  in  the  North,  as  the  first  cause  of 
the  subsequent  disasters  J. 

Such  then  was  the  unwillingness  of  Au- 


*  "Supp.  Pap.  p.  30.  1  Ibid.  p.  29  &  30. 

J  Ibid.  p.  51  &:  5:2. 
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stria,  and  such  the  means  employed  ta 
bring  her  into   the  late  ruinous  contest. 
— And  truly  when  we  reflect  on  the  ex- 
hausted state  in  which  the  last  war  had 
left  her ;  when  we  consider  the  loSs  of  her 
ancient  provinces,   best  situated  for  offen- 
sive operations,  and  the  various  difficulties 
which  opposed  themselves  to  any  attempt 
at  calling  forth  the  resources  of  her  new 
acquisitions ;  when  we  survey  her  finances, 
involved  in   unexampled   embarrassment, 
and  her  cumbrous  administration,  check- 
ing in  every  quarter  the  development  of 
her   natiu-al   strength ;   when,  above  all, 
we  think  of  the  universal  dread  of  a  new 
war,  which  prevailed  through  every  rank 
of  her  people,    dispirited    by  a  recollec- 
tion of  the   last,  and    impressed   with  a 
firm   belief  in  the  ascendant  of  France ; 
when,  to  all  this,   we  oppose  the  signal 
advantages  of  her  enemy  in  every  particu- 
lar ; — a  compact  and  powerful  territorv, 
impregnable  to  attaci^   and  commanding 
its  neighbours  fron»'iJte  excellence  of  its 
offensive   positions ;  an   army   inured   t» 
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war,  and  to   constant  victory  ;  an  armed 
people   intoxicated    with   natural   vanity, 
and  the  recollection    of  unparalleled  tri- 
umphs ;  a  government,  uniting  the  vigour 
of  military  despotism  with  the  energies  of 
a  new  dynasty  ;  an  administration,  com- 
manding in  its   service  all  the  talents  of 
the  state  ;  finances,    unburthened  by  the 
debts  of  old  monarchies,  and   unfettered 
by  the  good  faith  of  wiser  rulers ;    finally, 
a  military  expedition  of  vast   magnitude, 
at  the  very  moment  prepared,  and  appli- 
cable to  any  destination  which  the  change 
of    circumstances   might    require — when 
we  contrast  these  mighty  resources  with 
the  remnant  of  her  strength  which  Austria 
had  to  meet  them,   we  shall  marvel  but 
little  at  her  backwardness  to  seize  the  pre- 
sent juncture  for  beginning  a  war,  which, 
if  improsperous,   must  be  her  last.     In  a 
prudent  delay  she  saw  that  every  advait^ 
tage  might  be  expected, — an  improvement 
of  her  domestic  ceconomy  ;  a  gradual  ame- 
lioration of  her  political  constitution ;  the 
correction   of  those  evils  in  her  military 
D  2 
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system,  \\  hich  had  formerly  proved  fatal ; 
the  change  of  conduct  towards  her  fron- 
tier provinces,  which  the  experience  of 
last  war  prescribed  ;  the  progress  of  her 
rich  dominions,  and  numerous  and  vari- 
Otis  population  in  civility  and  wealth  ;  the 
confirmation  and  extension  of  her  foreign 
alliances.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
enemy's  advantages  were  likely  to  be  im- 
paired by  delay  ;  many  of  them  were  pe- 
culiar to  the  present  crisis  ;  almost  all  of 
them  were  of  a  temporary  nature.  The 
pursuits  of  commerae  might  temper  his 
warlike  and  turbulent  spirit ;  the  formid- 
able energy  of  a  new  government  might 
yield  to  the  corruption  which  time  never 
fails  to  engender ;  and  though  kept  quite 
pure,  could  not  but  relax  during  the  in- 
terval of  quiet ;  the  constitution  was  likely 
to  become  either  more  despotic  and  weaker 
for  offensive  measures,  or  more  popular 
and  less  inclined  to  adopt  them  ;  for  a  na- 
tion always  becomes  a  wiser  and  better 
neighbour  in  proportion  as  its  alFairs  are 
influenced  by  the   voice   of  the  comma- 
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uity :  The  arts  of  peace  must  modify  that 
system   of   military    conscription    which 
made  every  Frenchman  a  warrior :     The 
remembrance  of   recent   victories   would 
gradually   wear  away,    both  in  the  army 
and  the  nation  :    AUies  might  desert  from 
better  views  of  their  interest ;  dependant 
states  might   throw  otF  the  yoke,  when 
they  recovered  from  the  panic  that  made 
them  bend  to  it ;     neutral  powers  might 
be  roused  to  a  just  sense    of  their  duty, 
when  a  successful  resistance  seemed  prac- 
ticable, and   the   re-establishment  of  the 
Austrian  affairs  furnished  a  center  round 
which  to  rally  :  The  army  destined  to  in- 
vade England  would  probably  fail  in  the 
attempt,  or  at  any  rate  might  be  occupied 
in  making  it:    Factions  were  more  likely 
to  disturb  the  vigour  of  the  government 
when   the   continent  was  at  peace ;  nay, 
the  chance  was  worth  considering,  which 
every  delay  gave,  of  some  sinister  accident 
befalling   the    chief,    whose   destinies  in- 
volved those  of  France  herself,  and  whose 
power  had  not  yet  received  its  last  conso- 
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lidation. — Every  thing  then  rendered  a 
delay  as  hurtful  to  the  enemy  as  it  was 
desirable  to  Austria,  and  her  allies.  If 
France  had  been  called  upon  to  chuse  the 
juncture  of  her  affairs,  at  wiiich  a  new 
continental  league  should  be  foi-med  against 
her,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  emi- 
nent advantage  to  her  interests,  she  would 
have  chosen  the  year  1 804  ;  that  the  ope- 
rations of  this  league,  after  it  had  once 
been  formed,  should  be  delayed  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  she  could  scarcely 
have  dared  to  hope.  If  Austria  had  been 
desired  to  name  the  crisis  at  which  her 
present  necessities,  as  well  as  the  prospects 
of  bettering  her  condition,  most  clearly 
enjoined  an  adherence  to  peace,  she  must 
have  been  blind,  indeed,  not  to  fix  upon 
the  same  period  ;  and,  if  she  had  shut  her 
eyes  to  her  most  obvious  interests,  it 
would  have  been  the  best  policy  of  her 
allies  to  undeceive  her,  and  chiefly  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  no  stay  on  the  continent 
but  Austria.  But  the  blindness  was  ours; 
Austria  was  alive  to  her  true  interests,  as 
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she  knew  her  real  situation  ;  and  we  un- 
happily prevailed  upon  her  to  seek  certain 
ruin,  by  partaking  of  our  infatuation. 

4.   We  now  come  to  examine  with  what 
prospects   of  assistance  from  Prussia  the- 
late  attempt  to  deliver  the  continent  was 
undertaken.     Upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject several  principles  are  self-evident.     It 
is  manifest  that  every  effort  should  have 
been  made,  and  even  any  reasonable  sa- 
crifice offered,  for  the  prospect  of  so  in- 
estimable an  advantage,  as  the  accession 
of  Prussia  to  the  league.     Without  her 
co-operation,    every   chance   of   ultimate 
success  was  against  the  allies;  with  her 
aid  it  was  scarcely  possible  their  scheme 
could  altogether  fail,     if  she  persisted  in 
adhering  to  her  neutrality,    this   was  at 
least  an   additional  reason  for  the  delay 
which  so  many  other  circumstances  con- 
curred to  recommend.     But,  at  any  rate, 
it  was  the  consummation  of  headlong  im- 
patience to  hurry  on  the  execution  of  the 
enterprize,  before  time  was  given  to  obtain 
a  definitive  answer  from   Prussia,  whe 
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ther  favourable  or  adverse  to  the  views  of 
the  league.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  if  it 
appears,  that,  far  from  waiting  until  Prussia 
had  become  favourably  disposed,  the  allies 
did  not  even  suspend  their  measures  until 
she  had  given  a  positive  answer  ;  that  far 
from  waiting  to  ascertain  whether  Prussia 
meant  to  join  them,  or  remain  neutral,  they 
rushed  into  the  war  before  they  knew 
whether  she  was  to  remain  neutral,  or  to 
take  part  with  France  ! — The  documents 
laid  before  parliament,  defective  in  every 
branch  of  the  details,  are  peculiarly  so 
upon  this  important  subject ;  but  they 
contain,  nevertheless,  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  foregoing  propositions,  especially 
when  coupled  with  the  official  communis- 
cations  of  the  continental  powers. 

In  September,  1804,  Prussia  declared  to 
Sweden  her  resolution  to  remain  neutral, 
and  in  December  she  heard  of  the  subsi- 
diary treaty  between  Sweden  and  England. 
A  notice  was  immediately  given  by  the 
court  of  Berlin,  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
TV'as  determined  to  protect  the  neutrality 
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of  the  north,  and  his  Swedish  majesty  was 
■warned  against  adopting  offensive  opera- 
tions against  France*.  At  the  beginning 
of  1805,  therefore,  thealUes  had  no  reason 
to  expect  much  from  the  side  of  Prussia  ; 
but  this  transaction  neither  prevented 
England  from  indulging  in  hopes  of  suc- 
cess at  Berlin,  nor  from  hurrying  on  mea- 
sures at  St.  Petersburgh  and  Vienna,  as  if 
there  was  no  chance  of  failure. 

In  the  "  Plan  of  Operations"  proposed 
by  Austria,  we  find  mention  made  of  "  a 
great  and  important  step  which  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  has  taken  at  the  court  of 
Berlin,'  from  tlie  result  of  which  "  tlie 
allies  are  to  learn  how^  far  they  may  reckon 
upon  the  co-operation  or  neutrality  of 
Prussiaf."  Neither  the  nature  nor  the 
success  of  this  step  is  disclosed  ;  but  that 
the  allies,  while  combining  their  military 
plans,  were  ignorant  of  Russia's  determi- 
nation, is  proved  both  by  the  foregoing 
passage,  and  by  the  following  particulars — ■ 

*  See  Count  Hardenberg's  note,  Dec.  24,  1804. 
f  Sup,  Papers,  p.  '25. 
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In  the  Russian  answer  to  the  paper  just 
now  cited,  it  is  stated  that  Austria,  being 
assured  of  Russia,  "  will  not  be  under  any 
great  necessity  of  maintaining  a  force  to 
observe  Prussia*  "  Here  then  is  a  con- 
siderable doubt  expressed  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  Prussia,  and  all  hopes  of  her 
co-operation  seem  to  have  vanished.  But 
soon  after,  the  uncertainty  increases,  and 
a  hope  of  assistance  is  changed,  first  into 
fear,  least  she  should  oppose — and  next 
into  an  expectation  of  her  hostility. 

In  the  protocol  of  the  conferences  held 
between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  generals, 
July  16,  1805  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing the  military  operations  of  the  allies, 
we  find  an  express  agreement,  that  the 
second  and  third  Russian  armies  shall  be 
"  employed  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  demonstrations 
against  her  i ."  And  in  the  treaty  of 
Concert  between  Russia  and  England, 
there  is  an  article  (viii.  Separate  Art4) 

*  Sup.  Papers,  p.  30.         f  Sup.  Papers,  p.  42. 

1  Tieaties,  p.  17. 
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binding  the  parties  to  make  common  cause 
against  any  state  (meaning  Prussia)  "  which 
may,  either  by  employing  its  forces,  or  by 
too  intimate  a  union  with  France,  pretend 
to  raise  obstacles  to  the  measures  of  the 
league." 

Thus  we  find  that  the  scheme  was  en- 
tered upon  with  the  prospect  of  resistance 
from  Prussia  ;  that  this  was,  howe\-er,  not 
ascertained,  but  that  the  measures  were 
nevertheless  pushed  forward  ;  and  that, 
when  the  details  of  the  plan  came  to  be 
settled  before  taking  the  field,  the  first 
service  required  of  the  allied  powers  vi^as 
found  to  be  "  making  demonstrations 
against  Prussia;"  either  to  induce  her  to 
join  the  league,  or  to  prevent  her  from 
opposing  it.  Nor  were  these  calculations, 
however  indefinite,  altogether  unfounded; 
for  it  appears  that,  when  the  combined 
armies  took  the  field,  they  were  kept  in 
check  by  Prussia  a  whole  month. 

Count  Stahremberg,  the  Austrian  mi- 
nister, in  a  note  upon  the  causes  of  the  de- 
feats in  Swabia,  and  the  capture  of  Vienna, 
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ascribes  these  melancholy  events  in  a  great 
measure  to  "  the  advance  of  the  second 
Russian  army  being  retarded  more  thaji  a 
month,  by  the  first  armaments  vi^hich  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin  threatened  to  oppose 
to  those  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh*." 
It  was  not  then  till  the  second  week  in 
October,  and  after  the  disasters  of  the 
alUeshad  begun,  that  they  knew  any  thing 
certain  respecting  the  dispositions  of 
Prussia. 

The  accidental  circumstance  of  the  vio- 
lation of  Anspach,  which  no  one  could 
have  foreseen,  first  determined  Prussia  not 
to  attack  the  members  of  the  league. 
Before  that  moment,  they  had  reason  to 
fear  that  she  would  not  even  be  neutral, 
and  they  planned  their  defensive  measures 
accordingly.  But  through  the  whole  of 
their  negotiations  and  arrangements  they 
pressed  forward  in  the  dark.  Far  fromde- 
laying  their  attack  till  they  had  disposed 
Prussia  to  join  them,    they  began  it  with 

*  Sup.  Papers,  p.  52. 
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the  prospect  of  her  hostility,  though,  even 
of  that  prospect,  they  did  not  take  time  to 
be  fully  ascertained. 

The  conduct  of  Prussia  suggests  two 
important  observations  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  alUes.     In  the  first  place  it 
appears  that  her  warlike  preparations  kept 
the  Russian  armies  in  check  for  more  than 
a  month.     Before  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, therefore,  the  allies  were  convinced 
that,   instead  of  her  assistance,  they  had 
rather  to  reckon  upon  her  hostility.      Ad- 
mitting that  this  important  point  was  not 
ascertained  before  the  Russian  army  began 
their  march,  it  was  at  least  established  before 
the  first  movements  of  Austria,  and  before 
her  rupture  with  France  was  irrevocably  de- 
clared ;  for  the  court  of  Vienna  continued 
to  hold  a  pacific  language  to  the  French 
government  in  its  declaration  of  the  third 
of  September,  and  its  armies  did  not  cross 
the  Inn  till  the  seventh*.      It  is  manitest. 


*  See  Second  declaration  .of  the  court  of  Vienna — 
*'  The  court  of  Vienna  has  no  ether  motive  than  that 
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thei-efore,  that  war  was  not  inevitable  for 
some  time  after  the  hostile  views  of  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin  were  apparent,  and  that 
even  the  hasty  steps  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  allies  might  still  have  led  to  no  fatal 
consequences,  if  they  had  paused  as  soon 
as  the  unfavourable  dispositions  of  Prussia 
were  displayed.  To  all  the  measures 
of  rashness  and  imprudence,  however, 
which  marked  this  unhappy  confederacy 
from  the  beginning,  the  fatal  error  was 
now  added,  of  throwing  away  the  last 
chance  of  accommodation,  when  new 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  war 
daily  arose  ;  of  finally  breaking  the 
peace,  at  the  very  crisis  when  the  hos- 
tility of  Prussia  rendered  the  war  utterly 
hopeless. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  when  the  senti- 
ments of  the  court  of  Berlin  received  a 
sudden   change,    from    the    violation    of 

of  mniiitaining  peace  and  friendship  with  France,  and 
securing  the  general  tranquiiiitv  of  tlie  Continf^nt."-- 
Also  Proclamation,  Sept.  '21,  "l80j,  of  the  Archduke 
Cnaries  to  the  army  in  Italy. 
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Anspach,  and  when  they  became,  upon 
the  whole,  unfavourable  to  France,  if  not 
favourable  to  the  coalition,  it  seems  won- 
derful that   no  attempt  should  have  been 
made  by  England  to  avail   herself  of  this 
happy  revolution  ; — not  indeed  for  the  vain 
purpose  of  inducing  Prussia  to  join   the 
league,  which  the  very  day  before  she  had 
been  prepared  to  oppose — but  in  order  to 
use  her  new  enmity  towards  France  as  a 
means  of  regaining  the  ground  which  the 
allies  had  lost  by  their  rashness,  and  of 
submitting  the  whole  dispute  to  Pmssian 
mediation,  before  it  went  further,  at  a  time 
when  France  would  have  listened  to  what- 
ever came  from  Berlin  ;  while  the  forces 
of  Austria  were  not  irreparably  injured, 
and  the  armies  of  Russia  were  still  unim- 
paired.    It  never  could  be  expected  that 
Prussia  would  at  once  take  the  field,  how 
much  soever  her  dispositions  might  have 
been  suddenly  improved.  Before  she  could 
prepare  either  her  resolution  or  her  forces, 
the  French  were  sure  to  push  their  suc- 
cesses   against  the  Austrians   the    more 
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Strenuously  that  they  had  a  prospect  ot 
opposition  trom  a  new  quarter.  Nothing, 
therefore,  was  more  obvious  than  the 
poUey  of  obtaining  some  delay  at  least,  if 
not  a  safe  retreat  from  our  dangerous  po- 
sition, through  the  sudden  good  wishes  o 
Prussia.  But  the  same  blind  zeal  for  mere 
lighting  prev;uled,  wluch  had  led  to  the 
occupation  of  Bavaria,  The  allies  con- 
tinued in  the  tield  without  any  attempt 
to  attain  \\  hat  alone  could  save  them ; 
and  England  intoxicated  witli  the  chime- 
rical hope,  that  the  events  of  one  dav 
■would  root  out  the  policy  which  had  been 
Sjrowing  up  at  Berlin  for  twelve  long  years 
of  various  fortune,  anxiously  urged  on  the 
work  she  had  begim,  and  counted  upon 
Prussia  as  a  sure  resource. 

It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  the  an- 
cient jealousies  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  awa- 
kenexi  bv  the  late  transaction  of  the  indemni- 
ties, opposed  obstacles  to  any  cordial  union, 
even  at  this  crisis  of  aifairs,  and  might  have 
prevented  the  measure  of  attempting  an  ac- 
commodation with  France  through  Prussia, 
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t^'lilch  circumstances  now  suggested.  But 
this  rivalry  formed  no  part  of  our  estimate 
when  we  entered  upon  the  war.  No  steps 
had  been  taken,  indeed  no  time  had  been 
allowed,  for  any  attempt  to  overcome  it ; 
and  we  have  ourselves  only  to  blame,  if 
untoward  circumstances,  overlooked  by 
our  blind  impatience  to  see  the  continent 
in  arms,  have  eventually  frustrated  the  cal- 
culations into  which  they  did  notenter :  Wc 
have  ourselves  only  to  blame,  if  we  formed 
a  league  which  could  not  succeed  without 
the  cordial  union  of  powers  divided  by 
long  hatred  and  recent  quarrel* ;  hur- 
ried the  allies  into  critical  situations,  where 
perfect  unanimity  alone  could  save  them  ; 
and  gave  no  time  for  those  measures  of 
conciliation,  without  which  it  was  vain  to 
expect  even  the  semblance  of  cordiality*. 

*  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this  inquiry  to 
cite  any  authorities  which  are  not  official  ;  but  a  very  ex- 
traordinary tract  has  lately  been  published  by  Mr.  Gentz, 
which,  from  particular  circumstances,  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  Its  inferiority  to  all  this  gentleman's  otlier 
writings  is  so  striking,  that  nothing  but  the  uncontra- 
dicted avowal  of  his  name  on  the  title  page  could  have 
iflduced  any  one  fj  think   it  the  productiwi  of  his  pen. 

E 
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5.  Having  naw  traced  the  fatal  impolicy 
which  gave  rise  to  the  late  alliance,  and 
precipitated  the  confederates  into  the  war^ 
we  shall  direct  our  attention  to  the  parti- 
«ular  errors  that  acconripanied  the  opera- 
tions of  the  league.  Of  these  the  most 
reniarkable,  and  the  most  extensive  in  its 
effects,  is  a  strange  want  of  concert  which 
appears  from  the  commencement  between 
the  two  principal  parties — England  and 
Austria:  England  the  prime  mover  and  soul 
of  the  union,  and  Austria  its  main  support. 

Among  other  singular  assertions,  it  contain?  one 
•whicli  requires  either  a  contradiction  or  acknow- 
ledgment by  the  members  of  the  late  cabinet — that 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Russia  and  Prussia 
before  last  December.  No  such  treaty  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  papers  laid  before  parliament  ;  yet 
surely  a  full  statement  of  its  contents  would  have  been 
inuch  more  decorous,  than  such  an  allusion  to  it  as  Mr. 
Gentz  here  makes.  He  adds,  that  he  is  placed  in  situa- 
tions which  enabe  him  to  "  see  into  the  secret  move- 
ments of  the  different  political  springs,  of  which  the 
events  we  "now^witness  are  the  visible  results' — p.  28. 
Now  ft',  his  place  of  counsellor  at  war  is  merely  nominal, 
(however  creditable  the  title  may  be,)  and  as  he  is  not  in 
the  confidence  ot  the  Austrian  court,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagii  e  what  situation  he  can  fill,  except  he  may  have 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  fc.ngli  h  cabinet.  If  he 
did--ii  a  foeig'ier  was  admitted  to  this  confidence,  there 
is  room  for  inquiry  ;  and  if  a  confidential  agent  has  told 
the  secret  of  a  Prussian  treaty,  why  is  that  stijl  withheld- 
from  parliameiv;  ? 
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It  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  one  who 
peruses  the  documents  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, that  througiiout  the  whole  of  the 
late  negotiations,  Austria  has  kept  herself 
studiously  aloof  from  any  direct  intercourse 
with  this  country  ;  until  the  mon:  rt  that 
a  subsidy  is  to  be  given,  no  co:"nmL-.iiira* 
tion  exists  between  the  two  powers,  ^^'e 
have  treaties  with  Russia  and  witfi  S\\  clen, 
but  not  one  with  Austrki.  ^\  i  utever 
comes  from  \  ienna,  comes  through  ^t. 
Petcrsburgh.  Our  correspcndence  with 
Austria  is  carried  on  by  means  of  our 
Russian  alliance  ;  our  relations  with  the 
emperor,  the  ancient  ally  of  England,  and 
the  main-stay  of  her  continental  influence, 
shrunk  into  a  sftrt  of  appendage  to  our 
concert  "v^ith  the  Northern  Powers — the 
inventors  of  the  armed  neutrality,  the 
executors  of  the  German  indemnities,  and 
the  recent  confederates  of  France.  In: 
order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  extent  to  which' 
Our  alienation  from  Austria  has  proceeded, 
jt  is  necessary  to  examine  the  whole  ©f 
the  treaties  and  dispatches  that  have  been 
£   2 
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made  public.  But  we  shall  mention  a 
tew  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs,  as  a 
clue  to  the  more  ample  investigation  of 
this  alarming  topic. 

The  uniform  anxiety  of  Austria  to  ap- 
pear wholly  unconnected  with  England, 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  features  in 
the  conduct  of  the  late  continental  alli- 
ance. By  an  article  *  added  to  the  Treaty 
of  Concert  it  is  stipulated  by  Russia  on 
tlie  part  of  Austria,  Uiat  in  case  those 
two  powers  s.hould,  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  disavow  their  connexion  with 
England,  yet  as  soon  as  the  war  is  fairly 
begun,  they  shall  acknowledge  the  con- 
nexion. Thus  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
cert with  England,  was  so  odious  on  the 
Continent  at  the  time  which  we  chose 
for  stirring  up  the  new  coalition,  that  our 
confederates  stipulate  for  permission  to- 
begin  their  operations  by  asserting  a  di- 
rect falsehood  in  order  to  conceal  it.  Fur- 
'  riier,    \\  hen  England  agrees  to  subsidize, 

*  July  24,  1805.     Treat,  p.  24. 
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Austria,  in  case  she  shall  come  forward 
within  a  certain  time,  the  stipulation  is 
made,  not  with  the  court  of  Vienna — not 
in  consequence  of  the  relations  subsist- 
ing between  that  court  and  the  cabinet 
of  St.  James's — but  w^ith  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  "  in  consequence  of 
engagements  subsisting  between  Austria 
and  Russia*."  In  the  same  spirit  is  the 
settlement  of  the  plan  of  operations  be- 
tween Austria  and  Russia,  by  dipiomatic 
correspondence,  and  conferences  of  mi- 
litary counsellors ;  from  all  which  Eng- 
land is  carefully  excluded  ;  nor,  indeed,  iS 
she  once  mentioned  in  the  course  of  them, 
except  at  the  moment  when  subsidies  are 
to  be  considered,  and  tlien  some  notice  is 
taken  of  her  |.  Tliis  anxiety  to  appear 
unconnected  with  England,  is  so  remark- 
able in  the  ^^•hoIe  conduct  of  Austria, 
that  even  in  the  proclamation  after  the 
capture  of  Vienna,  when  the  emperor  is 

*  Treaty  of  Concert.     Sep.  Ait.     Treat,  p.  11. 
t  Treat,  p.  ;ie.     Slip.  Pap.  p.  39.  et  seq. 
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encouraging  bis  people  with  a  view  of  the 
liopes  which  still  remain,  he  enumerates 
^  he  great  and  unexhausted  resource? 
•which  he  finds  in  the  forces  of  his  high 
allies  and  friends,  the  emperor  of  Russia^ 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,"  and  makes  no 
all'ision  whaicver  to  England,  the  main 
gpring  of  tlie  war*. 

ikit  the  anxiety  to  avoid  the  reality 
of  such  a  concert  as  well  as  the  appear- 
aiice  of  it,  until  the  moment  that  sub- 
sidies were  requii-ed,  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
English  minister  at  Vienna,  from  all  share 
in  the  negotiations  carried  on  with  the 
Russian  minister  at  the  same  court :  and  so 
wonderfully  well  were  the  cabinet  of  Lon- 
don gained  over  to  second  this  plan,  that 
they  seem  to  have  kept  their  envoy  in 
utter  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on^ 
b<.  ;h  at  t,  Petersburgh  and  Viinna,  un- 
til ef\^ery  Gazette  writer  in  Europe  was 
acquamted  with  the  whole  business, 
Thib  forms  so  singular  and  so  instructive 

*  DcL-iaration  of  Bruiui,  Nov.  1:3,  IS05. 
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a   feature  in    the  late   negotiations,    that 
we  must   refer   more  particularly  to   the 
parts  of  the    papers   which   illustrate  it, 
It  appears    from    the  dispatches   of    Sir 
A.  Paget,  (June  5,  June  22,   July  G,  and 
August  3,    1 805  ')    that   he   was  endea- 
vouring all  along  to  discover  the  views 
of  the  Austrian   cabinet,  as   well  as  he 
could   by   his   own  observation,  and  his 
conferences    with    Count    Cobenzel.     In 
his  dispatch  of  August   29  f,  he  informs 
our  government    that   he  has  at  length 
been  put  in  possession  by  Count  Colen- 
zel,    of  the    negotiations   carried   on  be- 
tween Russia  and  Austria  during  the  last 
ten   months ;    and   that    about  the    same 
time,  the  same  secret  was  communicatesl 
to  him  by  Lord  G.  L.  Gower.     The  rea- 
son of  his  being  at  length  intrusted  with 
the    transaction    speedily    appears :     the 
court   of    Vienna    conceive   that    it    will 
be     more    convenient    to    treat   directly 
through  him   about   the   amount   of  the 

*  Sup,  Pap.  p.  1,2,  i  3.  t  Ibid.  p.  4. 
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subsidies*.  In  his  dispatch  of  Septem- 
ber 5,  the  same  envoy  states,  that  he  has 
learnt^)-owi  Count  Cobenzel,  that  he  may 
soon  expect  a  communication  relative  to 
the  Bi'itish  plans  respecting  Naples  ■\, 
From  the  declaration  of  the  Russian 
cabinet,  August  7,  it  also  appears,  that 
the  terms  upon  which  England  and 
Austria  w^ere  to  treat  had  been  discussed 
at  Vienna,  on  the  7th  of  July,  by  the 
ministers  of  the  emperor  and  the  Russian 
envoy,  while  the  British  envoy,  though 
upon  the  spot,  was  not  even  aware  that 
any  such  intercourse  was  carrying  on]]:. 
But  the  most  singular  of  all  the  proofs 
which  these  documents  afford  of  this 
point,  is  contained  in  Sir  A.  Paget's  ex- 
cellent dispatch  of  October  24,  in  which 
he  enumerates  with  distinguished  ability, 
the  causes  of  the  failure  in  Swabia.  "  In 
settling  the  plan  of  the  campaign,"  says 
he,  "  it  must  have  been  calculated  that 
previous  to  the  opening  of  it  the  Russians 

*  Sup.  Pap.  p.  1  k      t  W-  P-  "7.    I  Treat,  p.  31  &  32. 
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"would  have  joined.  This,  in  truth,  how- 
ever false  and  extraordinary,  was  the  cal- 
culation which  was  made.  Upon  what 
it  was  founded  I  cannot  exactly  say*." 
Now  it  happens  that  this  calculation  never 
was  made  ;  on  the  contrar}-,  both  in  the 
Austrian  plan  of  operations  and  the  Rus- 
sian answer  to  itf,  the  impossibility  of 
the  Russians  arriving  before  the  cam- 
paign should  begin,  and  the  necessity  of 
the  Austrians  sustaining  the  first  attack 
alone,  is  explicitly  stated.  The  same  ad- 
mission is  made  in  the  calculations  of  the 
military  conference,  held  July  16,  to  dis- 
cuss the  plan  of  the  campaign  +.  There- 
fore, it  is  clear,  that  as  late  as  the  24th 
of  October,  oin*  minister  at  Vienna  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  military  confer- 
ences carried  on  in  that  capital,  upon 
the  measures  of  the  coalition,  as  far  back 
as  the  lOth  of  July,  and  of  the  diploma- 
tic correspondence  upon  the  same  subject^ 

-»  Sup.  Pap.  p.  12.  t  Id.  p.  30.      ;  Id.  p.  40. 
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which  had  passed  between   the  two  im- 
perial courts  at  a  still  earlier  period. 

This  is  a  very  seriuMS  charge  eithei* 
against  the  British  cabinet,  or  their  en- 
voy, or  both.  When  the  affairs  of  the 
league  were  discussed  at  Vienna,  the  pro- 
per person  to  attend  the  conference  on  our 
part  was  our  envoy,  and  not  the  ambas- 
sador of  Russia.  Austria  seems,  ir.deed, 
always  disposed  to  prefer  treating  with 
Russia ;  but  our  envoy  ought  at  least  to 
have  been  fully  informed  of  the  intercourse 
that  subsisted,  especially  after  Austria 
consented  to  hold  a  direct  communication 
with  him.  If  he  was  unworthy  of  such 
confidence,  he  was  unworthy  of  his  post, 
and  the  blame  of  the  cabinet,  which  kept 
him  on  so  important  a  station  dwrinc^  sa 
critical  a  juncture,  is  aggravated  iciifold; 
If  he  had  from  any  cause  become  disa- 
greeable to  the  court  where  he  was  sent  to 
reside,  be  was  not  the  person  to  represent 
the  mover  of  the  new  league  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  chief  confederate  ;  and  the 
English  cabinet  instead  of  retaining  him 
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at  such  a  post,  to  the  extreme  detriment 
of  the  common  cause,  should  have  re- 
placed  him  by  a  person  against  whom 
similar  objections  did  not  exist.  But 
we  are  far  from  suspecting  that  this 
was  the  case :  It  remains  then,  for  the  ca» 
binet  who  superintended  this  strange  ncr 
gotiation,  to  explain  the  reason  of  their 
unwillingness  to  confide  in  their  own 
agent,  and  the  aversion  of  the  Austrian  ca- 
binet  to  communicate  with  him. 

When  we  survey  the  whole  machinery 
then,  by  which  the  grand  coalition  was  to 
be  moved  and  regulated,  we  discover 
nothing  but  weakness  and  confusion — a 
total  want  of  strength  in  the  materials ;  of 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  ;  of 
harmony  in  their  movements.  England, 
the  main-spring  of  the  union,  is  not  suf^ 
fered  to  communicate  directly  with  Aus- 
tria the  great  moving  power ;  while  the 
intercourse  with  such  a  petty  member  of 
the  system  as  Sweden,  is  constant  and 
intimate.  Russia,  calculated  by  nature  to 
pperate  as    a  grand    auxiliary  to  Austria, 
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is  first  made  the  centre  of  the  movement, 
and  then  the  balance  and  director.  The 
instruments  of  communication  employed 
by  England,  are  either  distrusted  by  her- 
self or  by  her  allies,  with  whom  they  are 
nevertheless  stationed  to  the  exclusion  of 
fitter  instruments,  and  the  increased  de- 
rangement of  the  machine.  But  above  all, 
though  England  furnishes  the  sinews  of 
the  war,  and  originates  the  whole  opera- 
tion, she  is  not  allowed  a  single  voice  in 
directing  or  conlrouling  it ;  she  is  excluded 
from  all  influence  over  the  operation  after 
it  is  once  resolved  upon  ;  studiously  re- 
pressed at  all  times,  except  M'hen  the 
wheels  cannot  move  without  her  assistance, 
and  even  then  only  permitted  to  interfere 
with  her  services,  and  compelled  to  ab- 
stain from  advice. 

Now  it  may  probably  be  stated  that  the 
powers  of  the  continent  would  not  coa- 
lesce with  us  on  any  other  terms ;  that 
from  dislike  of  our  active  interference  in 
continental  affairs,  they  refused  to  involve 
themselves  in  a  more  close  connection  with 
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US  than  the  necessitous  state  of  their  fi- 
nances required ;  that  from  dread  of  of- 
fending France  before  the  scheme  was  ma- 
tured, they  would  not  acknowledge  the 
extent  of  their  intercourse  with  us  ;  that 
from  these  motives  they  refused  to  give  us 
any  share  of  influence  in  arranging  the 
measures  of  the  league,  and  even  declined 
admitting  us  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  concerted  scheme. — Wfe  believe 
there  may  be  much  truth  in  this  statement, 
and  that  it  will  contain  a  just  account  of 
the  matter,  if  to  these  motives  of  repug- 
nance, we  add  a  great  disti-ust  of  our  politi- 
cal wisdom  in  continental  affairs ;  and  per- 
haps some  doubts  of  our  good  faith,  arising 
from  our  conduct  in  former  wars.  But  the 
existence  of  these  prepossessions  against  us, 
is  the  very  reason  why  this  juncture  should 
not  have  been  chosen  for  a  new  coalition  ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives, 
the  repugnance  of  Austria  and  Russia  to 
ally  themselves  with  us,  was  a  sufficient 
argument  against  pressing  the  formation  of 
a  league.     Austria  .would  not  give  iis  bet- 
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ter  terms,  you  say — That  is  no  reason  for 
making  a  confederacy  upon  bad  terms,  but 
a  perfectly  good   reason    for   waiting  till 
better  can  be  obtained.    There  was  no  ab- 
solute necessity  for  making  war  on  France 
in  the  summer  of  1805.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
we  were  not  in  such  fear  of  invasion,  as  to 
buy  the  short  respite  of  a  diversion  at  any 
price  :    There  was  no  pressing  occasion.  So 
far  at  least  as  the  country  was  concerned, 
for  having  a  continental  campaign  finished 
before  the  session  of  parliament  began  :  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  our    represeiitativeis 
would  have  granted  supplies  without  the 
stimulus  of  a  war  in  the  circle  of  Austria ;' 
and  a  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  govern- 
ment might  have  kept  them  in  good  hu- 
mour, without  the  fearful  amusement  of 
battles     between     French    and    German 
armies.     After  we  had  unwarily  begun  a 
new  coalition,  we  might  have  paused  v<  hett 
we   found  the   obstacles  to  its  success  so 
insurmountable.    There  Was  no  fatality  to 
make  us  persist  inarming  the  conti' ie.it, 
when   we  perceived-  that  the  po\\eis  of 
Germany  would  neither  utiite  together  nor 
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confide  in  us.     We  should  have  sacrificed 
nothing  but  our  temerity,  and  lost  nothing 
but  our  too  sanguine  hopes,  had  we  put 
off  the  execution  of  our  rash  design,  when 
we  discovered  that  Austria  would  not  treat 
directly  with  us  ;    that  she  durst  not  avow 
our  friendship,  until  Russia  came  up  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  consequences  of  such  an 
admission  ;    that  the  cabinets  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  cculd  not  be  brought  to  forget 
Silesia  and  the  iiidemnitics.     It  was  an 
ample  ground  for  refusing  to  complete  the 
league,    that  the  allies   would  give  us  no 
voice  in  forming  the  plans   of  the  cam- 
paign, or  even  in  arranging  the  system  of 
the  war ;  that  thev  for  the  first  time  re- 
cognised  the  enemy's  favourite   policy  of 
excluding    us   from   the   continent,    and 
would  not  hear  a  whisper  from  us  until  the 
moment  v.'hen  our  monev  was  \\anted. 

But  ever}'  part  of  our  conduct  is  marked 
with  the  same  deplorable  impatience  which 
pi'ompted  the  first  step.  Having  in  our 
rashueps  resolved  to  make  a  league,  not- 
withstanding the  unfitness  of  the  times. 
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the  same  temerity  made  us  persist  in  our 
scheme,  in  spite  of  the  backwardness  and 
distrust  of  our  allies.      We   hurried   on 
matters  to  a  new  coalition,  at  a  moment 
when  the  enemy  alone  could  lose  by  adelay ; 
and  pressed  forward  the  coalition  to  a  new 
war,  when  our  allies,  spiritless  and  ineffi- 
cient in  themselves,  w^ould  neither  suffer 
us  to  participate  in  the  formation,  nor  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  common  schemes. 
"  Make  war" — was  our  cry — "  successful- 
ly if  you  can,    but  make   war. — League 
against  France — wisely  and  cordially  if  pos- 
sible, with  such  a  union  among  yourselves 
and  such  solid  help  from  us,  as  may  give 
some  small  chance  of  safety,  if  not  of  ad- 
vantage— but  at   all  events  league  against 
France, ' '     Thus  a  coalition  and,  a  campaign 
were  the  only  objects  in  the  contemplation 
of  our  government,  and  they  fatally  attain- 
ed their  wish  ;  they  got  up  the  concert  of 
St.Petersburgh,  and  the  invasion  of  Bavaria. 
There  was  a  convention  and  a  war,  how- 
ever, which  they  did  not  bargain  for  ;  the 
enemy  was  as  rapid  in  completing  the  pic- 
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ture  as  they  had  been  in  preparing  the 
canvas  ;  the  finishing,  too,  for  so  hasty  a 
performance,  was  wonderfully  harmoni- 
ous with  the  original  design — he  gave  them 
in  a  few  weeks  the  conquest  of  Austria. 
and  the  treaty  of  Presburg. 

6.  We   now  proceed  to  follow  the  na 
tural  development  of  the    errors    which 
presided  over  the  formation  of  the  league, 
and  mingled  themselves  in  its  composition. 
To  the  total  exclusion    of  England    from 
her  just  and   natural  influence  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  war,  the  disasters  which 
followed  may  in  a    very  great  degree  be 
ascribed.     We  shall  enumerate  a   few  of 
the  faults  committed  by  the  aUies,  which 
our  interposition   might    effectually  have 
prevented,  and  of  which  we  must  share  the 
blame  if  we  could  have   interfered    and 
did  not. 

(l .)  To  some  it  may  perhaps  appear  ex- 
travagant to  maintain,  that  England  should 
have  interposed  her  voice  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Austrian  generals.  Yet  it  is 
certain   that  upon  former  occasions    she 
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used  this  privilege,  and  that  she  has  fre-' 
quently  named  the  commander  of  an  en- 
terprize  to  which,  besides  her  subsidies,  she 
contributed  in  a  very  hmited  proportion. 
How  attentively  Russia  was  listened  to  on 
this  point,  we  have  clear  evidence  in  the 
"  Protocol  of  conferences."    The  Russian 
court  expressly  refuses  to  place  her  troops 
under  the  command  of  any   one   but  an 
archduke  *,    There  was  no  risk  of  England 
making  such  a    stipulation  :  on   the  con- 
trary, had  she   been  allowed  to   concert 
upon  this  important  matter,  it  would  have 
been  her  duty  to  enforce  the  sacrifice  of  so 
absurd  a  condition.     Were  France  to  have 
such  a  connection  with  any  of  her  allies  as 
we  attempted   to  form  with  Austria  and 
Russia ;  were  her  interests  closely  involved 
with  the  success   of  the   common  opera- 
tions ;   were  she  engaged  to  give  for  the 
troops  employed,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 


*  Slip.  Pap.  p.  41.  Not  meaning  the  Arili-lukc 
Ciiarlos — hiu  in  the  cuse  of  his  being  indisposed, 
providing  that  none  but  an-Ai-chdnke  sJiali  siicgceU 
him 
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pounds  ten  shillings  per  man  yearly,  that 
more  than  treble  the  amount  of  their  pay — 
can  we  doubt  that  she  would  insist  upon 
a  voice,  in  the  great  question  of  chusing 
to  whose  talents  and  fortunes,  the  fate  of 
the  enterprise  should  be  committed  ?  The 
choice  of  general  Mack  was  in  every  respect 
singularly  injudicious  ;  from  the  authority 
of  Sir  A.  Paget,  we  learn  that  he  was  ex 
tremely  disagreeable  to  the  archduke.  He 
prabably  owed  his  appointment  to  court 
intrigue  ;  but  the  archduke's  strong  pre- 
judice against  him,  whether  founded  upon 
experience  of  his  character,  or  upon  mere 
personal  dislike,  if  that  illustrious  prince 
can  be  suspected  of  such  a  motive,  was  an 
insurmountable  objection  to  his  employ 
ment.  He  had  formerly  been  eminently 
unsuccessful  in  Italy.  Those  who  served 
with  him  in  Flanders  thought  meanly  of 
his  talents.  That  he  was  a  man  of  mili- 
tary detail,  an  excellent  quarter- master-ge- 
neral they  admitted  :  that  he  understood  his 
art  in  theory  too,  and  could  combine  a  good 
military  plan,  was   not  denied.     But  the 

F  2 
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best  judges  in  our  own  army,  believed  him 
to  be  devoid  of  that  versatihtj  of  genius, 
which  enables  a  commander  to  vary  his 
preconcerted  schemes  with  the  sudden 
change  of  circumstances ;  they  even  knew 
him  to  be  deficient  in  that  presence  of  mind, 
which  gives  a  leader  the  command  of  his 
personal  recourses,  under  an  unexpected 
turn  of  affairs  ;  in  other  words,  he  was 
understood  to  have  precisely  those  defects 
which  most  completely  disqualified  him 
for  opposing  the  captains  of  France.  This 
opinion  of  general  Mack  was  stated  by  of- 
ficers of  high  rank  and  great  respecta- 
bility in  the  British  army,  long  before  the 
surrender  of  Ulm.  If  our  cabinet  knew 
it  and  neglected  it,  their  culpability  was 
great :  but  still  more  have  they  to  answer 
for,  if  they  were  ignorant  of  what  might 
so  easily  have  been  ascertained. 

(2.)  A  grand  error  was  committed  by 
the  Austrians  in  passing  the  Inn,  and 
carrying  the  war  at  once  into  Bavaria, 
before  the  Russians  were  near  to  support 
them.      This  has  been  fully  exposed   in 
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Sir  A.  Paget's  dispatch  of  October  24*; 
and  had  he  been  admitted,  like  the  Russian 
envoy  to  the  conferences  at  Vienna,  we 
are  entitled  to  presume,  that  the  influence 
of  England  would  have  been  exerted  to 
recommend  a  wiser  plan.  But  it  is  not 
merely  in  this  point  of  view^  that  England 
should  have  interfered  to  modify  the  plan 
of  the  campaign.  The  violation  of  the 
Bavarian  neutrality,  v.ith  the  circum- 
stances of  injustice  affirmed  to  have  at- 
tended it,  would  have  called  imperiously 
for  the  interposition  of  an  ally,  who,  from 
her  disinterested  views,  was  the  proper  um- 
pire between  those  neighbouring  powers, 
and  whose  pure  principles  of  continental 
policy  v.'erc  committed  hy  the  oppressive 
measures  of  her  confederates. 

The  suppression  of  evidence  prevents 
us  from  ascertaining  the  precise  extent  of 
the  injustice  done  to  Bavaria.  The  ac- 
count given  by  the  elector,  is  in  a  material 
degree  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Aus- 
trian government.  The  fr  rmer  states  his 
desire  to  remain. neutral,  and  asserts  that 

*  Su;).  Pjp.  p.    1 1. 
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Austria  rendered  this  impossible,  by  sud- 
denlj'  demanding  an  incorporation  of  the 
Bavarian  with  the  imperial  troops  ;  refus- 
ing to  hear  of  any  alternative  but  the  im- 
mediate dismission  of  the  whole  Bavarian 
army  ;  and  instantly  following  up  these 
violent  demands  with  seizing  the  electoral 
dominions*. 

The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  af- 
firms, that  his  Serene  Highness  had  re- 
solved to  join  France ;  that  prompt  measures 
were  requisite  to  prevent  this  step — and 
that  the  Elector  behaved  with  great  dupli- 
city while  he  was  maturing  his  planf.  But 
it  is  distinctly  admitted  by  the  emperor,  that 
without  previously  preparing  the  Elector, 
or  attempting  by  negotiation  to  engage  him 
in  the  league,  a  requisition  was  suddenly 
made  of  his  assistance,  and  of  the  junction 
of  his  army  with  the  allies.  It  is  proved 
by  a  dispatch  of  Sir  A.    Paget  :|:,  that  the 

*  Historical  representation  of  the  Fllector  Palatine, 
Sept.  20.  1805. 

f  Answer  of  Austria,  Oct.  16. 

X  Slip.  Tap.  p.  1.  Tiie  dispatch  is  tiateJ  Sept.  5, 
before  it  could  possibly  be  known  at  Vienna  what 
answer  was  to  be  given  to  the  proposals  of  the  Prince. 
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Emperor  sent  Prince  Swazemberg,  Sep- 
tember 3,  to  intimate  the  march  of  his 
army  through  Bavaria.  The  Emperor  ac- 
knowledges* that  this  prince  was  the" 
bearer  of  his  first  proposal  to  the  court  of 
Munich,  where  he  arrived  on  the  0th — 
that  the  Elector's  answer  ^^■as  not  gi^■en 
till  the  8th,  before  which  time  all  the 
arrangements  for  seizing  Bavaria  had 
finally  been  made. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that,  if  the  plans  of 
the  electoral  court  were  doubtful,  or  if 
they  leant  towards  neutrality,  as  the 
Elector  states,  this  conduct  of  Austria  was 
at  once  impolitic  and  unjust.  But  if  the 
politics  of  that  court  were  so  decidedly 
French,  as  the  Emperor  asserts,  then  the 
sudden  attack  of  Bavaria  was  the  verv 
worst  expedient  which  could  be  devised 
for  gaining  her  over  to  tlie  alliance,  and 
counteracting  the  influence  acquired  by 
France  in  the  court  of  Munich,  from  the 
affair  of  the  indemnities.     In  rearing  up 

*  Answer  of  Austria  Odt.  IS. 
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that  influence,  Prussia  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental — England  had  sutfered  it — 
Austria  had  but  feebly  opposed  it.  Its 
effects  were  likely  to  be  felt  for  at  least 
fifteen  months  after  its  establishment,  and 
the  confederates  rashly  hurry  into  a  new 
war,  where  that  influence  must  be  highly 
detrimental,  without  making  any  prelimi- 
nary attempts  to  counteract  it,  and  before 
time  has  been  given  for  its  wearing  away. 
At  any  rate  the  errors  and  improprieties 
of  the  manner  in  which  Bavaria  was  at- 
tacked, were  obvious,  and  England  kept 
aloof  at  the  moment  when  her  councils 
or  influence  might  have  rectified  them. 

(3.)  The  arrangements  of  the  campaign 
between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  envo)  s, 
as  detailed  in  the  Protocol  of  conferences*, 
are  evidently  founded  upon  the  most  unac- 
countable mistakes  with  respect  to  the 
operations  of  the  French  troops.  The 
combination  proceeds  on  the  supposition, 
that  a  Russian  army  marches  nine  German 

*  Sup.  Pap.  p.  36,  ct  sec^. — See  p;unicul>irl«'  p.  46. 
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miles  in  four  days  at  an  average,  or  some- 
what more  than  ten  English  miles  a  day; 
and  upon  the  supposition  also  that  a  French 
army     will    march  at    the    very     same 
rate.   .  It   was  imagined,  then,  by   those 
generals,  who  had  so  often  been  opposed  to 
the  French,  and  so  constantly  been  beaten 
by  their  rapid  movements,  that  they  could 
march  no  more  than  ten  English  miles  a 
day  ! — It   was   conceived  that  a   French 
army,    unincumbered    by    baggage    and 
heavy  artiller}^  A\^ould  march  through  their 
own     territory — through     Flanders — the 
country  in  the  world  best  adapted  to  the 
movement   of   troops,  as   slowly  as   the 
cumberous   armies  of  Russia  could  drag 
their   way  through  strange  and  ditHcult 
countries — through  the  forests  of  Poland, 
and  the  mountains  of  Silesia  !     The  event 
proved  how  grievously  tliose  planners  of 
the    campaign   had  erred.      From    Bou- 
loo;ne   to   the   right  bank  of  the    Rhine, 
the  French  army  spent  only  three  weeks 
instead  of  five,    the   computed  time;     in 
a  fortnight  more  the  fate   of    the   cam- 
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paign   in    Swabia   was  decided.     It  had 
been  agreed  that  the  Russians  and  Aus- 
trians  should  join  on  the  Inn,  and  there 
wait  for  the   French,  who,  it  was  calcu- 
lated, would  take  sixty-four  days  to  march 
thither  from  Boulogne,  besides  six  days 
to  put  themselves  in  motion,  and  ten  which 
were  allowed  for  the  priority  of  informa- 
tion.    How  long  the  French  took  to  give 
their  orders  for  beginning  the  march,  we 
know  not  precisely — six  days  they  certain^. 
ly  did  not  consume  in  this  way.    But  one 
thing  is  too  surely  proved,  that  they  ar- 
rived at  the  Inn,  after  completely  destroy- 
ing theAustrian  armies,  a  fortnight  sooner 
than    the  estimate    supposed  they  could 
anive   in   order  to   begin  the  campaign. 
Nor  is  this  reasoning  from  the  event  un- 
fair in  the  present  question ;  that  event  is 
by  no  means  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  French  tactics.     Had  the  Russian 
and  Austrian  counsellors  any  right  to  make 
such   calculations  of  the   French   move- 
ments ?     Could   England  have   failed   to 
oppose  blunders  on  the  face  of  the  matter 
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SO  enormous,  if  she  had  been  permitted  to 
partake  in  the  consuhations,  upon  the 
common  cause,   at  Vienna  ? 

(4.)  But  although  such  errors  as  we  have 
been  contemplating  had  not  entered  into 
the  details  of  the  campaign,  there  was  afun- 
demental  omission  in  the  concerted  plan, 
which  must  have  proved  fatal  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  attempt  against  France.  No 
measures  were  taken  beforehand  for  the 
occupation  of  Switzerland,  or  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  Austrian  interest  in  that 
country ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  when  the  war  com- 
menced, was  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
neutrality  *.  It  is  manifest,  that,  if  the  war 
was  not  offensive  against  France,  it  had 
no  object :  and  few  points  seem  now  to  be 
more  clearly  ascertained,  than  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  any  successful  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  that  country  on  the  north 
of  the  Alps.  The  vulnerable  part  of  the 
French  territory,  is  that  which  can  only 

*  Sup.  Papers,  p.  9  and  10. 
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be  commanded  by  the  possession  of  Swit- 
zerland, Franche  Compte — an  open  coun- 
try, naturally  weak,  entirely  unprovided 
with  strong  places  or  works  of  art,  leading 
by  a  short  march  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
empire,  surrounded  by  several  of  the 
provinces  best  affected  towards  the  cause  of 
royalty  and  the  league.  If  France  wished  at 
any  time  to  commence  offensive  operations 
against  Austria,  the  occupation  of  Switzer- 
land mightbenecessaryfortheirsuccess;  not 
only  from  the  command  which  that  country 
has  of  the  communication  between  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  France  and  Italy,  and 
from  its  commanding  posture  towards  the 
Austrian  possessions  ;  but  also  because,  if 
not  occupied  by  France,  it  must  either  be 
seized  by  Austria,  to  the  incalculable  danger 
of  Franche  Compte,  or  remain  neutral,  to 
the  great  and  hazardous  diminution  of  the 
French  line  of  attack.  But  if  France 
changes  her  usual  mode  of  invading  Aus- 
tria, and  pushes  on  with  her  main  army, 
not  in  Italy  but  Swabia,  while  the  posses- 
sion of  Lombardy  and  the  Genoese,  and 
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the  command  of  Lower  Italy  allows  her 
to  support  that  operation  by  an  army  on 
the  Adriatic  ;   it  is  certainly  of  less  conse- 
quence that  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland 
should  narrow  her  line  of  attack  ;  and  she 
gains  more  by  the   certainty  of  avoiding 
any  danger  from  that  quarter,  than  she 
loses  by   the   sacrifice  of  one  additional 
point  of  invasion.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
France  is  to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  the 
neutralitv  of  Switzerland  is  absolutelv  ne- 
cessarv  for  her  safety.     If  that  country'  is 
rendered  impassable,  all  fears  for  the  only 
valuable  part  of  France  are  removed.  If  it 
is  lelft  open  to  Austria,  while  her  armies  are 
making  advances  from  Lombardy,  through 
Piedmont  and  the  Genoese,  and  by  threat- 
ening an  attack  upon  the  southern  depart- 
ments of  France,  are  dravvdng  the  French 
troops   towards   the    Mediterranean,   and 
forcing  them  to  fail  back  upon  France,  not 
by  the  side  of  Switzerland,  but  by  the  Col 
di  Tende  and  the  Ya;- ;  and  while  the  armies 
on  the  Rhine  are  supporting  the  southern 
operations  by  defending  Germany,  or  even 
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threatening  Alsace,  the  occupation  of  Swit- 
zerland by  the  allies,  must  give  the  enemy 
a  line  of  weak  country  to  defend,  from 
Hunningen  to  Lyons,  in  an  arch  of  which 
the   allies  have   possession   of  the   cord. 
The  grand  fault  of  the  directory  in  1 799, 
was  their  first  neglecting  to  secure,   and 
then  themselves   violating  the  neutrality 
of    Switzerland  :  they  occupied  it,    and 
when    their  inadequate  means  of  attack 
compelled   them  to  resume  the  defensive, 
France  was   exposed  in   consequence  of 
Switzerland   not  being  neutral,    to  s.uch 
imminent  danger  of  a  formidable  $ , 
sion,  that  nothing  saved  her  but  the    So- 
lent remedy  of  calling   out    the    second 
and  third  conscriptions. 

The  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  then,  is 
of  all  points  the  most  important  to  FrancCj 
whether  she  wishes  to  carry  on  a  defen- 
sive war,  or  to  attack  in  a  single  point  on 
the  North  of  the  Alps.  So  sensible  of 
this  were  the  Fx-ench  government,  and  so 
well  aware  of  the  error  which  had  almost 
proved  fatal  in  1799,  that  their  first  anxiety 
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on  a  near  prospect  of  war,  was  to  estab- 
lish the  Swiss  neutrahty.  To  this  the  ca- 
binet of  Vienna  unhappily  consented  ; 
forgetfiil  of  the  evils  which  must  result 
from  such  a  Step  in  all  offensive  opera- 
tions against  France,  and  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  securing  that  neutrality  against 
the  French  one  moment  longer  than  t/iev 
might  find  it  beneficial  to  their  own 
cause.  Although,  therefore,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  had  not  proved  fatal 
in  consequence  of  other  errors  ;  although 
France  had  then  been  foiled,  and  the 
Austrians  had  been  required  to  follow 
up  their  first  successes  in  Germany  or 
Italy,  by  carrying  the  war  into  France  ; 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  would  have 
destroyed  every  chance  of  pursuing  the 
offensive  with  success,  by  reducing  the 
French  frontier  to  the  strong  country  be-* 
tween  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Var,  the  impregnable  bastion  r  r^f 
Holland,  and  the  iron  wall  of  the  >'  Ne- 
therlands and  Rhine.  When  we  ^iind 
such  a  grand  omission  as  this  in  the  c  :om- 
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binations  of  the  allies,  mg  are  intitled  to 
maintain  that  the  addition  of  one  other 
counsellor  would  have  supplied  it  ;  and 
that  counsellor  ought  to  have  been  Eng- 
land, the  soul  and  support  of  the  con- 
federacv. 

But.  the  conduct  of  England  relative  to 
Swiss  affairs,   was  in_deed  unfortunate  in 
other  respects.     She  seems  to  have  joined 
with  the   allies   in    misconceiving    at   all 
times  the  importance  of  die  Alpine  terri- 
tory.    Her    treatment    of    the     cantons 
when  France  invaded  them  in    1802,  and 
the  misfortunes  m  hich  befel  her  allies  in 
those  countries,    through    the    unskilful- 
ness  of  the   English   agents,  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  war,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  the  -Swiss.     But  a  more  re- 
cent impolicy  on    our  part,   has   thrown 
away  all  the  advantages   which  the  coali- 
4,;-^jon  might  still  have  expected  from  the 
tiVj'.led  valour  of  that  people,  and  their  un- 
coa^querable     hatred    of    France.       We 
grarl  ^ted  pensions  to   many  of  the  Swiss 
offic  j^ers  who  had  entered  our  service  dur- 
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ing  the  last  war,  and  always  on  the  ex- 
press condition  that  they  should  not  reside 
in  Switzerland  .  These  brave  men, 
whose  influence  with  their  countrymen 
was  powerful ;  whose  fidelity  to  our  cause 
had  never  been  suspected ;  who  only 
panted  after  the  moment  when  their  rage 
against  France  might  once  more  shew  it- 
self at  the  head  of  their  peasantry,  vvere 
thus  deprived  of  the  only  means  by  \\  hich 
they  could  maintain  their  personal  autho- 
rity, and  support  the  good  cause  in  their 
own  country.  Had  they  been  allowed  to 
receive  at  home  a  pension,  earned  by  the 
utter  ruin  of  their  fortunes  in  our  service, 
and  not  forced  to  earn'it  over  again  by 
submitting  to  banishment ;  and  had  a  si- 
milar bounty  been  extended  to  the  other 
reduced  othcers,  who  were  left  at  tte 
peace  without  means  of  subsistence,  un- 
less they  entered  the  French  or  Helvetian 
service ;  the  means  would  have  been  pre- 

*  This  fact  will  npt  be  denied  by  any  agent  of  the 

Snglish  government. 
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pared — in  generosity  and  prudence  pre- 
pared— of  rousing  the  whole  Alps  from 
Constance  to  the  Rhone,  in  hostility  lo 
France,  as  soon  as  the  war  should  break 
out ;  and   the  allies  would  then  have  had 
some  prospect  of  invading  that  powerful 
empire,  on  the  side  where  alone  it  can  be 
attacked.     It  must,  however,  be  admitted, 
that  such  a  Conduct  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land  would   have   been   anomalous,   and 
sufficiently  inconsistent   with  the  rest   of 
her  foreign  policy.     To  have  looked  for- 
ward beyond  the  next  year ;  to  have  taken 
measures  in  silence  for  the  slow  prepara- 
tions of  distant  events  ;  to  have  gradually 
disposed  the  minds  of  a  people  in  our  fa- 
vour by  kind    treatment,  for    which   no 
immediate  retiirn  was  expected,  or  won 
them  by  any  other  means  than   a  mani- 
festo from  a  commander  at  the  head  of  a 
paultry  force  ;  to  have  laid  plans   of  war 
beforehand  which   should   not  for  some 
time    burst  into  view,    with  glare  and 
noise ;  out  of  our  millions  to  have  given  a 
few  pounds  for  the  support  of  our  firmest 
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friends,   ruined  in   our  cause ;    to    bave 
spent  what   we    did  give,  in   a  manner 
grateful  to  them,  or  really  beneficial  to 
our  interests;  in  our  countless  subsidies, 
to   have  had  a  single  gviinea   besto\\ed, 
which  should  not  be  repaid  by  the  defeat 
of  the   receiver  immediately,  and  his  ut- 
ter ruin,  at  six  months   credit — all   thife 
would  have    indicated   a   strange,  unac- 
countable   deviation    from    the     system 
which  has  been   unremittingly  at  work, 
since  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,    by  day  and 
by  night,  during  war  and   during  truce, 
in  aggrandizing  the  proud,  and  crushing 
the  humble ;  and  which  has  at  length,  by 
the  most  persevering  constancy  of  opera- 
tion, happily  compleated  the  ruin  of  our 
allies,  and  triumphing,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed,   over  various  and   mighty   obstacles, 
established   our  enemy  in  universal  ecu 
pire. 

These  four  capital  errors  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  late  war,  are,  we  think, 
either  to  be  ascribed  to  England  not  having 
been  consulted,  or  else  to  her  halving  pur- 

G  2 
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taken  in  the  infatuation  of  the  allies.     But 
it  will  be  said  that  those  allies  would  give 
her  no  voice  in  such  matters  as  the  choice 
of  a  general,  the  march   of  troops,   and 
the  plan  of  a  campaign ;  and  that    they 
would  have  persisted  in  adhering  to  their 
own  errors,  even  after   England  should 
have  pointed  them  out.     This  is  not  im- 
probable ;  but  it  only  shews  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  that  things  were  not  ripe  for 
a  new  war.     If  Austria  persisted  in  pre- 
ferring a  general,  from  court  favour,  to 
the  great  prince  who  had  twice  saved  the 
monarchy;  if  she  insisted  on  calculating 
her    plans    upon     the    supposition    that 
French  armies   can  only  move  ten  miles 
a-day  through  Flanders ;  if  she  shut  her 
eyes  to  the  value  of  Bavaria,  and  refused 
to  learn   the    paramount   importance   of 
Switzerland  in  any  war  against  France — 
then  it  was^ianifest  that  nothing  could 
be  hoped  for,   and  that  Austria  had  not 
been  subdued  to  a   sense  of  her  interest, 
nor  felt  her  real  situation.     It  was   the 
province  of  England  to  prevent  her  from 
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beginning  a  league  for  whitih  she  was  so 
iil  prepared.  It  was  madness  in  England 
to  hurry  on  the  continent  to  a  war,  which, 
if  unsuccessful,  must  be  its  last  struggle 
for  independence,  in  circumstances  that 
made  it  madness  to  hope  for  success. 

7.  It  remains  to  inquire  what  direct 
assistance  Great  Britain  afforded  to  the 
coalition  which  she  had  formed — how  far 
her  co-operation  with  the  measures  of 
hostilit}',  was  either  well-planned  or  well- 
timed. 

An  expedition  was  prepared  for  the 
north  of  Germany,  at  a  time  when  the 
cause  of  the  allies  might  have  been  mate- 
rially aided  by  a  diversion  either  in  Holland, 
or  the  north  of  France,  and  the  country  of 
Hanover  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  our 
operations.  It  is  needless  to  remark,  how 
very  tritling  the  benefit  of  such  a  scheme" 
was  to  the  advantage  of  making  a  pow- 
erful diversion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign.  Admitting  that  Hanover  should 
be  occupied  aftera  short  defence — the  most 
critical  moment  for  distracting  the  French 
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force  was  thrown  away,  and  our  allies 
had  a  right  to  complain  that  our  co-opera- 
tion was  limited  to  an  object  purely 
British,  while  they  were  risking  their  ex- 
istence for  the  independence  of  the  conr 
tinent. 

When  the  army  of  invasion  left  Bou- 
logne almost  defenceless,  surely  we  might 
have  made  an  attempt  upon  its  works,  by 
lauding  a  force  ;  and  had  some  chance  of 
destroying  the  flotilla  which  has  given  so 
much  uneasiness  to  this  country,  but 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  dreaded  as  it  will 
always  form  a  popular  ground  of  objection 
to  a  peace  with  France.  The  enemy  had 
withdrawn  his  armv  suddenly,  and  the 
first  step  which  he  was  likely  to  take  was 
to  supply  its  place  by  marching  from  the 
interior  new  troops,  better  fitted  for  gar- 
rison duty  than  for  the  service  of  the  field. 
The  opportunity,  therefore,  of  attacking 
Boulogne  was  transient,  and  must  be 
seized  at  once.  Our  government,  engaged 
in  projects  of  new  arms,  and  fireworks^, 
and  arrows,  and  the  other  resources  of  the 
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chymical  method  of  war,  allowed  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  by  which  assuredly  will 
not  soon  return. 

But,  when  an  expedition  was  resolved 
■  •^  to  Germany,  means  were  taken  to 
t  its  utility  and  narrow  its  chance 
ccess  as  far  as  possible.  The  de- 
t-arture  of  the  army  from  Boulogne  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
our  troops  did  not  arrive  in  Hanover  be- 
fore the  middle  of  November.  This  delay 
is  most  unaccountable.  The  moment  that 
tlie  invasion  was  put  ofF,  our  forces  should 
liave  been  ready  to  set  sail :  the  prepara- 
tions should  have  been  made  before  that 
time,  because  we  knew  perfectly  well,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  the  Boulogne 
army  must  leave  the  coast.  But,  besides 
forcing  the  continent  to  begin  the  attack 
unprepared,  it  appears  that  the  war,  of 
which  we  were  the  planners  and  insti- 
gators, found  us  after  all  our  negotiations 
still  less  pi'cpared  than  our  allies.  Accord- 
ingly the  armament  lost  the  fine  season, 
and  sailed,  as  British  expeditions  generally 
do,    in    a   month  v.hen   storms   must   be 
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expected.  Some  of  our  best  troops  were 
lost  ;  the  rest  arrived  in  time  to  make  a 
shew  of  retaking  Hanover,  after  every 
chance  of  doing  any  thing  more  than  de- 
fending that  electorate  w^as  gone*.  The 
alHes  saw  that  nothing  could  be  gained  to 
the  common  cause  by  such  an  operation ; 
and  Austria  has  since  ascribed  part  of  the 
general  disasters  f  to  our  delay  in  making 
any  diversion. 

But  still  worse  contrived  was  our  co- 
operation in  Italy.  Had  the  English  and 
Russian  army  in  the  Mediterranean  landed 
in  Lombardy,  or  the  Venetian  territory,  so 
as  cither  to  join  the  Archduke  (a  benefit  in- 
calculable to  troops  commanded  by  in- 
ferior generals  J)  or   to  hang  upon  Mas- 

*  See  Gener..   D  n's  Proclamation,  Nov.  20,1805. 

f  Count  Satiirciiilierg's  note,  Sup.  Pap.  p.  52. 

X  ii  cannot  be  reckoned  any  disrespect  to  the  meri- 
torious officer  at  the  head  of  the  aihed  armv,  to 
presume  thar  great  advantage  would  have  arisen  from 
his  not  opposing  the  ablest  general  of  France,  nithout 
the  assistance  >  f  Prince  Charles.  General  Craig's 
services  in  the  East  arc  certainly  very  eminent ;  but 
the  Malirattas,  with  ail  the  improvements  which  they 
liave  reaped  from  our  East  Indian  policy',  are  still  a 
v'eiy  different  enemy  from  the  French,  and  General 
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Sena's  rear ;  the  best  effects  might  have 
followed.  The  inferiority  of  the  Austrians 
in  point  of  force  was  clearly  the  cause  of 
their  not  making  head  against  the  enemy 
in  that  quarter:  still  greater  was  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers  after  the  defeats  in  Ger- 
many caused  the  Arcliduke  to  detach  a 
large  body  of  his  army  to  reinforce  General 
Mack  .  That  was  the  moment  when  the 
assistance  of  twenty  thousand  English  and 
Russians  was  likely  to  be  of  eminent  ser- 
vice :  but,  instead  of  adopting  this  plan, 
we  landed  an  army  in  Naples,  than  which 
no  measure  could  be  more  injudicious. 

We  affected  to  defend  the  King  of  Naples, 
yet  we  forced  him  to  give  our  troops  ad- 
mittance, immediately  after  he  had  solemn- 
ly engaged  himself  not  to  admit  any 
English  or  Russian  forces  into  his  territo- 
ries, or  any  ships  of  war  into  his  portst. 
In  return  for  this  strict  neutrality  which 

Ciaig  would  unquestionably  hare  found  the  Italian 
campaign  a  new  scene.  "  Lo)ige  alius  Jlaliip 
quel  in  Indite,  per  quam  temidentn  agmine  cnminissa- 
iundus  incfxsit,  visus  illi  habitus  esset,  sa/liis  Apu- 
li(e  ft  monies  Lucanos  cement!.'^ — Tit.  Liv,  ix.  17. 

*  Sir  A.  Paget's  dispatch,  Sup.  Pap.  p.  21. 

■j-   Treaty  of  Portici,  Oct.  8,   1803. 
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he  promised  to  observe,  France  withdrew 
her  troops  from  his  dominions.     As  soon 
as  they  \\'ere  gone,  England  compelled  him 
to  break  his  engagements,  and  to  receive 
her  army.  But  admitting  that  the  measures 
were  not   compulsory  on  our  part,    we 
ought  to  have  respected  his  neutrality,  it' 
he    himselr"  did  not  ;    and,  knowing  his 
engagements  with   France,   we  ought  to 
have  taken  no  advantage  of  any  disposition 
which   he   might  betray   to  break  them. 
Indeed  we  gained  nothing  by  this  rash  and 
unjust  conduct.      The  French  arm}'  was 
gone  at  any   rate,  and   Naples  freed   for 
the  present.     We  did  not  venture  to  land 
an  army  until  every  thing  had  been  done 
which   could  be  gained  by  a   victorious 
campaign.      The  French  troops  were  sure 
to  return  as  soon  as  the  affairs  in  the  north 
should  be  settled,  and   then  we  must  fly 
as  speedily  as  possible.     A  landing  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  a  junction  with  the  Arch- 
duke, would  have  had  the  effect  of  ireeing 
Naples  from  the  French,  had   they  been 
willing    to   remain   there,    just    as    cer- 
tainly as  landing  in  the   bay  of  Naples. 
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Bv  pursuing   the   former  plan,   effectual 
service  would  have  been  performed  in  the 
norch,  besides  the  liberation  of  the  south. 
The    latter   plan,    which    unhappily    we 
adopted,  without  doing  any  good   to  the 
Archduke,  only  protected  Naples  so  long 
as  it  w^as  the  interest  of  France  to  with- 
draw her  troops,  and  kept  a  large  army 
unemployed,  so  long  as  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  allies  to  have  every  soldier  in  their 
service  brouglit  into  the  field  against  the 
enemy.     The  occupation  of  Naples,  then, 
after  the  French  had  left  it,  could  never 
as- ist  the  campaign  in  the  north.     If  the 
allies    were   successful    in    that    quarter  ;■ 
Kajiles  was  freed   at  any  rate.     If  they 
were  unsuccessful,    our   army  could   not 
long  defend  it.     We  managed  with  our 
usual  skill  to  unite  all  disadvantages  in  one 
plan  :  we  hurried  on  one  ally  to  the  ruin 
which  has  since  befallen  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  our  army  useless  at  a 
time  when  another  ally  might  have  been 
saved  by  its   co-operation.     So  uniform, 
so  harmonious  in  every  quarter  have  been 
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the  schemes  of  England  throughout  the 
late  coaUtion  ! — And  can  we  wonder  that 
our  affairs  have  been  ruined  amidst  the 
waste  of  our  resourses,  and  the  squander 
of  our  opportunities,  when  we  have  been 
consistent  only  in  impolicy,  lavish  of  every 
thing  but  vigour,  and  strenuous  in  pursu- 
ing all  varieties  of  plan,  all  sorts  of  system, 
except  those  which  border  upon  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  ? 

It  remains  before  closing  the  melan- 
choly history  of  our  misconduct,  that  some 
notice  should  be  taken  of  the  strange  pro- 
ceeding adopted  by  his  majesty's  late  mi- 
nisters, in  publishing  dispatches  relating  to 
some  of  the  most  delicate  subjects  imagin- 
able. 

The  treaties  laid  before  parliament  are 
not  given  entire :  several  articles  are  sup- 
pressed ;  but  one  is  inserted  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  binding  the  contracting  parties 
to  act  in  a  certain  event  contrary  to  their 
public  declarations  *.  Why  a  stipulation, 
which  convicts  the  parties  of  deliberately 

*  Additional  Art.  July  24— Treat,  p.  2t. 
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laying  the  grounds  of  a  positive  falsehood, 
should  not  have  been  kept  concealed,  as 
well  as  other  separate  articles*,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine.  How  far  Russia 
and  Austria  will  approve  of  the  disclosure, 
it  is  easy  to  conjecture.  There  is  the 
same  indiscretion  in  publishing  a  secret 
article,  binding  England  to  subsidize  Aus- 
tria and  Sweden,  if  they  came  forward 
within  ten  months — when  the  treaty  itself 
threatens  to  withhold  all  subsidy,  unless 
those  powers  take  the  field  within  four 
months  f.  It  is  obvious,  that,  for  the  fu- 
ture, all  such  threats  from  Russia  and 
England  will  be  of  no  avail  ;  their  precise 
meaning  is  now  ascertained.  It  is  proba- 
ble, too,  that  the  Austrian  cabinet  will  not 
be  much  pleased  with  the  publication  of 
Sir  A.  Paget's  dispatch  of  2yth  August,  in 
which  he  states,  that  Count  Cobentzel  had 
insinuated  to  him,  that  the  language  of  the 

*  Articles  3,  T,  9,  and    10,    are  suppressed,  possibly 
more. 

t  Compare  first  Separate  Art.  (public)  withsecond 
ditto  (secret)  Treat,   p.  11,  20. 
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Emperor  would  be  heightened  or  lowered 
in  proportion  as  he  should  be  subsidized 
by  England  *. 

We  may  also  form  scMme  conjecture 
of  the  Archduke  Charles's  feelings,  when 
he  finds  himself  held  up  to  the  world,  by 
the  official  papers  of  the  English  cabinet, 
as  the  slave  of  ill-temper  and  jealousy ; 
fearful  of  reinforcing  the  army  of  his 
rival ;  taking  umbrage  at  such  reinforce- 
ments being  given,  when  the  fate  of  the 
monarchy  depended  on  it :  and  this  ri- 
val too — the  object  of  all  this  jealousy 
and  umbrage  in  the  mind  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Austria — General  INIark! — 
M'hen  Sir  A.  Paget  gave  such  infoima- 
tion  1  to  his  court,  he  only  repeated  lightly 
Y,\rdt  he  had  been  told  falsely ;  but  sure!}  he 
never  expected  that  his  con-munication 
would  be  laid  before  Parliament  as  a  public 
document.  Count  Rasumofski,  too,  when 
he  transmitted  his  free  strictures  on  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  to  his  court,  did  not 
probably  conceive  that  our  government, 

*  Sup.  Fap.  p.  4.         t   l^'«i-  P-  11  ''I'ld  l-^ 
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getting  notice  of  them  through  their  mi- 
nister at  St.  Petersburgh,  would  publish 
them  to  all  the  world.  It  is  possible,  that 
he  may  feel  it  rather  unpleasant  to  com- 
municate with  a  ministry  who  are  now 
aware  of  his  contempt  for  their  character*. 
The  same  ambassador  is  convicted  of  hav- 
ing deceived  our  minister  at  Vienna,  as  to 
his  knowledo;e  of  the  Russian  armv's  des- 
tination.  Sir  A.  Paget's  dispatch  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  states  that  Count  Rasumofski 
knew  nothing  about  itf,  but  the  Protocol 
of  Conferences  proves  that  in  July  he  knew 
the  whole  matter^.  The  publication  of 
the  Protocol,  too,  clearly  proves  that  the 
allies  had  reason  to  reckon  upon  the  co- 
operation of  the  Neapolitans,  as  soon  as 
their  army  should  land  from  Corfu  ||  ;  and 
this  information,  thus  communicated  to  the 
French  government,  would  have  ensured 
the  total  ruin  of  the  Sicilian  court,  if  the 
more  active  efforts  of  our  friendiliip   had 

*  Sup.  pap.  p.  16.  t  Ibid.  p.  7. 

Jlbid,  p.  43.  ;,        II    Ibid.  p.  43  &  44. 
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not  already  effected  that  object  in  a  more 
direct  way. 
It  was  not  enough,  then,  that  our  fatal 
activity  accomplished  at  last  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  continent ;  that  our  allies  were 
by  our  exertions  brought  to  utter  discom- 
fiture ;  we  must  hold  them  up  to  contempt 
after  the  struggle  is  over,  by  divulging  se- 
crets which  the  most  limited  discretion 
would  have  respected.  Not  content  with 
sacrificing  the  foreign  interest  of  England, 
by  the  compendious  events  of  one  short 
campaign,  we  must  cut  it  up  by  the  roots, 
and  prevent  its  ever  growing  again,  by 
taking  such  steps  as  may  naturally  beget 
distrust  and  alienation  ;  by  ruining  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  our  character  for  discretion 
and  good  faith,  which  had  survived  the 
wreck  of  so  many  continental  leagues. 
And  to  what  purpose  have  those  disclosures 
been  made  ?  Whose  cause  have  tliey 
served  ?  AVhich  of  the  measr.i-es  that 
produced  the  downfal  of  Austria  have 
they  elucidated  ?  Which  of  the  British 
statesmen  who  planned  those   measures 
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have  they  exculpated  ?  To  thoughtless- 
ness alone  can  this  conduct  be  imputed, 
o  •  to  the  i'atuity  of  despair ;  to  the  un- 
heeding temerity,  the  impatience  of  rest, 
which  d.vised  and  directed  the  third  co- 
alition ;  and  the  despair  which  those 
always  feel  most  imder  disappointment, 
whose  hopes  are  the  most  extravagant,  and 
whose  resources  are  the  most  paltry. 

From  contemplating  the  progress  of  our 
late  fatal  misconduct,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
casting  behind  us  -a  look  at  the  better 
times  of  English  history  ;  w  hen  the  affairs 
of  this  country  were  administered  by  the 
vigour  of  Cromwell,  or  her  fortunes  and 
the  liberties  oi'  Europe  entrusted  to  the 
sagacity  of  William  ;  when  the  name  of 
England  was  dreaded  on  every  sea,  her 
alliance  courted  as  the  badge  of  honour, 
and  the  pledge  of  safety  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  her  protecting 
wisdom  revered  by  all  the  nations,  as  their 
common  shelter  from  oppression.  How 
mightily  have  things  been  since  changed  ! 
How  little  is  that  Encrland  now  to  be  re- 

o 
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cognized  !  How  plainly  may  the  revolution 
in  her  destiny  be  traced  to  the  alteration  of 
her  conduct !  It  is  indeed  highly  instruc- 
tive to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  contrast 
the  policy  which  gave  birth  to  the  con- 
quest of  Germany,  with  that  which,  after 
preparing  the  grand  alliance,  was  deve- 
loped in  the  victories  of  INIarlborough,  and 
ended  in  the  subjugation  of  France.  From 
such  a  comparison  we  may  learn  why  the 
event  was  so  different. 

The  overgrown  power  of  Louis  XIV, 
was  ably  but  unsuccessfully  resisted 
by  the  allies,  during  the  war  which 
ended  so  fa\ourably  to  France  in  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen.  After  that  treaty,  his  inso- 
lence knew  no  bounds,  and  scarcely  a 
month  passed  without  some  aggression, 
vihich  A\Duld  have  amply  justified  a 
renewal  of  the  war.  But  William,  then 
the  soul  of  the  alliance,  exerted  all  his 
influence  in  repressing  any  premature  op- 
position; wisely  judging  that  the  justice  of  a 
war — the  extentolthe  provocatior^ — is  only 
half  the  question  ;  and  must  always  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  prospect  of  succeeding  by 
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an  appeal  to  arms.     In  a  few  years,  Spain 
rashly   began   hostilities,    which  William 
having  in  vain   tried  to   prevent,  endea- 
voured by  all  prudent  means  to  assist.   He 
applied  to  every  court   in  order   to  com- 
bine a  new  alliance  :  but  finding  that  the 
time  was  not  come,  he  continued  to  pre- 
'  pare  measures,  which  he  knew  must  lead 
to  a  happy  result  at  a  future  period.      As 
he     foresaw,     the     usurpations    of    the 
French  king,  and  his  religious  persecuti- 
ons, in  a  few  years  excited  a  universal  dis- 
position to  oppose  him,  and  waiting  until 
this  spirit  had  reached  its  highest  pitch,  he 
availed  himself  of  it,  lo  form  the  leatnie  of 
4-Ugsburg,  which  united  the  catholic  as- 
well  as  protcstant  interests   of  the  empire, 
in  one  common  cause  against  France.    In 
1081,  he  miglit  have   gained  one  of  the 
rival  parties,  but  he  knew  how  inadequate 
such  support  v\  ould  prove  to  the  exigences 
of  the  occasion.      He   waited   imtil  the 
coiurse  of  events  had  prepared  both  the 
contending   interests,    the    Austrian  and 
Priissian   tactions   ol'  those  days,   and  he 
H  2 
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.succeeded  in  uniting  them  all  under  li!5 

^■Standard.  The  whole  Empire  was  now 
combined  against  France  ;  Spain  and  IIoU 

,  land  acceded  to  the  league  ;  Savoy  soon 
after  joined  it ;  Sweden  and  Denmark 
warmly  fovourcd  the  cause ;  and  the  court 
of  Rome  itself,  was  by  the  able  negotiations 
of  William,  induced  to  support  a  contest 
most  essential  to  the  Protestant  Church. 
This  great  confederacy  was  animated  with 
one  spirit  of  resistance  to  France,  and  sub- 
mission   to   the  counsels  of  their    leader, 

,.  All  Europe  was  cordially  united  in  the 
league,    with  the  exception    of  England : 

.  and  yet,  on  this  single  account,  William 
delayed  putting  the  allies  in  motion,  not- 
withstanding the  continued  iu'^ults  and 
increasing  aggressions  of  France  :  he  waited 
until  he  had  undertaken  that  enterprise 
which  secured  the  liberties  of  this  country, 
and  which  enabled  him  to  complete  the 
alliance  for  restoring  those  of  Europe.  It 
was  not  till  after  he  had  eflected  the  Revu- 
iiition,  and  could  add  England  to  the 
kague,  that  he  allowed   the  confederates 
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to  take  the  field  ;  and  then,  he  continued 
to  be  the  mover  of  the  whole  operations, 
not  by  manifestoes  or  subsidies,  but  by 
active  assistance,  and  by  superintending  in 
person  at  repeated  conferences  of  the  com- 
bined powers,  the  whole  arrangement  of 
their  plans  for  the  war.  By  the  success 
of  this  system  the  tide  was  at  length  turned 
against  France  ;  and  though  the  peace  of" 
Ryswick  still  left  her  a  formidable  neigh- 
bour, it  succeeded  in  repressing  her  en- 
croachments and  securing  the  independ- 
ence of  other  states,  which,  since  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen,  she  had  been  constantly ' 
attacking.  "  There  was  not  one  of  the ' 
allies,  (says  Bishop  Burnett), who  complain- 
ed that  he  had  been  forgot  by  him,  or 
wronged  in  the  treaty  :  Nor  had  the  desire 
of  having  his  title  universally  acknowledg- 
ed, raised  any  impatience  in  him,  or  made 
him  run  into  this  peace  with  any  indecent 
haste."* 

His  moderation  and  good  sense  in  making 
the  best  peace  he  could,  notwithstanding 

*  History  of  his  own  Times,  ii,  11 7. 
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his  rooted  antipathy  to  France  was  equally, 
eminent.  "  The  terms  of  it,"  says  Bur- 
nett, "  were  still  too  mucli  to  the  advan- 
"  tage  of  France;  but  the  length  and 
"  charge  of  the  war  iiad  so  exJiaustcd  the 
"  allies,  that  the  king  saw  the  necessity  of 
"  accepting  the  best  conditions  that  could  be 
"  got*."  He  well  knew  that  the  next  war 
must  complete  the  \;ictorics  which  his  policy 
and  prudence  had  begun  to  atchieve.  His 
measures  w^^e  accordingly  planned  with 
a.view  to  new  resistance ;  and  after  his  re- 
sources, and  those  of  his  allies  had  been 
recruited  by  an  interval  of  quiet,  they 
revived  the  league,  under  the  well  known 
name  of  that  Grand  Alliance,  which  led. 
tljrough  a  series  of  brilliant  exploits  to  the 
utter  humiliation  of  the  common  enemy. 

To  complete  the  contrast  between  the 
character  of  this  great  Prince's  policy,  and 
that  which  produced  the  late  continental 
war,  it  would  be  necessary  to  detail  the 
whple  particulars  of  his  public  life.  Jt 
j»ay,^be  sufficient  to  finish  the  parallel  at 

*  History  of  his  own  Times,  ii.  111. 
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present  attempted,  if  wc  add,  that  he  was 
eminently  distinguished  by  a  certain  slow- 
ness to  passion  in  his  closet,  as  well  as  by 
uncommon  ardour  in  action  ;  that  his  juc?g- 
ment  was  prompt  and  alert,  in  proportion 
as  his  temper  was  cold.  His  schemes  con- 
ceived in  sobriety  of  mind,  were  calculated 
to  attain  some  great  and  solid  end,  and  not 
to  strike  the  vulgar  by  their  gaudiness. 
Their  execution  was  delayed  until  the  mo- 
ment when  success  was  most  likely — not 
adjusted  to  tlie  time  when  popular  applause 
might  be  grateful,  or  convenient  for  other 
purposes.  In  planning  them  he  was  close 
and  reserved  ;  but  when  he  had  matured 
them,  and  when  his  time  came,  there  was 
no  wavering,  no  procrastination,  no  vapour- 
ing of  hopes ;  tinally,  after  the  tlireat  was 
made,  not  one  moments'  delay  of  waich 
the  enemy  could  avail  himself;  the  noise 
never  went    before  the  stroke  *. 

*  The  promoters  of  the  late  continental  war  appear  ail  alotig 
to  tkave  mistaken  paa^ion  and  precipitancy  tix  energy  and 
promptitude  on  their  own  part;  and  on  the  part  of  foreign 
powers,  they  uniformly  confounded  forbearance  with  spiritless 
iubmission — ^prudence  with  weakness,  and  prudence  with  timi- 
dity.    The   exiraple  of  oce  greit   moisirch  is  quoted  abcv;, 
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It  is  remarkable  liow universal  the  contrast 
(o  nliich  we  are  alluding,  is  observable  even 
in  minute  particulars.  "  He  was,"  says 
tlie  Historian,   •'  an  exact  observer  of  men 

whose  conduct  formed  so  mighty  a  contrast  with  tliat  which 
we  have  been  cor.tcmplating.  The  authority  of  another  able 
and  successful  prince  is  equally  decisive  against  such  a  line  of 
policy.  The  following  passage  from  the  King  of  Prussia's 
"  Memoirs  of  his  own  Times,"  contains  advice  so  very  ap- 
plicable to  ^e  case  in  question,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it 
could  have  been  written  before  the  war  of  1805. 

^'  La  raiion  nous  ftreicrtt  une  r!gle  sur  ce  sujet,  dont,  re  me 
sev'bkt  aucun  homme  d'Etat  ne  doit  s'tcarter  ;  c'est  de  sais'ir 
Voccailon,  l^  d'entrejirendre  lorsqu'  elle  est  favorable  ;  mats  de 
ne  point  la  forcer  en  abandonnant  tout  au  hasard.  II  ij  a  des 
moment  qui  demandent  qu'  on  mettc  toute  son  aeti-vite  en  jeu  jwur 
en  projiter ;  niais  il  y  en  a  d' autres  oil  la  prudence  veut  qu'on 
reste  dam  Pinaction.  Cctte  matiere  exige  la  plus  Jircfovde  re- 
jlexion,  parce  que  non  seulement  il  faut  Men  examiner  Vetat  des 
choses,mais  qu'  il  fiiut  encore  prevoir  toutes  les  suites  d' une  en- 
trejirise,  ijf  peser  les  moyens  que  I' on  a  avec  ceux  de  ses  ennemis, 
pour  juger  Icsquels  Vemportent  dans  la  balance.  Si  la  raison  n'y 
decide  pas  seule,  £55*  que  la  passion  s'en  mele,  il  est  impossible  que 
d' heureux  sueces  svivent  une  pareilh  entreprise.  ha  fiolitique 
demande  de  la  patience,  (jf  le  chef-d^tcuvre  d'un  homme  habile  est 
defaire  chaque  chose  en  son  temps  £3*  a  Jiropos.'" 

•^  L'  histoirc  est  (continues  the  Royal  Author)  I' e cole  des 
princes  ;  c'est  a  eux  de  s'instruire  des  fiiules  des  siecles  passes, 
pour  les  e-viler,  Ss"  pour  apprendre  qu' il  faut  se  former  un 
susteme  £5*  le  suivre  Jiied  a  fiied,  l^  que  celui  qui  a  le  mieux 
calculi  sa  conduile  est  le  seul  qui  jiuisse  I'empiorler  sur  ceux  qui 
agissent  moins conseqwmment  que  tui" 

Fred.  II.  Hist,  de  mon  Temps, 
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and  tilings,  but  he  did  not  descend  even 
to   the  humours  of  his    people,  to  make 
himself  and  his  notions  more  acceptable  to 
them.     He   knew  all   foreign  affairs  well, 
and  understood  the  state  of  every  court  in 
Elurope  very  particularly — he  instructed  his 
own   ministers   himself — his    only  two   fa- 
vourites, Portland  and  Albemarle,  were  men 
in  all  respects,  of  opposite  characters,  agree- 
ing only  in  secrecy  7ii\A  fideliti/y*     It  was 
by  such  a  system,  and  so  eminent   a  capa- 
city for  aft'airs,  that  this  illustrious  person 
laid  the  foundation  in  Europe,  of  that  in- 
dependence from  French  dominion,  which 
his  successors  reared  up.     The  fabric  was 
indeed  strong,   and    has    withstood   many 
shocks  :  but,  like  all  the  works  of  man,  it  is 
made    of   perishable   materials ;  and  new 
systems  having  gained  ground  under  states- 
men of  opposite  characters,    it  may  now 
justly  be    questioned,    whether  there    yet 
exists  a  wreck  of  what  king  William   be- 
queatjied. 

*  Burnett  ii.  176  and  177. 
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We  have  now  campleted  the  examina- 
tion of  the  late  continental  policy  of  Eng- 
land, and  have  been  enabled,  from  a  re- 
view of  the  facts  presented  by  the  ofiicial 
documents,  to  estimate  the  merits  of  those 
who  conceived  and  prosecuted  that  tatai 
system.  Many  of  the  errors  which  we 
liave  noticed,  are  only  extravagant  forms 
of  mistakes  not  unknown  in  the  past  history 
of  the  country;  and  the  fruits  of  a  policy 
radically  defective  as  to  external  rclations, 
which  has  long  been  growing  up  to  matu- 
Ttty.  The  details  of  suck  misconduct  arc 
not  uninstruclive.  They  expose,  by  exhibit- 
ing an  extreme  case,  the  evils  of  the  gene- 
ral principles;  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
administring  a  remedy;  and  lead  us  to- 
wards the  quarter  from  whence  it  may  be 
obtained.  This  inquiry,  too,  has  occasion- 
ally opened  to  us  such  views  of  the  situation 
of  the  Continent,  as  may  suggest  the  absur- 
dity of  expecting  any  improvement  in  its 
fortunes  for  a  long  course  of  years.  The 
arguments  which  have  been  urged  to  shew 
the    folly    of     pressing    forward    towards 
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anew  league  in  1805,  operate  with  mani- 
fold force  after  the  fatal  changes  which 
have  ushered  in  the  present  year,  and  have 
flowed  from  the  errors  of  the  last.  We  are 
thus  prepared  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
discussion — the  present  state  of  continental 
affairs,  and  the  new,  and  necessarily  mo- 
derate and  pacific  system  which  it  pre- 
scribes to  this  country. 

Having,  therefore,  fully  explained  to 
what  causes  England  and  Europe  owe  the 
misfortunes  which  have  lately  happened, 
we  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  the  ex- 
tent of  those  misfortiuies. 

ii.   conseqc/ences  of    our   late 
Foreign  Policy. 

1.  The  actual  changes  of  dominion 
which  the  third  Coalition  has  already  pro- 
duced, are  in  the  highest  degree  alarm- 
ing— whether  we  consider  them  as  losses 
to  Austria  or  gains  to  France. 

At  the  last  peace,  the  \'enetian  territory 
had  even  been  imagined  by  some  to  be  a 
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fair  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. In  several  points  of  view,  its 
importance  was  certainly  of  the  very  first 
rank.  Besides  a  large  extent  of  the  most 
fruitful  country,  a  population  of  nearly  two 
millions,  and  a  revenue  of  a  million  ster- 
ling ;  it  gave  Austria  a  line  of  sea  coast, 
studded  with  excellent  harbours,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  rich 
provinces,  which  had  long  been  checked 
in  their  progress,  by  their  scanty  means  of 
foreign  commerce.  The  acquisition  of 
Venice  easily  rendered  the  power  which 
also  possessed  the  extensive  dominions  on 
the  north  of  the  Adriatic,  mistress  of  that 
sea.  The  country  to  the  East  of  the  Gulf, 
was  valuable  in  case  any  views  might  here- 
after be  formed  respecting  Turkey; — or 
might  become  necessary  from  the  policy 
of  other  states  in  relation  to  that  defence- 
less neighbour.  The  footing  which  the 
Venetian  territory  gave  Austria  in  Lom- 
bardv,  added  to  her  dominions  in  the 
Alpine  Country,  served  to  retain  somewhat 
at  least  of  her  former  s^^av  in  the  affairs 
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of  Italy;  gave  her  a  certain  security  agakist 
any    further  changes  being  attempted  by 
France  in  llut  quarter;  and  secured,  when 
an  opportunity  might  oiler,  the  means  of 
regaining  the  ascendant  she  had  once  pos- 
sessed in  those  fine  countries.  Ail  these  va- 
luable possessions  are  now  lost ;  and  all  the 
prospects  of  which  they  were  the  founda- 
tion— the  hopes  of  external  influence,  and 
the  more  solid  expectation  of  domestic  im- 
provement, are  vanished  for  ever.    France, 
or  her  dependency,  the  Italian  Republic, 
lias  completed  the  conquest  of  Lombardy. 
From  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  Gulph   of 
Istria,  all  is  French. 

To  estimate  how  much  France  has  gain- 
ed by  the  acquisition  of  the  Venetian  pro- 
vinces, it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should 
reflect  on  the  importance  of  those  terri- 
tories to  the  Italian  Republic,  from  their 
position,  and  the  facilities  which  they  af- 
ford of  increasing  the  naval  power  of  th^ 
enemy.  The  commerce  of  Venice,  now 
very  considerable,  and  only  checked  since 
the  revolution  by  the  impolitic  preference 
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given  to  Trieste,  will  increase  rapidly, 
when  at  least  equal  exertions  are  made  to 
encourage  it.  At  present  it  does  not  occupy 
less  than  400  vessels  belonging  to  tlie  port 
of  Venice  alone.  In  its  better  days  the 
number  of  these  was  tenfold.  The  naval 
arsenal  of  that  city  is  famous,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring harbours  peifectly  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  trade.  The  coast  of  Dalma- 
tia,  with  the  islands,  possesses  perhaps  more 
line  ports,  with  strong  fortifications,  than 
any  in  the  world.  Nona,  Zara,  Scbenico, 
Trau,  Spalatro,  Castel  Nuovo,  Matero, 
Lesina,  Corcyra — are  but  a  few  of  the  har- 
bours impregnable  to  attack,  and  command- 
ing every  commercial  advantage,  which 
have  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Cis- 
alpine and  its  master?.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  state  how  prodigious  an  accession  of 
trade  and  force  this  must,  in  a  short  time, 
secure  to  France ;  and  how  paramount  it 
must  render  her  superiority  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Whether  tvc  now  attempt  to 
defend  Sicily,  or  avert  the  downfall  of 
Turkey    and    the  seizure  ot"   Tgypt,   we 
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shall  feci  the  consequences  of  the  treaty 
of  Presbiirg  in  every  operation  of  the 
war. 

The  loss  of  the  Tyrol,  and  its  annexation 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is,  though 
not  from  the  superior   territorial  value  of 
that  province,  yet  certainly   from  its  rela- 
tive situation,   of  still  greater  detriment  to 
Austria  than  her  sacriticcs   In  Italy,     The 
natural  strength  of  the  coimtry,   the   loy- 
alty and  valour  of  its  inhabitants,   and  the 
skill  which  their  mode  of  life  gave  them  in 
the  u'arfare  adapted  to  mountainous  coun- 
tries, made  the  Tyrol  altogether  invaluable 
as  a  barrier  against  the  invasion  of  the  he- 
reditary states;  had  the   house   of  Austria 
but  learnt  the  right  use  of  those  resources. 
Unhappily,  there  prevailed  a  constant  jea- 
lousy of  the  Tyrolesc,   and   an  inclination 
to   check    them  In  those   pursuits    which 
w-ere  their  most  favourite  occupation,  and 
which  tbrmed  the  habits,  of  all  others  most 
necessary  for  the  successful  defence  of  tlicir 
country.     Even  in  a  warwliich  threatened 
the  throne    of  the   monarchy,  the   same 
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evil   policy  continued  to   curb    the    exer- 
tions of  this   high   spirited   peo])lc ;    and, 
after   weakening,    during  peace,    Ly   ab- 
surd restraints,  the  force  which  thev  could 
have  opposed  to  the  enemy,  the  court  of 
^'ienna,  now,  at  the  moment  of  invasion, 
persisted  in   refusing  to  avail  itself  of  their 
services.     In  several  places,   the  peasantry 
were  deprived  of  arms,   and  checked  by 
the  army,   least   they  should  defend  their 
mountains  irregularly,   while  the  old  tac- 
ticians were  retreating  from  the  strongest 
holds,  according  to  rule.     Frequently,   in 
spite  of  all  resistance  from  their  own  mas- 
ter, these  brave  and    skilful  mountaineci's 
made  out  the   point  of  being  allowed  to 
fight ;  they  generally  made  a    successful 
stand,     sometimes    gained    signal    advan- 
tages over    the  Trench    troops,   while    all 
their  exertions  were  systematically  tliwarted 
by    the   Austrian    commanders.      But  it  k 
manifest,  that  while  the  province  remained 
imdcr  the  dominion  of  Austria,  she  might 
at  anv  time  have  turned  it  to  full  account, 
by   reforming   so   obviously   pernicious   a 
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system  of  management.  During  a  short 
interval  of  peace,  she  might  organise  its 
natural  force  so  as  to  render  it  quite  im- 
pregnable ;  and  then,  whatever  successes 
the  enemy  might,  on  any  future  occasion, 
gain  in  Lombardy  and  the  Frioul,  or  on  the 
Danube,  his  progress  was  effectually  check- 
ed by  the  natural  garrison  which  he  left 
behind  him;  wiiich  must  be  taken,  not 
turned ;  which  preserved  unbroken  the 
communication  with  Italy  and  witli  Swit^ 
zerland  ;  which  must  always,  if  properly 
managed,  have  been  the  main  theatre  of 
any  war,  where  Austria  acted  on  the  de- 
fensive. Sucli  were  the  incalculable  ad- 
vantages, in  a  defensive  point  of  view, 
which  Austria  lost  by  the  cession  of  the 
Tyrol. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  the  remarks  formerly 
made  upon  the  importance  of  Switzerland, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  perceive  still  further 
advantages  for  defence,  which  Austria  has 
lost  in  the  Tyrol,  and  to  estimate  the  ex- 
tent of  this  loss  in  an  offensive  point  of  view. 
The    complete    establishment    of    France 

I 
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in  Lombardy  and  the  Genoese,  would  of 
itselt'  have  augmented  the  dependence  of 
Switzerland  upon  her  power.  But  though 
the  passes  on  the  West  and  South  would 
havt*bcen  open  to  her,  while  the  Tyrol  and 
tlie  Voralberg  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Austria,  the  Swi>.s  miglit  always  reckon  up- 
on her  powerful  support;  their  country 
might  be  defended  by  its  native  forces- 
against  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  from  the 
othcK  sides*,  until  assistance  v\'as  poured  in 
from  the  East;  even  if  overpowered,  theic 
natural  allies  might  btill  hope  to  effect  their 
liberation,  by  attacking  iVom  that  quarter 
the  French  who  should  have  established 
themselves  in  the  Alpine  territory,  as  was 
done  successfully  by  the  Rhinthal  and 
Engadine  in  1799:  and  at  all  events,  the 
subjugation  of  Switzerland  would  not  have 
proved  altogether  fatal  to  Austria,  when  she 
had  the  strong  outwork  of  the  Tyrol   on 

*  There  are  only  foar  passes  into  Switzerland^ 
from  the  Freneli  side,  and  seven  from  the  Italian. 
The  Swiss  conld  easily  defend tlxese  for  amunth  oc 
six  weeks. 
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tliat  side,   both  to  oppose  the  new  position 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  interrupt  tlie  commu- 
nication between  his  Itahan  dominions  and 
the  new  acquisitions   in  the   North,  which 
the  occupation  of  the  Alps  might  give  him. 
But  still  more  important,  for  offensive  pur- 
poses, was  the  communication  which   the 
Tyrol  afforded  between   Austria   and  Swit- 
zerland.    The  Swiss  were  beyond  any  other 
people  hostile  to  France.     Of  this  hatred 
they  had    given  undoubted  proofs   in   the 
last  war;  their  skill  in  defending  their  owa 
passes  was  truly  wonderful;  and  no  instance 
is  on  record  of  successes  equal  to  theirs,  won 
by  individual  dexterity  and   courage  over 
numbers  and  discipline.     While  this  cha- 
racter continued  to  adorn  that  virtuous  and 
unconquerable  peasantry,  there  was  always 
a  prospect  of  their  making  such  a  resistance 
to  France,  in  the  event  of  a  wisely  arranged 
scheme  of  invasion,  as  miglit  enable  Austria 
to  come   up,  and  thus  attack  the  enemy 
upon  his  most  vulnerable   side.     Even  if 
she  unfortunately  preferred  the  plan  of  in- 
vading France  by  the  Rhine  or  the  Var, 
I  '■I 
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and  fur  that  purpose  wished  to  secure  the 
ueutraHty  ot"  Switzerland;  the  possession  ot 
tk^  Tyrol  enabled  liei;  to  do  so;  because  it 
gave  France  som,c  inducement  to  acquiesce 
in  tjjaj  arrangement.     AU  the  advantages, 
then,  which  were  most  important   to  Au- 
stria, whether  she  intended  to  attack  France, 
or  to  defend  herself  by  means  ot"  Switzer- 
land,  depended  entirely  on  her  possessing 
tiie  Tyrol. — With  the  Tyrol  she   has    now 
lost  them  for  ever.     Switzerland   is  com- 
pletely   surrounded   by    France     and    the 
French  dependencies;  cut  oft  from  the  only 
power  which  could  enable  her  to  stand  out 
for  a  moment  against  her  enemy;  delivered 
up  without  the  possibility  of  resisting-;  pre- 
vented from  ever  being  employed    in   the 
invasion  of  France;  but  ready  at  any  time 
to  be  used  as  the  means  of  finally  reducing 
Austria.     In  this  employment  of  Switzer- 
land, the  Tyrol  will   not  only  be  no  hin- 
drance; it  will  be  made  to  assist.   The  pea- 
santry  of  that  country  will  be   organised 
according  to  their   aptitudes,  plii/sical  and 
vwral;  their   privileges  will  be   extended 
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for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their  assistance 
against  their  former  oppressors,  and  of  ren- 
dering their  exertions  more  powerful;  and 
Austria  will  at  length  discover  the  value  of 
the  Tyrol,  by  the  services  which  it  may 
render  to  her  invaders. 

The  loss  of  the   Venetian  and  Tyrolese 
territory,     with    the   coniirmation    of    the 
French  power  over  Switzerland,  has  now 
completed  the  dominion  of  France   over 
the  whole  of  Italy.     Every  avenue  to  that 
country  is  finally    closed   against  Austria 
and    commanded     by    her    enemy   with 
undivided  authority.     From  Dalmatia  and 
the   confines  of  Turkey,    round  to  Stras- 
burg,  France  has  drawn    a  line  of  strong 
possessions,  by  which  bhe  completely  hems 
in  Italy;  cuts  her  off  from  every  commu- 
nication with   the  rest  of  the   world  ;  and 
opens  to  her  the  closest  intercourse    with 
Iierself.     Her  sway  being  so  absolute,  here, 
it  is  natural  that  she  should  lose  no  time  in 
exercising  all   the   rights   of   sovereignty. 
Accordingly,  she  models  at  pleasure   the 
kingdom  of  Etruria;  augments  the  Cisal- 
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pine ;  disposes  at  will  of  the  court  of  Rome ; 
and  dethrones,  by  a  common  regimental 
order,  the  royal  family  of  Naples;  for  which 
last  proceeding  England,  be  it  remembered, 
took  care  to  furnish  also  the  pretext,  after 
having  given  the  power  of  accomplishing  it. 
Thus  has  the  grand  strife  between  France 
and  Austria  at  length  been  settled,  by  the  sur- 
render of  Italy,  more  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional, and  in  a  far  greater  extent,  than  the 
courtiers  of  Charles,  of  Francis,  or  of  I^ewis, 
ever  dared  flatter  their  masters  to  expect, 
France  has  now  become  sole  mistress  of  that 
splendid  country,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
streights  cf  Messina — its  position,  which  do- 
mineers  overthe  Mediterranean;  its  mighty 
resources;  the  fruitfulness  of  the  garden  of 
Europe;  the  bays,  and  rivers,  and  harbours 
which  open  to  its  produce  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth;  the  forests  which  varie- 
gate its  surface,  and  only  break  the  conti- 
nuity of  culture  to  augment  its  powers,  by 
preparing  for  this  favoured  land  the  domi- 
nion of  the  sea;  the  genius  and  fire  of  its 
numerous  people;  the  monuments  of  art; 
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the  remains  of  antiquity ;  the  ground  on 
which  the  glories  of  their  Roman  ancestors 
were  atchieved-; — all  arc  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  nation  in  the  world  best  able  to  im- 
prove them — to  combine  them — to  make 
tlicm  aid  one  another;  and,  after  calling 
them  forth,  to  the  incalculable  augmenta- 
tion of  her  former  resources,  ready  to  turn 
them  against  those,  if  any  such  shall  remain, 
who  still  dare  to  be  her  enemies. 

The  other  changes  of  dominion  eft'ected 
by  thetreaty  of  Presburg — theemperor's  ces- 
sion of  his  possessions  in  Suabia*,  and  his  sub- 
mission to  the  further  spoliation  of  the  Ger- 
man empirc-f- ; — though  important  in  them- 
selves, and  sufticicnt,  in  any  former  period, 
to  alarm  all  Europe  for  their  consequences; 
sink  into  insignificance  after  the  entire  sur- 
rcnder  of  Italv,  which  we  have  been  con- 

*  These  are  chiefly  the  Burgaw,  the  Brisgaw, 
and  Contauce.  The  whole  loss  of  Austria  ha*  been 
estimated  at  IsgT  square  geographical  miles  ; 
2,716,000  subjects,  and  1,600,000/.  sterling  of 
yearly  revenue  ;  of  which  three  fourths  have  be^ 
given  to  the  Cisalpine. 

t  The  seizure  of  Augsburg  and  Borndorff. 
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templating.     All  those  changes  have  one 
simple  view — the  diminution  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy;  its  separation  from  France  by  a 
number  of  petty  I<ingdoms  dependent  on 
the  French  power;  the  transference  of  the 
Emperor's   influence  in   Gerjnany    to    his 
enemies;   and  his  conlinemcnt  to  the  polir 
tics  of  thq  East  of  FAiiope ;  where,  also,  he 
is  qlosely  watched  by  France  and  her  crea- 
tures.    Nor  does    it  make  any   difference 
Vpon  the  relative    situation  of  the   powers, 
that    the  sacrifices  of    Austria  have  been 
made   to    aggrandize    the    dependants   of 
France,    and    not   France   herself.      That 
overgrown   empire    couid    not    expect    to 
keep  together  more  nations  and  countries 
than  it  already  counted   within   its  limits*, 
Tiie  only  feat  which  the  French  power  has 
not  attempted,  is  the  conciliation  of  those 
peoples  whom  it  has  conquered;  the  only 

*  — "  Sinbiis  no?i  lev,  non  mos,  noyi  lingua  com- 
munis ;  alius  kahittis,  alia  testis,  alia  arma,  alii  ritus, 
alia  sacra,  alii  prope  Dti  essent :  it  a  qiwdam  imo  vin- 
culo copuluveritcos,  ut  nulla  ncc  inte  ipsos,  nee  achtr- 
susducem  seditio  extiterit.^'' — Tit,  liv.  xxviii.  12. 
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illfficulties  which  it  has  not  mastered,  are 
those  that  natural  boundaries  present.  France, 
therefore,  finds  it  more  easy  to  complete 
the  incorporation  of  Europe  by  some  inter- 
mediate process,  which  may  assimilate  its 
]ietcrogeneous  parts,  and  prepare  them  for 
a  lasting,  as  well  as  an  intimate  union.  In 
the  mean  time,  her  sway  over  the  princi- 
palities and  powers,  whom  she  calls  into 
existence,  is  absolute  and  certain ;  her  in- 
fluence is  hourly  gaining  ground.  Should 
the  course  of  events  maintain  the  nominal 
separation  of  those  dependent  kingdoms, 
they  may,  at  some  future  period,  revolt 
from  her  federal  empire  ;  but,  for  years  to 
come,  they  are  as  subservient  to  her  2'>ur- 
poses,  as  if  they  had  no  separate  names. 
Had  she  not  acted  upon  such  principles; 
had  she  taken  more  to  herself  at  Presburg; 
she  would  have  resembled  the  allies  whose 
impolicy  has  laid  Europe  at  her  feet:  she 
would  have  seemed  to  gain  more,  but  she 
would  not  have  been  the  formidable  ncigh- 
j^our  which  a  deeper  policy  has  made  iicr. 
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2.  But  the  calamities  of  Austria  are  not 
to  he  measured  by  the   cessions   that   have 
been    wrung   iVom    her.      The   unliappy 
events  of  tlic    Coalition  War   have  had  a 
more  extensive  and  deep  rooted  influence, 
tlnm    can  ai)pear   in    the   articles   of   any 
treaty  whicli  may  have  been  made  to  ter- 
minate actual  hostilities.     There  are  certain 
effects   of  conqnest,   certain  symptoms  of 
subjugation,    winch   escai:)e  the  art  of  the 
diplomatist,  and    cannot   be   expressed    in 
public  instruments.     In  a  little  month,  the 
iincst  army  in   the  imperial  service  was  an- 
nihilated   without   slriking  a  blow.     From 
the  Rhine  to   the  lieart    of  tlie  hereditary 
states,  the  French   marched   on   with  one 
imiform  success,  and  Iiad  not  even  to  light 
tiK'ir  \\a)-.     The  progress   of  their   forces 
through  the  best  defended  countries  of  the 
Emperor,   resembled   a  regular  movement 
through  a  subject  and  peaceable  state.  Every 
thing  gave  uay  bclorc  tii(  m,  as  if  both  ar- 
mies were   governed  by  the  same   word  of 
command;  and  the  Austrian  cabinet  can 
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only  account  for  the  defeat  of  its  troops  by 
stating,  that  two  grievous  errors  were  com- 
niilted;  one,  in  expecting  the  enemy  would 
respect  the  Frll!^sian  neutrahty,  when  it 
stood  in  the  wav  of  a  decisive  victory; 
(lie  otiicr,  in  being  deceived  bv  his  bare 
assertion  respecting  the  armistice*,  llie 
fruit  of  these  rapid  and  easy  conquests 
was  the  possession  of  \'ienna.  Nor  did 
the  progress  of  the  I'rench  arms  stop 
tliere.  Prussia,  unmoved,  saw  Trance  sur- 
rounding lier  on  every  side,  by  the  com- 
plete reduction  of  Germany;  she  allowed 
tlie  conquerors  to  march  on  in  all  directions, 
to  drive  the  Emperor  from  his  capital,  and 
pursue  him  out  of  the  Empire.  At  last,  on 
tiie  verge  of  his  hereditary  dominion:-,  a 
general  engagement  takes  place,  the  lirst 
and  the  last  of  this  eventful  campaign,  in 
which  the  battle  has  indeed  been  to  the 
skilful,    not    the  strong;   which,  from  the 

*  See  Count  Stalircmberg's  Note,  where  lie  stut<^ 
tlicse  two  luistu-kcs  of  General  Mack  and  Prince 
Aversberg-,  as  funoamental  causes  of  the  defeats. — 
iiup.  pap.  p.  52. 
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beginning  to  the  end,  has  been  one  coiu 
stant  illustration  of  the  weakness  of  mere 
physical  force,  and  the  omnipotence  of 
talents.  Is  it  possible  that  such  things 
siiould  speedily  be  forgotten?  Where  is 
the  nation  so  stout  hearted  as  not  to  feel 
disasters  like  tlicse?  The  very  sights  of  un- 
exampled luimiliation  to  which  tJie  people 
iiave  been  witness;  the  strange  events  which 
with  in  a  few  weeks  have  broi:ght  the  Austrian 
monarchy  so  low;  mustleavean  indelible  im- 
pression OP.  their  minds;  and  prepare  them 
for  new  defeats,  while  tiiey  efface  the  me- 
mory of  past  victories.  "  Ncc  fpiisquum 
adco  renim  hmnanarum  immemor,  qucm  von 
cammovaei  ilia  Jacks,  Romauum  principan  ct 
gcnerh  kmnmii  pauUo  ante  doininum,  rdicld 
^'orivn^  siia  sedc,  per  populfon,  per  7al/an, 
aire  de  Impaio — jiihil  laic  vidcrani — nildl 
audh'raiU*."  If  to  the  state  in  which  their 
defeats  have  left  the  spirit  of  the  Austrians, 
we  oppose  the  natural  effects  of  their  new 
victories  upon  the  minds   of  the   French, 

*  Tacit.  Plist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  68. 
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we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  how  far  the 
recollection  of  this  memorable  war  leaves 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  conquerors, 
beyond  the  mere  changes  of  territory 
which  it  may  have  occasioned.  There  is, 
indeed,  iio  closing  our  eyes  to  the  extent 
of  the  misfortunes  entailed  upon  Europe 
by  the  projectors  of  the  late  coalition.  We 
must  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  house 
of  Austria  is  completely  humbled ;  she 
must  receive  the  law,  not  from  Vienna, 
but  from  Paris  ;  she  has  sacrificed  much  ; 
but  more  she  must  be  prepared  to  surren- 
der if  required,  rather  than  run  ihe  last 
af  risks,  that  of  a  new  war.  Whatever  the 
sacrifice  demanded  may  be,  she  must 
make  it — wliethcr  treasure,  or  alliances,  or 
dionities,  or  territorv,  or  what  is  worst  of 
all,  principles.  If  the  enemy  require  her 
to  join  him  in  attacking  Prussia,  or  turning 
against  Russia,  or  sharing  the  plunder  of 
Germany,  or  dividing  and  pillaging  the 
Turk  ;  she  cannot  now  balance.  Agitur 
de  imperio.  France  has  Italy  and  the  Tyrol; 
the  people    of    Austria  are   crushed  ;  the 
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French  are  exalted  and  exulting.  What 
though  the  treaty  of  Preshurgh  has  bound 
them  together  hy  no  secret  articles,  and 
that  its  public  stipulations  still  leave  to 
Austria  the  semblance  of  a  great  monarchy  ? 
Italy  and  the  Tyrol  are  French,  and  the 
campaign  of  1805,  lives  in  the  recollection 
of  both  French  and  Germans — Do  we  not 
know  that  the  only  extensive  or  durable 
conquests  have  been  made  gradually;  that 
in  treating  with  a  humbled  enemy,  you 
raise  him  by  exacting  too  harsh  conditions  ; 
that  the  wisest  policy  is  to  take  something, 
and  by  the  present,  to  pave  the  way  for 
future  gains.  One  only  chance  of  retaining 
even  the  name  of  independence,  now  re- 
mains to  our  unfortunate  ally;  she  must 
listen  no  more  to  such  counsellors  as  hurried 
her  into  the  late  alliance  in  spite  of  her 
better  reason.  By  skill  and  steadiness  she 
may  possibly  preserve  some  part  of  what  is 
left,  and  improve  it  in  peace.  If  she  once 
more  l^orsakes  moderate  counsels,  she  is 
undone. 

Nor  is  it  Austria  alone  that  has  suffered 
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by  this  unhappy  coalition.  The  new  vic- 
tories of  France;  the  actual  aggrandisement 
of  her  empire;  the  subjection  of  her  rival; 
and  the  dread  of  her  invincible  arms  ;  have 
now  rivetled  the  chains  of  the  continent. 
Ko  one  ever  supposed  that  the  state  of 
things  as  settled  at  the  peace  of  Luneville, 
was  to  last  longer  than  the  necessities  which 
made  the  d liferent  powers  submit  to  the 
conditions  then  imposed.  As  soon  as  their 
strength  should  be  recruited,  and  their  sen- 
timents united  against  the  French  yoke, 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  attempts 
would  be  made  to  throw  itofl.  Time,  only — 
a  prudent  delay,  and  a  judicious  choice  of 
the  proper  moment,  was  required  to  render 
such  a  resistance  cti'ectual.  But  all  this 
prospect  is  now  vanished ;  the  chance  is 
thrown  away,  and  the  only  hope  is  gone 
which  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  and  Italy 
had  of  once  more  knowing  independence. 
Henceforth  the  object  of  these  unhappy 
states  must  be  not  to  oppose  France,  but  to 
moderate,  if  possible,  the  violence  of  her 
oppression?,    'i  hey  have  England  to  thank 
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tor  this  reverse  of  prospects,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably the  last  favour  they  will  receive  at 
her  hands. 

3.  1(  from  these  effects  of  the  late  war 
upon  the  state  of  the  continent,  we  turn  to 
a  view  of  its  etfects  upon  our  own  indi- 
vidual interests,  we  shall  find,  that  we 
have  suffered,  as  is  most  just,  a  great  share 
of  the  comnion  loss.  Besides  the  injury 
which  England  idtimately  receives  from 
the  disasters  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  she 
is  more  immediately  affected  by  the  ag- 
grandizement of  her  enemy,  from  the 
increased  danger  of  invasion  to  which 
it  exposes  her.  The  fate  of  the  third 
coalition  has  in  several  ways  augmented 
this  danger;  multiplying  both  the  chances 
of  the  attempt  being  made,  and  increas- 
ing the  probability  of  its  success. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
thoughtless  persons  talk  lightly  of  such 
dangers.  Ihcy  trust  that  the  loyalty  and 
coinage  of  the  country  would  cany  it 
through  greater  perils  than  France  has  in 
store  for  us.     The  French  have  never  yet 
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been  engaged  with  a  nation   of  Freemen. 
They  would  find  us  made  of  different  ma- 
terials from  the  Germans.     They    might 
over-run   the  country  and  take   London ; 
but   London    is   not    England,   and   they 
would    soon    be    extirpated.      Such    well 
meaning  persons  seem   even  to  be   afraid 
least  no  attempt  should  be  made  ;  least  they 
should  not  have  an  opportunity  of  conquer- 
ing upon  British  ground.     "  Let  the  ene- 
my come,  say  they,  we  desire  nothing  more, 
and  not  a  man  of  his  force  shall  escape," 
— But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this  zeal, 
so  laudable  in  itself,   "  is  without  know- 
ledge."    With  every   disposition  to  exalt 
the  valour  of  Britons,  and  to  augur  Well  of 
their  efforts  in  defence  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ing which  any  people  enjoy ;  we  may  be 
permitted  to  dread  the  event  of  a  contest 
between  courage  and  skilh     Nor  was  the 
difi'ercnce  between  the  two  ever  so  strongly 
marked  as  since  the  experience  of  the  late 
campaign.    It  is  no  disrespect  to  our  troops> 
and  their  commanders,  to  question  whether 
their  native  talents  are  sufficient  to  supply    ''S^ 
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tlielr  want  of  experience,  and  to  wish  thai, 
until  measures  are  taken  to  improve  them 
in  their  art,  there  may  be  no  trial  of  gene- 
ralship between  them  and  tlie  conductors 
of  the  late  German  campaign.  That  the 
country  could  be  ultimately  conquered, 
we  cannot  indeed  for  a  moment  allow  our- 
'^elves  to  believe;  but  there  are  other  evils 
attending  an  invasion,  besides  the  greatest 
of  all  evils ;  there  are  injuries  short  of  utter 
ruin  which  a  nation  may  receive  from  it. 
We  know  nothing  practically  of  war  in 
this  happy  land  :  we  have  heard  of  its 
effects,  and  read  of  battles  at  a  great  dis- 
'tance  ;  but  we  know  it  not  from  experi- 
"  eiicc,  and  it  is  well  we  do  not.  Never  was 
a  country  worse  calculated  for  being  the 
«cenc  of  military  operations,  for  having  the 
hazardous  issue  of  war  tried  within  its 
bounds.  With  its  wealth,  its  crowded 
population,  its  multitude  of  artizans  and 
traders,  its  paper  circulation,  its  public 
debts,  its  commercial  credit;  with  the  vari- 
ous factitious  qualities  of  a  nice  and  com- 
plicated system  of  most  artificial  society ; 
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and  above,  all,  without  any  experience 
whatever  of  a  campaign  on  its  ovvn  ground — 
how  frightful  to  contemplate  the  mischiefs 
which  so  unusual  a  convulsion  must  occa- 
sion, admitting  it  should  end  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  invader  !  It  is  clear,  that  no 
wise  man  will  desire  to  see  such  an  experi- 
ment tried,  and  that  however  it  may  end, 
the  attempt  would  of  itself  be  an  enormous 
evil. 

Now  the  risk  of  this  pernicious  attempt 
being  made,  is  greatly  augmented  by  the 
Isfte  defeats  of  our  allies.  Before  the  new 
coalition,  the  enemy,  at  whatever  time  he 
might  attempt  to  execute  his  favourite  pro- 
ject, had  always  to  apprehend  great  dan- 
ger, from  his  continental  neighbours  seizing 
the  opportunity  of  his  forces  being  occupied 
in  England,  and  attacking  him  at  a  prodi- 
gious advantage.  Every  year  that  the  at- 
tempt was  delayed  increased  the  magnitude 
of  this  risk ;  and  had  he  deferred  it  a  few 
years  longer,  the  certainty  of  the  continent 
being  recruited  and  ready  to  attack  hiin» 
slw)uld  he  give  them  so  fair  an  occasion, 
K  2 
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would  probably  have  made  him  finally 
abandon  the  sclieme.  But  we  iiave  taken 
care  to  relieve  him  from  all  such  embar- 
rassment. He  has  now  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  continental  wars.  We  have 
purchased  a  miserable  respite  from  our 
alarms,  (for  in  spite  of  our  boasting  we  were 
the  dupes  of  our  fears)  at  the  expence  of 
wliatever  solid  benefit  we  might  have  found 
in  a  coahtion  able  to  assist  us  at  the  moment 
«f  real  danger.  Another  check  upon  the 
French  government  \\as,   the  fear  of  the 

■  odium  which  would  have  attended  a  failure 
in  the    threatened    project.      So   great  a 

"source  of  hope  was  this  consideration  with 

■'some,  that  they  believed  it  would  for  ever 

])revent  the  attempt.    But  this  too  is  entirely 

at  an  end.     The   Swabian  and   Moravian 

■  campaigns  have  raised  the  French  Chief  so 
liigh  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects — have  given 
him  such  an  unexpected  accession  of  popu- 
larity^  and  so  signally  increased  the  fame 
of  iiis  arms,  that  he  may  now  with  perfect 

f  safety  try  whatsoever  his  ambition  or  his 
Kjpviccs  shall  dictate.     He  may  bury  ano- 
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ther  army  in  St.  Domingo,  or  squander  a 
hundred  thousand  hves  in  Ireland,  or  even 
risk  their  entire  loss  at  sea  for  the  chance  of 
some  part  of  the  armament  landing ;  all 
will  he  forgotten  by  a  people  so  elated 
with  recent  triumph,  or  if  remembered  will 
be  chearfuUy  forgiven  to  the  conqueror 
of  Austerlitz.  Formerly,  he  dared  not 
think  of  failing  in  the  projected  invasion  ; 
he  could  only  contemplate  its  success. 
Now  he  may  be  content  with  taking  his 
chance  of  conquering,  and  ensuring  the 
certainty  of  injuring  us.  That  he  should 
make  thisattempt  then,  in  every  way  so  hurt- 
ful to  our  interests,  is  become  mfinitely  more 
likely,  since  the  wretched  policy  of  Eng^ 
land,  by  effecting  the  subjugation  of  her 
continental  allies,  and  compleating  the 
achievernents  of  her  enemy,  removed  the 
two  great  impediments  which  stood  in  his 
way. 

It  is  equally  manifest  that  the  danger  of 
this  attempt  proving  successful,  or  at  least 
the  probable  amount  of  the  injury  whicJi 
we  pay  receive  from  it,  has  been  greatly. 
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augmented  by  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
Continent,  Not  only  has  the  discomfiture 
of  the  coalitidji  enabled  France  to  embark 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  herdisposeable 
force  in  the  enterprise ;  the  recent  suc- 
cerses  of  her  arms  must  produce  a  very 
sensible  effect  on  every  man  in  her  service. 
The  confidence  in  their  superiority  which 
always  animated  French  soldiers,  is  now 
greatly  augmented  ;  and  they  have  to  op- 
pose men  who  know  little  of  war,  but  what 
they  have  heard  of  in  the  history  of  the 
French  conquests.  The  service  of  the 
late  campaign  too,  \\as  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  discipline  new  troops,  and  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  good  soldiers  in 
the  whole  army. 

But  while  the  result  of  our  impolitic 
measures  has  thus  strengtheried  in  every 
respect  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  is 
strange  that  we  have  ourselves  entirely 
neglected  the  short  interval  of  quiet  which 
the  continental  war  gave  us.  At  its  com- 
mencement, upwards  of  (wo  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  British  government  were 
ftUed  with  the  consiant  expectation  of  a 
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descent  upon    our   coasts.       Our  military- 
system  was  extremely  impert'ect,  and  the 
fear  of  all  men  was  least  the  itivasion  should 
be  attempted,  before  any  material  improve- 
ments could  take  place.     We  were  indeed, 
"  counting   hours  and   minutes,"   till  the 
enemy  should  land  ;  and    at   this  critical 
juncture,  a  respite  is  sudaenly  obtained  by 
means  of  the  campaign  in  Germany.     The 
invasion    is    now    necessarily    delayed  for 
half  a  year  at  least.     Would  not  any  one 
have  conceived  that  such  an  interval  was 
valuable  beyond  all  price ;  that  it  gave  us 
the  very  time   so  much   wanted  for  the 
completion  of  our  defensive   preparations ; 
that  it  might  be  the  turn  of  the  balance  in 
our  favour,  when  the  attempt  shoidd  at  last 
be  made.     Yet  strange  to  tell,  this  oppor- 
tunity was  utterly  thrown  away;  our  cabinet, 
as  soon  as  the  army  left  Boulogne,  seem  to 
have  thought  the  whole  project  of  invasion 
at  an  end ;  and  never  contemplating  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  allies  being  once  more  beaten, 
they  chose  rather  to  remain  spectators  of 
the  CQntinenta,!  war,  than  to  prepare  for  our. 
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own  battles,  should  it  prove  unfortunate, 
Their  military  system  had  been  tried  above 
a  year,  and  might  be  said  to  have  failed 
moreegregiously  than  any  plan  that  ever 
was  devised.  It  had  not  during  the  whole 
of  that  period  produced  1500  men  in  the 
whole  island,  and  not  five  hundred  of  these 
for  general  service.  The  volunteer  army, 
as  it  has  been  called,  had  relaxed  in  its  most 
valuable  quality  of  ardour  and  alacrity;  and 
had  been  losing  the  only  advantage  which 
such  a  force  can  possess  over  regular  troops, 
without  making  any  sensible  progress  in 
discipline.  The  recruiting  for  the  army 
was  at  a  stand,  and  nothing  whatever  had 
been  done  to  improve  its  constitution.  Yet 
did  the  government  allow  the  whole  inter- 
val between  the  departure  of  the  Boulogne 
army,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  late  cabinet, 
to  pass  over  without  taking  a  single  step 
for  the  general  reform  of  our  defensive 
measures,  or  even  for  the  new  modelling 
of  that  plan,  which  a  fair  trial  had  shewn  to 
be  nugatory  in  its  original  shape.  They 
did  not  even  assemble  the  parliament,  with- 
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out  whose  interference  no  such  im- 
provements could  be  made.  THicy  avoid- 
ed every  thing  which  could  have  turn- 
ed their  impolicy  in  making  the  coali^ 
tion,  to  the  smallest  account ;  and  persisted 
in  rejecting  the  one  solitary  benefit  which 
their  new  war  miglit  have  produced,  in 
compensation  of  so  many  calariiities.  Thus, 
after  the  best  possible  opportunity  of  aug- 
menting the  strength  of  the  country,  they 
have  left  it  to  their  successors,  feeble  and 
confused,  at  the  very  crisis  when  the  ne- 
cessary consequences  of  their  other  mea- 
sures are  hurrying  on  its  fate.  With  such 
an  army,  with  our  volunteers  and  our  de- 
fence bill,  with  our  regular  forces  weaken- 
ed by  the  conflicting  tendencies  of  the 
militia  and  reserve,  with  our  volunteer 
system  counteracting  all  the  other  branches, 
we  are  now  left  to  contend  alone  against 
the  undivided  force  of  our  enemv,  and  his 
allies.  "  Is  aulcm  valet  exercitii,  tenet  mul- 
tos  spe  et  projnissis,  omnia  ovinium  conaipivit. 
Huic  tradita  urbs  est,  mula  presidiis,  referta 
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c^piis,  S^uid  est  quod  ah  eo  non  metuas,  qui 
ilia  tcmpla  et  tecta,  non  patTiam  sed  pradam 
putct  ?  Cummissum  quidem  a  unbis  ccrte  est, 
itve  a  nostra  ducc,  ut,  c  porta  sine  gubirna- 
culo  cgrcssi,  tcnipcsfali  nos  iradcrc?nus,'"* 


Such  are.  In  a  general  view,  the  lamenta- 
ble effects  of  that  foreign  policy  which  we 
have  minutely  traced  through  its  different 
errors,  in  the  former  part  of  this  inquiry. 
We  might  have  enumerated  other  evils, 
which  have  flowed  from  it  both  to  Europe, 
and  to  our  own  individual  interests.  We 
might,  for  example,  have  stated  the  loss  of 
character  and  influence  which  has  attended 
f.o  plain  an  exposure  of  our  Incapacity  for 
continental  affairs  ;  the  contempt  into 
which  our  assistance  has  fallen  with  every 
ally,  reduced  as  it  now  has  been  to  the 
mere  payment  of  money  ;  the  pains  we 
have  taken  to  make  them  underrate  even 
those  supplies  which  they  were  willing  to 
receive,  by  pressing  our  gold  upon  all  the 

li,  Cic  Epist.  L\\x,  vii. 
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world,  and  running  from  door  to  door,  to 
beg  it  might  be  accepted ;  and  above  all, 
the  odium  which  we  have  incurred   with 
the  less  enlightened  part  of  the  continent, 
with  the  people  in   every  foreign  state,  in 
whose  eyes  we  have  appeared  only  as  in- 
stigators of  war,  and  as  corruptoijs  of  tlicir 
rulers    for  their    destruction.      From    the 
effects  of  these  impressions  our  name  will 
not  soon  recover,  and  we  raay  rest  assured 
that  the  Continent  is  at  last  heartily  sick 
of  our  interference,  and  prepared  to  join 
with  the  enemy  in  his  plan  of  excluding 
us  from  any   voice  in   its  affairs.     But  it 
was  the  less  necessary  to  enter  upon  such 
topics,  that  they  are  naturally  suggested  by 
the  previous  discussions,  and  that  they  tend 
in  no  way  to  modify  the  picture  formerly 
drawn  of  our  affairs:  for  it  is  our  misfortune 
that  we  look  around   in  vain  for  any  cir- 
cumstances which  may  soften   its  features, 
while   it     is    impossible     to  imagine    any 
addition  which  can  aggravate  them. 
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III.  State  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in- 
dependent OF  THE  late  Coalition 
AND  ITS  Consequences. 

Alihoush  the  effects  of  our  last  exertions 
on  the  Continent  have  ahnost  entirely  new 
modelled  it,  yet  there  are  several  particulars 
in  its  present  state,  which  have  not  been 
directly  influenced  by  the  fate  of  the  war, 
partly  because  they  lay  beyond  the  sphere 
of  its  operation,  but  chiefly  because  our 
former  impolicy  and  mismanagement  had 
done  as  much  detriment  as  was  possible, 
to  our  interests  in  those  quarters.  An  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  our  foreign  affairs 
would  be  imperfect  without  some  notice  of 
these  points. 

1.  The  unfortunate  circumstance  of 
having  Spain  against  us,  and  given  up  en-> 
tirely  to  the  alliance,  or  rather  the  service 
of  oyr  enemies,  during  the  present  war,  is 
a  consequence  of  the  impolicy  of  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet,  previous  to  the  commencc- 
jncnt  of  the  late  coalition.     After  our  rup- 
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lure  with  France,  and  down  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  late  ministry,  in  May  1804",  it 
clearly  appears,  that  the  dispositions  of  Spain 
towards  this  country,  and  against  our 
enemy,  were  as  favourable  as  could  have 
been  desired*.  Our  popularity  was  never 
so  great,  either  with  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
with  the  confidential  ministers  of  the 
erown,  or  with  the  nation  at  large.  France, 
always  disliked  by  the  Spaniards,  had  be- 
come still  more  odious  from  her  insolent 
and  rapacious  demands;  and  from  the  in- 
temperate conduct  of  her  representatives. 
The  wishes  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  accord- 
ed with  those  of  the  people,  in  lean- 
ing plainly  towards  an  ofi'ensive  alliance 
with  England  against  France.  But  the 
state  of  our  continental  relations,  and  our 
inability  to  give  Spain  any  effectual  support 
in  the  dangers  to  which  such  a  conduct 
must  expose  her,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
her  to  delay  all  measures  leading  to  a  rup- 
ture ;  and  she  submitted  to  a  convention  of 

*  Additional  Spanish  Papers,  presented  2d.  Fe- 
Wruary,  1805.— No.  II.  to  XX, 
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neutrality,  by  which  she  became  bound  to 
pay  a  considerable  subsidy  to  the  French 
government.  To  this  the  English  cabinet 
consented  as  a  temporary  measure,  "  in- 
tended to  give  time  till  the  disposition  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  should  be  more 
decidedly  known."*  That  the  subsidy 
was  extorted  from  Spain,  by  the  imminent 
fear  of  seeing  a  French  arm)?^  in  Madrid  ; 
that  the  dispositions  of  Spain  in  our  fa- 
vour, and  her  enmity  to  France  were  in- 
creased by  this  compulsory  submission,  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  dispatches  of 
the  British  Envoy-f-.  Of  these  dispositions 
we  ought  doubtless  to  have  availed  our- 
selves. We  were  engaged  in  planning  the 
new  coalition,  nothing  could  be  more 
important  than  to  include  Spain  in  sucli  a 
league.  Her  position  with  respect  to 
France,  must  always  render  her  hostility 
extremely  hurtful  to  that  power.  Her 
frontier  on  the  Pyrennees  is  strong,  and  well 

*  Additional  Spanish  Papers,  presented  2d.  F^ 
bruary,  1S05— No.  VII. 

t  Ibid.  No.  VIII. 
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defended  by  fortified  places.     The  French 
frontier  is   only  protected  by    Perplgnan, 
and    France    has  no  way    of     removing 
the  danger  of  an  attack  from  Spain,  but 
by  attacking  her  in  the  first  ii^stance,  and 
forcing  her  to  conclude  a  separate  peace. 
This  would  have  been    rendered  imprac- 
ticable by  the  preparations  of  the  allies  on 
the  East  side  of  the  French  territories ,  and 
a  most  important    accession  would     thus^ 
have  been  gained  to  the  measures  of  the 
offensive  league.    By  the  hostility  of  Spain, 
too,  France  would  have  lost    the    benefit 
of  her   subsidies,  and  the  still  greater  ad- 
vantage of  that  controiU  over   her  coun- 
cils,   which   enabled   her  at  any  time  to 
involve    every    branch    of    ttie    Spanish 
monarchy  in   a   war  with   her   enemies. 
The    allies    would  have  secured   the   in- 
dependence   of   Spain,    while   they   pro- 
fited  by    her    assistance;    and   prevented 
the  subjection  of    the    whole  of  her  re- 
fturces  to  France,  while  they  converted  a 
just  and  moderate  proportion  of  them  to 
their  own   use.     By  going   to  war  with 
Spain,  they  necessarily  threw  her  into  the 
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arms  of  France  ;  armed  her  whole  IbrCe 
against  themselves ;  sacrificed  the  benefits 
of  a  commercial  intercourse,  the  most  lu- 
crative and  even  necessary  to  their  prospe- 
rity ;  extended  the  sea-coast  of  the  enemy 
from  Boiirdeaux  round  to  Toulon ;  in- 
creased his  "predominating  influence  in  the 
Aleditcrranean  ;  and  laid  Portugal  entirely 
at  his  mercy. 

Yet   this   was    the    very  line  of    con- 
duct which    the  allies  ;  or  rather  which 
England,    in     the    infancy    of    the    alli- 
ance,- chose   to  pursue.    She  delayed   ob- 
jecting to  the   Spanish  subsidy    until    she 
should  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  other 
Powers.     Those  she  found  to  be  favoura- 
.ble,  or  at  least    she   conceived  that  they 
warranted  her  in  expecting  a  new  coali- 
tion against  France.     Instead  of  delaying 
Iier  objections  to  the  subsidy  a  few  weeks 
longer,  and  then  oftering  Spain  a  place  in 
the  league,  when  she  might  declare  her- 
self with  impunity,    England    demanded 
that  she   should    produce    the    subsidiary 
convention,  which  every  one  knew  she  was 
bound  to  conceal,  at  the  peril  of  an  Imme- 
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diate  war  with  France ;  and  she  made  this 
bootless  demand  at  a  time  when  matters 
were  not  ripe  tor  assisting  her  in  sucli  a 
war*.  The  pretext  oF  armaments  at  Fer- 
rol  was  mere  trifling;  they  lasted  exactly 
ninedays,and  vvereintended  for  quelling  an 
insurrection  in  Biscay.  But  this  pretence, 
with  the  refusal  of  Spain  to  produce  the 
convention,  were  made  the  grounds  of 
that  unprecedented  violation  of  justice, 
tl)e  capture  of  the  frigates  without  any 
declaration  of  war;  accompanied  with 
circumstances  of  individual  calamity,  which 
have  not  failed  to  injure  the  English  cause 
irreparably  among  the  Spanish  people. — 
Thus  did  our  government  sacrifice  to  the 
paltry  object  of  a  few  cargoes  of  silver, 
its  character ;  its  prospects  of  assistance 
from  Spain,  at  the  moment  when  that 
assistance  would  have  been  most  valuable; 
its  hopes  of  weaning  her  entirely  from 
French  connexions ;  its  expectations  of 
the   security   derived    from  lessening  our 

*  The  point  here  at  issue,  was  a  mere  matter  of 
form  ;  the  tenor  of  the  convention  was  publicly 
known. 
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enemy's  sea  coast,  and  the  advantages  con- 
nected with  the  Spanish  commerce;  above 
all,  its  chance  of  continuing  the  high  fa- 
vour enjoyed  by  England  in  Spain,  and 
the  influence  in  her  councils  to  which  it 
must  have  led.  One  of  two  plans  were 
clearly  pointed  out  by  the  state  of  our 
relations  with  Spain ;  either  we  should 
have  connived  at  her  compulsory  submis- 
sion to  France  until  we  could  protect  her  in 
resisting  the  French  dominion,  and  added 
her  to  the  new  league ;  or,  if  unfortu- 
nately wc  preferred  hostilities,  we  should 
have  taken  care  to  make  the  war  as  ad- 
vantageous as  possible,  by  liberating  the 
Spanish  colonies  from  the  galling  mono- 
poly of  the  Mother  Country,  and  opening 
a  most  profitable  inlet  for  our  commercial 
speculations.  Neither  of  those  schemes 
was  adopted.  With  our  accustomed  in- 
genuity, we  contrived  to  find  a  line  of 
policy  which  should  avoid  the  benefits, 
and  combine  the  disadvantages  of  all  the 
others.  We  managed  to  lose  the  alliance 
of  Spain  at  present,  and  her  friendship  for 
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ever  ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  up  all 
chance  of  turning  her  hostility  to  our 
advantaae.  Her  trade  so  beneficial  to  all 
the  branches  of  our  domestic  industry, 
so  essential  to  some  of  them,  we  aban- 
doned for  a  few  barrels  of  dollars.  To 
prevent  her  from  paying  a  subsidy  to 
France,  we  incorporated  her  whole  re- 
sources with  those  of  our  enemy  ;  and 
rather  than  allow  a  neutrality,  which 
might  give  a  trifling  aid  to  him,  we 
rushed  into  a  kind  of  hostility  which 
could  procure  no  assistance  for  ourselves. 
The  total  alienation  of  Spain  from  our 
interests ;  the  ruin  of  our  ancient  popu- 
larity in  that  country;  the  absolute  sub- 
jection of  her  power  to  that  of  France ; 
has  been  the  price  paid  for  our  acquisi- 
tions of  silver  bullion ;  and  next  to  the 
evils  produced  by  the  new  coalition,  this 
is  the  most  serious  misfortune  which  her 
fatal  impolicy  has  brought  upon  the  conti- 
nental ati'airs  of  England. 

^.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  other  states, 
who   are  confederates,    or  rather  depen- 

L    2 
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clants  of  France,  vvc  shall  find  that  the 
hopes  of  their  dcserthig  her,  or  attempt- 
ing to  throw  oft  the  yoke,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  England  and  her  allies,  arc  slen- 
der indeed.  Partly  from  circumstances 
never  within  our  controul,  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  from  our  former  imjx)licy,  those 
countries  are  as  firmly  united  in  fate  with 
our  enemy,  as  if  tliey  formed  integral 
parts  of  his  extensive  dominions. 

Ilollnnd  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  natural  ally  of  this  country.  Her 
proximity  to  France,  and  consequent  ex- 
posure to  the  power  of  that  formidable 
neighbour;  her  commercial  relations,  the 
nature  of  her  civil  and  religious  establish- 
ments, and  the  character  of  her  people, 
have  been  esteemed,  in  the  better  times 
of  European  affairs,  a  sufficient  pledge  of 
her  inclination  to  connect  her  interests 
with  the  cause  of  Great  Britain.  Accord- 
ingly, except  during  tlie  impolitic  alli- 
ance of  Charles  Jl.  with  France,  and  the 
no  less  unwise  enmity  of  the  Dutch  towards 
us  in  the  American  war,  Holland  has  uni- 
formly been  our  firm  ally  in  all  our  dis^- 
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putes   with   France,    and  our  cause  has 
never  failed  to  gain  by  the   connexion. 
But    since   the    Dutch    Revolution,    this, 
alliance     has    been     entirely     dissolved. 
The     arms    of     France    having   over-run 
the    Netherlands,     soon    established    the 
French  power  in  Holland,     The  govern- 
ment,  the  armies    and  fleets,    the  trade 
and  the  revenues  of  that  ricji  and  populous 
country,  have  been  delivered  over  to  our 
enemy,  not  by  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  but  by  an  entire  conquest  and 
subsequent  acknowledgment  of  the  yoke. 
From  this  important  increase  of  the  French 
power,  have  arisen  many  serious  accessions 
to  the  dangers  to  which  it  exposes  us.      A 
great  extent  of  sea-coast;  a  numerous  body 
of  men  accustomed   to  maritime  affairs, 
and   eminently  skilled  in  the  navigation 
of  the  North   Sea  ;   a  commercial   navy, 
next  to  our  own,  the  greatest  in  the  world 
— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages 
which  France  has  derived  from  Holland, 
and  may  turn  against  us  in  her  projected 
attack    upon   our  European    dominions. 
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But  many  well-informed  persons  have 
imaginid  that  the  Dutch  arc  discontented 
with  their  yoke;  that  they  earnestly  desire 
an  opportunity  of  regaining  their  indepen- 
dence; and  that  these  dispositions  wouljj 
botii  insure  tiie  su'-cess  of  anv  attempts  to 
assist  them,  in  freeing  themselves  from 
French  influence,  and  deprive  Fiance  of 
any  material  beneiit  from  their  services  in 
her  attempts  upon  Engl;md.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  such  hopes  as  these  are 
altogether  vain — that  they  are  founded 
upon  a  mistake  of  the  Dutch  character, 
and  upon  gross  exaggerations  of  the  French 
policy  towards  Holland.  A  country,  in 
the  circumstances  of  Holland,  depending 
entirely  upon  commerce  for  its  wealth, 
and  for  its  support;  crowded  beyond  all 
others  with  a  population  of  industrious 
and  skilful  inhabitants ;  covered  with 
warehouses,  manufactories,  canals,  docks, 
wharfs,  and  all  the  other  acquisitions  of 
ingenuity  and  labour ;  its  very  land  saved 
from  the  sea  by  monuments  of  their  per- 
geverance,  through  a  long  course  of  ages ; 
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its  vast  accumulation  of  riclies  depending 
entirely  upon  the  preservation  of  order, 
and  the  safety  of  commercial  credit  among 
its  citizens — such  a  country  must  always 
dread  a  ciiange  as  the  greatest  of  evils ; 
must  prefer  the  certainty  of  being  indif« 
ferently  v.cll,  to  the  chance  of  being  bet- 
ter, coupled  vvith  the  risk  of  being  worse; 
and  of  all  revolutions  must  fear  those 
the  most  which  may  involve  it  in  the  cala- 
mities and  the  uncertainties  of  domestic 
warfare.  An  invasion,  or  a  civil  war  in 
England,  would  indeed  be  dreadful, 
whatever  event  it  might  have ;  but  Hol- 
land is  in  all  respects  less  fitted  for  sustain- 
ing such  a  shock  ;  and  the  Dutch  are  not 
so  dull  to  their  interests  or  their  dangers 
as  some  persons  formerly  alluded  -to  in 
this  country ;  for  no  man  in  the  United 
Provinces  will  be  found  hardy  enough  to 
contemplate  an  invasion  as  matter  of  exult- 
ation, or  even  of  indifference,  however 
sure  he  may  be  of  its  leading  to  the 
emancipation  of  his  country,  and  however 
zealous  to  see  her  once  more  independent. 
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Much  will  be  borne  ot"  real  loss,  and  much 
more  of  degradation  and  insult,  by  every 
Dutch  patriot,  before  he  will  rashly  con- 
sent to  hazard  the  existence  of  Holland 
in  the  most  promising  schemes  for  her 
liberation.  Whatever  may  be  the  pros- 
pect of  succeeding  in  such  attempts,  he 
will  judge,  and  wisely  judge,  that  the 
maintenance  of  things  in  their  present 
state^  is  preferable  to  the  certainty  of 
their  being  improved,  when  that  certainty 
must  be  purchased  by  the  complicated 
evils  of  a  war  in  the  heart  of  the  Re- 
public. It  is  the  nature  of  commerce  to 
dread  revolution  and  war  as  the  last  of 
dangers ;  and  the  Dutch  depend  too  much 
upon  their  trade,  to  put  honour  or  glory 
in  competition  with  it.  These  considera- 
tions may,  in  part,  account  for  the  cold 
reception  wliich  our  attempts  to  free  Hol- 
land from  the  French  yoke  have  hitherto 
rtfiet  with  ;  and  may  explain  the  reason  of 
our  being  unpopular  in  a  country  formerly 
3b  much  attached  to  us,  merely  because 
we  have  endeavoured  to  save  it  from  op- 
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pression.  In  truth,  however  little  the 
Dutch  may  like  their  French  masters,  and 
however  much  they  may  regret  the  changes 
of  dominion  which  have  altered  their  alli- 
ances, there  is  one  thing  which  they  must 
always  dislike  still  more  strongly  than  the 
yoke  ot"  France  itself,  and  that  is  the 
struggle  which  is  necessary  to  shake  it  off. 
We,  who  have  forced  them  to  undertake 
this  struggle,  by  carrying  the  war,  unin- 
vited, into  their  territories,  and  who  are 
always  suspected  of  still  retaining  the  same 
intentions,  are  not  treated  as  real  friends 
to  their  interests  ;  and  though  they  would 
not  hesitate  for  one  moment  in  preferring 
our  dominion  to  an  alliance  on  equal  terms 
with  France,  were theoriginalciioice in  their 
power,  yet  now  that  the  French  have  sub- 
dued them,  they  have  as  little  hesitation 
in  preferring  their  present  masters  to  those 
who  would  annoy  them  with  attempting 
their  emancipation. 

But,  in  fact,  the  accounts  of  the  Dutch 
oppressions  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Many 
capitalists  have  been  ruined  and  forced  t© 
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emigrate.  Many  persons  have  had  their 
wealth  diminished,  and  the  whole  riches  of 
the  state  are  greatly  impaired  ;  but  the  pro- 
iits  which  are  still  drawn  upon  the  remain- 
ing stock  are  necessarily  higher,  and  this  of 
itself  tends  to  alleviate  the  burthens  of  the 
capitalists  who  are  left  behind.  The  French 
have  wisely  conHned  their  plunder  of  the 
state  to  public  exactions;  they  have  not,  as 
in  Italy,  (where  the  Directory  never  intend- 
ed to  establish  a  permanent  dominion),  al- 
lowed the  individuals  of  their  armies  to  pil- 
lage the  country  at  large.  Contributions 
have  been  levied,  but  not  by  the  conqueror 
from  the  people.  The  government  have 
been  required  to  furnish  so  much  money, 
or  support  so  many  troops,  and  have 
been  left  to  devise  the  means  of  raising 
those  supplies,  and  to  enforce  their  mea- 
sures in  their  own  way.  It  need  hardly 
be  remarked,  how  much  lighter  it  is  for  a 
people  to  pay  a  very  large  tribute  in  this 
regular  manner,  tl)an  to  be  robbed  in  a 
disorderly  way,  of  the  smallest  sum,  by 
the  licence  of  individuals.     If  any  proof 
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were  required,  we  might  notice  the  violence 
of  the  liatred  borne  towards  the  French  a!l 
over  Italy,  contrasted  with  the  moderate 
dishke  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  Hol- 
landers ;  though  no  one  can  believe  that 
the  Italians  lost  nearly  so  much  by  the  in- 
vasion of  their  country,  or  that  the  Dutch 
have  less  regard  for  their  property. 

It  deserves  further  to  be  remarked,  that 
tlie  wars  with  England,  in  which  the  revo- 
lution has  engaged  the  Dutch,  however  in- 
jurious to  their  commerce,  have  greatly  en- 
,  rlched  their  colonies  by  the  prodigious  in- 
flux of  British  capital,  which  has  uniformly 
attended  their  falling  mto  our  hands;  and 
among  the  branches  of  the  community 
most  likely  to  feel  the  weight  of  their  sub- 
jection to  France,  the  most  important  is 
Amsterdam,  which, from  ancient  antipathy 
to  the  Stadtholder's  party,  would  at  all 
times  have  embraced  any  alternative  for 
the  certainty  of  ruining  his  power.  If 
to  all  these  considerations,  we  add  the  utter 
despair  with  which  the  Dutch  are  filled, 
of  ever  seeing  their  country  re-established 
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in  its  independence,  wliatever  attempts 
they  may  make  for  it,  ?o  long  as  Belgium 
js  in  the  hands  of  France,  and  iheir 
conviction  that  the  time  is  vet  far  off 
when  any  change  of  afiaiis  may  reduce 
the  French  power ;  we  shall  be  satisfied 
that  thev  are  indeed  Jamentablv  deceived, 
who  cherish  the  hope  of  assistance  from 
the  Dutch,  in  driving  the  French  out  of 
HpUand,  or  even  of  maintaining  the  popu- 
larity and  influence  of  the  Enghsh  name, 
among  a  people  who  reflect  on  our  exer- 
tions in  their  affairs,  as  on  so  many  in- 
juries to  their  prosperity.  We  must, 
therefore,  make  up  our  minds  to  the  \va- 
tomtbrtahle  prospect  of  Holland  remain- 
ing Intirely  and  inactive  ly  subject  to  our 
enemy  and  averse  to  us,  until  changes 
shall  have  been  wrought  in  the  face  of 
affairs,  which  it  would  be  idle  to  guess  at, 
and  pernicious  to  reckon  upon. 

The  fate  of  Switzerland  was  by  no 
means  so  unpromising  as  that  of  Holland, 
before  the  last  campaign.  How  completely 
the  changes  produced    by   that   dreadful 
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contest  have  given  up  the  Swiss  to  the  do- 
minion of  France,  has  been  aheady  de- 
monstrated. Tlie  most  short-sighted  of  all 
policy  in  England,  or  her  allies,  would 
now  be  to  think  of  agitating  that  unhappy 
country  with  any  further  hoj>es  of  regain- 
ing its  liberties,  by  new  struggles  against 
France.  Were  the  Swiss  thoroughly  united 
together  as  one  man,  and  resolved  to  re- 
sist the  power  of  the  masters  who  now  sur- 
round them  on  every  side,  nothing  could 
be  expected  from  their  efforts,  but  new 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  and  an  intolerable 
augmentation  of  their  burthens.  While 
France  possesses  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and 
while  Swabiaand  the  Tyrol  belong  to  her 
dependants  who  exist  during  her  plea- 
sure, as  by  her  pleasure  they  were  created; 
ail  the  exertions  which  the  Swiss  can 
make,  is  inadequate  to  prpventthem  firom 
being  overwhelmed,  long  before  any  allies 
could  break  through  the  strong  French 
provinces  that  surround  them,  and  come 
to  their  assistance.  The  Cisalpine,  and. 
the  petty  states  in  Germany,  are,  if  pos- 
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sible,  still  more  dependent  on  France* 
Their  disposition  to  revolt  unhappily  sig- 
iiiiies  nothing.  For  a  long  course  of  years 
they  must  submit  in  silence,  however  ;vell 
inclined  to  rebel  ;  and  the  worst  service 
that  the  well-wishers  of  European  inde- 
pendence could  render  them,  would  be  to 
stir  up  any  premature  attempt  at  effecting 
their  deliverance.  We  may  rest  assured 
then,  that  the  petty  states  by  whom  France 
has  surrounded  herself,  as  well  as  the  more 
powerful  dominions  which  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing,  are  iirmly  united  to 
lier  fortunes,  fomc  by  their  weakness, 
others  by  their  disinclination  to  exert  their 
strength  in  a  way  which  they  deem  hurtful 
to  their  interests  ;  that  from  Holland  to 
Switzerland,  and  from  Switzerland  to  Tur- 
key, she  has  covered  a  frontier  almost  every 
where  strong  by  nature,  with  dependent 
nations,  whom  there  is  no  chance  of  our 
seeing  revolt,  and  who  will  always  bear  the 
lirst  shock  of  a  war  waged  against  her,  if 
they  do  not  actively  assist  in  her  of- 
fensive operations.  What  remains  for  the 
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rest  of  Europe  to  undertake,  in  its  own  be- 
half, may  not  be  very  easily  discovered : 
but  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the 
course  of  policy  which  should,  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  be  avoided — the  vain  at- 
tempt to  force  those  subject  nations  into 
new  and  ruinous  efforts  at  regaining  their 
independence. 

3.  If  from  a  view  of  the  dependencies 
of  France,  we  turn  to  the  contemplation 
of  that  prodigious  empire  itself,  we  shall 
find  as  little  to  cheer  our  prospects  of  the 
future  fates  of  the  European  common- 
wealth. The  resources  which  she  draws 
from  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
are  trivial  whe;.  compared  with  the  mass 
of  real  and  rapidly  increasing  power  by 
which  she  has  added  those  states  to  her  do- 
minions. A  population  of  above  thirt}'- 
two  millions;  a  revenue  of  twenty-five 
millions  sterling,  in  spite  of  the  ruin  of  her 
commerce,  with  a  diminution  of  only  three 
millions  and  a  half  for  the  interest  of  debt, 
notwithstanding  the  wars  she  has  been  en- 
gaged in;  a  regular  army  of  five  hundred 
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and  fifty  thousand  men,  known  In  almost 
every  coiner  of  Europe  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  conquests,  and  commanded  by  the 
first  generals  in  the  world  ;  a  force  not 
less  formidable,  of  men  whose  skill  in  ne- 
gociation  has  completed  the  victories  of 
her  troops  ;  a  spirit,  the  most  turbulent 
and  restless,  the  most  impatient  of  peace, 
aiid  fearless  of  war,  animating  all  ranks  of 
her  people,  and  produced,  in  a  great  de^ 
gree,  by  the  long  continued  hostility  of 
all  her  neighbours — these  form  together 
a  foundation  of  military  superiority,  suffici- 
ent to  alarm  more  powerful  states  than  any 
that  yet  remain  in  her  neighbourhood. 
But  a  change  has  within  these  few  years 
taken  place,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
French  nation,  still  more  formidable  in  its 
natural  consequences  to  the  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  of  Europe,  than  any  of  those 
well  known  particulars  which  we  have  just 
now  enumerated.  We  allude  to  the  system 
of  military  conscription,  by  which  their 
forces  are  now  recruited,  which  has  slowly 
grown  up  witii  the  revolutionary  govern- 
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ment,  which  has  of  late  been  carried 
into  complete  effect  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  esta- 
blishment, likely  to  mingle  itself  in  a 
short  time  with  all  the  views  and  habits 
of  the  people,  and  scarcely  to  occasion 
more  inconvenience  or  discontent,  than 
the  milder  expedients  of  the  militia  law 
do  in  this  island.  This  conscription  af-' 
fects  all  ranks  of  the  community ;  every 
man  in  France,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions in  favour  of  certain  public  functiona- 
.  ries,  is  a  soldier  from  the  age  of  twenty 
to  twenty-five,  not  merely  by  inrolment 
as  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  in  actual 
service  ;  whatever  be  his  rank  or  his  for- 
tune, or  his  pursuits  in  life,  he  must  give 
up  every  other  view  as  soon  as  he  reaches 
his  twentieth  year,  and  devote  his  life  for 
five  years  to  the  profession  of  arms  alone. 
As  there  are  no  exemptions,  unless  in 
cases  of  former  service,  a  substitute  cannot 
be  procured  under  an  enormous  sum,  fre- 
quently so  high  as  7001.  sterling,  never 
lower  than  4001.  and  if  more  than  a  very 
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small  number  required  substitutes,  it  would 
be  altogether  impossible  to  procure  them  : 
so  that  in  fact  there  are  scarce  any  excep- 
tions  to   the  rule  of  strict  personal  ser- 
vice.    The  rigour  of  the  police  established 
all  over  France  renders  it  quite  impossible 
for  any  one  within   the  specified  years  to 
escape.     In  every  quarter  the  gendarmerie 
have  authority  to  arrest  all  the  young  men 
whom  they  can  find,    and   detain   them 
until   they  can   prove  themselves  to   be 
exempt  from  the  conscription.     The  peo- 
ple are  now  learning  to  submit  quietly  to 
their  fate,  and  with  the  happy  fevity  of 
their  national  character,  try  to  make  the 
military  life  agreeable.      The  pay  is  ex- 
tremely small ;  but  the  rich  and  poor  all 
live  together,  and  the  former  contribute  to 
improve  the  common  fare.    Every  one  en- 
deavours in  the  first  place  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  military  art,  in   order 
to  qualify  him  for  being  promoted  ;  officei-s 
are  chosen  from  the  ranks  without  any 
regard   to  birth  or  fortune ;    the  emula- 
tion and  interest,  of  the  common  soldiers 
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are  kept  up  by  their  chance  of  promotion, 
and  by  the  voice  which  they  are  allowed, 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  choice  of  their 
officers.  The  Imperial  guard,  which  has 
many  privileges,  and  is  composed  of  per- 
sons possessing  a  certain  fortune,  consti- 
tutes a  species  of  aristocracy  of  extensive 
influence  in  this  system.  The  military 
schools,  the  only  branch  of  public  instruc- 
tion which  is  much  attended  to,  secure  the 
constant  supply  of  the  higher  branches  of 
the  science  ;  and  the  excellent  organiza- 
tion of  the  Etat-Major  General,  to  which 
the  victories  of  the  French  arms  are  per- 
haps more  owing  than  to  any  other  im- 
provement in  their  military  affairs,  keeps 
alive  during  peace  the  practice  of  their 
scientific  acquirements,  while  it  prepares 
the  most  valuable  collection  of  practical 
information,  so  essential  to  the  success  of 
warlike  operations.  Add  to  this  that  the 
great  offices  of  the  state  are  all  in  the 
handsof  military  men;  that  honours  as  well 
as  power  and  wealth  are  almost  confined  to 
this  favoured  order  ;  and  that  all  places  of 
trust,  from  the  command  of  armies  to  the 
M  2 
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management  of  negociations,  are  their  pa«» 
trimony. 

Thus,  we  find,  that  it  is  no  exaggera- 
geration,  no  metaphorical  language  to  de- 
nominate France  a  great  military  empire  ; 
to  say  that  the  government  now  calls  forth 
the  whole  resources  of  the  state,  and  that 
every  Frenchman  is  literally  a  soldier. 
Nothing  like  this  has  ever  appeared  since 
the  early  days  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
feudal  militia  had  not  the  same  regularity, 
the  same  science  and  discipline.  The  in- 
surrection of  Hungary,  the  rising  cfi  masse 
of  Switzerland  and  America,  were  all  con- 
fined to  particular  emergencies.  The  nati- 
onal guards  and  first  conscriptions  of  France 
herself,  which  approach  nearer  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  were  still  far  inferior  to  it  in 
systematic  arrangement  and  extent  of  ope- 
ration; yet  by  their  aid,  imperfect  as  they 
were  in  the  comparison,  she  gained  all 
that  she  had  conquered  previous  to  the 
last  campaign.  But  her  present  system  is 
in  truth,  a  terrible  spectacle.  The  most  nu- 
merous and  ingenious  people  in  the  world 
have  abandoned  the  arts  of  peace,  not  for 
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their  defence,  but  after  having  conquered 
all  the  nations  around  them.  They  have 
betaken  themselves  to  the  militarv  life  as 
their  main  pursuit,  almost  their  exclusive 
occupation,  not  from  impatience  of  a 
long  continued  quiet,  but  at  the  end  of 
various  revolutions  and  a  series  of  the  most 
destructive  wars.  With  a  government 
purely  military,  a  stock  of  science  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  same  pursuits,  and  a 
species  of  wealth  not  likely  to  be  imme- 
diately ruined  by  such  a  change,  they  havQ 
established  a  regular  system  of  discipline, 
which  draws  every  arm  into  the  service  of 
the  country,  and  renders  the  whole  sur^ 
face  of  the  most  compact,  extensive,  and 
best  situated  coimtry  in  Europe,  one  vast 
camp,  swarming  with  the  linest  soldiers — 

"  Ubi  fas  versum  atqiie  nefas :   tot  bella  per  orbem ; 
"  Tarn  multse  secleruni  facies:   iioii  ullus  aratro 
"   Dignus  honus.      Squalent  abductis  arva  colonis, 
"  Et  curva;  rigidum  fakes  conflantur  in  ensem. 
"   Hiiic  ijiovet  Kuphrates,  illinc  Gemiania,  belluui: 
"  ^'icinx  luptis  inter  se  legibus  urbes 
"  Aima  ferant:   sa'vit  toto  Mats  impius  orbe. 

\'iR<;.  Gconcj 
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4.  So  formidable  being  the  aspect  of 
France,  both  from  her  federal  relations 
and  from  her  own  internal  resources,  let 
us  turn  our  attention  towards  the  situation 
of  the  powers  yet  unsubdued  by  her  arms  ; 
to  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  who, 
though  by  no  means  beyond  her  controul, 
are,  however,  still  in  appearance  indepen- 
dent. That  the  resources  of  Austria  are 
naturally  most  splendid,  cannot  be  denied. 
If  her  external  commerce  were  more  ex- 
tensive, or  even  the  general  policy  towards 
her  provinces  more  enlightened,  she  might 
still  view  the  strength  of  France  without 
dismay.  The  extent  and  natural  fertility 
of  the  countries  already  subject  to  her, 
renders  any  acquisition  of  new  territory  on 
the  side  of  Turkey  a  vain  and  unprolitable 
injustice.  While  she  possesses  Bohemia, 
Gallicia,  and  above  all  Hungary  ;  while 
those  noble  kingdoms  remain  almost  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  so  neglected,  made 
her  before  her  late  disasters  one  of  the  first 
powers  in  Europe — what  folly  could  be 
so  great  as  to  seek  for  new  countries,  and 
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persist  in  neglecting  her  ancient  posses- 
sions? To  explain  the  various  measures  by 
which  she  has  already,  not  merely  neg- 
lected, but  stunted  the  growth  of  her  he- 
reditary provinces,  would  form  a  volume, 
by  no  means  uninstructive  to  the  political 
economist,  who  wishes  to  contemplate 
the  errors  of  statesmen  ;  or  the  practical 
politician,  who  would  be  warned  by  the 
example  of  his  predecessors.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  statement  of  a  fevv 
particulars,  which  may  serve  to  shew  in 
how  lamentable  a  situation  the  resources 
of  the  Monarchy  are,  and  how  vain  all 
new  exertions  against  France  must  prove, 
until  time  shall  have  been  given  for  their 
gradual  improvement  by  the  adoption 
of  a  wiser  system. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Monarchy  the  pea- 
sants are  a  great  deal  too  much  oppressed 
by  their  landlords;  in  others  they  pay  too 
small  a  rent,  and  the  land  is  in  conse- 
quence neglected.  Thus  in  Austria  and 
part  of  Styria,  the  feudal  services  were 
commuted  for  a  certain  fixed  sum  yearly. 
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above  tliirty  years  ago :  it  was  reckoned  too 
small  a  compensation  then,  and  now  it  is 
almost  a  nominal  rent.  In  Hungary,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  abolition  of  villenage 
has  been  legally  effected  by  the  famous 
Urbarhwi  of  Maria  Teresa ;  but  the  lords 
retain  in  practice,  especially  in  the  re- 
moter parts,  a  most  exorbitant  power  over 
their  vassals. — All  over  the  monarchy,  ex- 
cept in  Hungary,  the  system  of  military 
enrolment  presses  very  severely  upon  the 
people  ;  every  person,  not  noble,  or  ex- 
empted by  his  ofhcc,  is  liable  to  serve;  if 
a  person  leaves  the  country  and  returns  at 
any  distance  of  lime,  he  is  stopped  in  his 
passage  through  it,  and  sent  to  the  army 
because  he  had  missed  his  turn  of  service 
during  his  absence.  When  Joseph  II. 
wished  to  encourage  settlers  in  Poland 
from  other  parts  of  Europe,  he  thought  he 
gave  them  a  great  exemption  by  promising 
the  fathers  of  families  and  their  eldest 
sons  a  freedom  from  military  service. — The 
crown  not  only  carries  on,  upon  its  own 
account,  a  great  variety  of  extensive,  {\\. 
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is  needless  to  add)  ruinous  speculations  in 
trade  and  manufactures ;  it  has  also  some 
of  the  most  oppressive  monopolies,  of  use- 
ful or  necessary  articles.  In  the  towns  a 
licence  must  be  bought  to  sell  almost 
every  article  of  commerce  ;  and  for  enter- 
ing a  new  line  of  business  a  high  price 
must  be  paid. — Except  in  Styria  and  Gal- 
licia,  salt  is  every  where  a  Royal  mono- 
poly ;  and  except  in  Hungary,  tobacco  is 
strictly  subjected  to  the  sanje  oppressive 
restriction.  The  effect  of  these  mono- 
polies on  the  prosperity  of  the  state, 
and  their  trifling  utility  to  the  reve- 
nue, may  be  estimated  from  the  price 
to  which  they  laise  the  ariicles  in 
question,  and  the  amount  of  net  income 
which  they  yield  the  crown.  The  fossil 
salt,  which  forms  nine  tenths  of  the  con- 
sumption in  Hunggfry,  and  is  yielded  in 
such  abundance,  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mines,  it  costs  but  twopence 
a  hundred  weight  to  the  crown,  costs  in  the 
^arket  nearly  forty  times  as  much,  or 
about   six  shillings  and   sixpence.      The 
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yearly  consumption  of  this  article  in  Hun- 
gary exceeds  a  million  of  hundred  weight; 
yet  this  oppressive  monopoly  yields  the 
crown  no  more  than  200,000/.  a  year. 
The  effects  of  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  are 
nearly  similar ;  but  we  may  judge  more 
accurately  of  them  by  remarking,  that  in 
Hungary,  where  it  docs  not  exist,  the  best 
tobacco  is  sold  ten  times  cheaper  than  the 
vile  tobaccocs  of  Austria  and  Bohemia,  are 
in  those  provinces  *  ;  and  that  when  the 
whole  profit  of  the  monopoly  was  farmed, 

*  Tobacco,  on  the  Hungarian  frontier,  is  not  seized  ; 
but  the  person  attempting  to  bring  it  into  Austria  is  fined 
above  two  hundred  times  the  price  of  it;  and  the  search 
for  tobacco  is  accordingly  as  strict  as  for  diamonds  at  the 
mines  of  tlie  East  Indies.  Foreign  tobacco  may  be  im- 
ported for  use  on  paying  60  per  cent,  duty,  but  not  for 
sale.  All  the  manufacture  and  sale,  without  exception,  is 
carried  on  upon  Eoyal  account.  The  degree  in  which 
Hungary  is  oppressed  by  these  strange  regulations,  may  be 
estimated  from  this,  that  she  only  exports  annually  70,0001. 
worth  of  tobacco,  all  of  which  goes  to  the  Emperor's  ac- 
count. The  Austrians  use  much  more  of  that  herb  than 
the  PVench,  and  yet  the  total  importation  of  tobacco  into 
France,  used,  before  trie  revoiuiion,  to  exceed  ten  times  thai 
>urn. 
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it  yielded  only  150,000/. — Hungary,  in- 
deed, the  finest  of  all  the  provinces,  and 
sufficient,  if  well  managed,  to  render 
Austria  the  richest  country  in  Europe,  is 
studiously  oppressed,  because  its  free  con- 
stitution prevents  the  crown  from  laying 
on  arbitrary  imposts,  and  monopolizing  all 
its  produce.  In  revenge,  its  tobacco  is 
prevented  from  being  exported  (except  on 
royal  account)  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties. Its  excellent  wines  are  oppressed 
with  duties,  amounting  almost  to  prolii- 
bitions,  in  order  to  encourage  the  undrink- 
able  produce  of  the  Austrian  vineyards; 
but  those  duties  are  exacted  even  in  coun- 
tries where  no  Austrian  wine  ever  reached, 
as  in  Croatia.  Even  the  grains  which  can- 
not bear  the  expence  ofcarriagetoFiumc,  if 
brought  round  through  theotherprovincrs, 
are  loaded  with  the  heaviest  duties,  and  the 
merchant  annoyed  with  regulations  still 
more  vexatious.  To  conclude  this  melan- 
choly picture  of  impolitic  conduct;  the 
same  jealousy  of  the  people  which  deliver- 
ed up  the  Tyrol  to  the  enemy  last  war. 
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prevails  with  respect  to  the  peasantry  of 
Carmtliia  and  Styria,  in  spite  of  past  ex- 
perience, in  spite  even  of  the  success  which 
attended  ajust  confidence  in  the  people  of 
the  frontier  towards  Turkey,  who,  since 
the  earlier  times,  have  been  freed  from 
vassalage,  and  embodied  as  a  feudal  militia. 
— If,  to  these  examples  of  the  impolicy 
which  has  weakened  Austria,  we  add  her 
perseverance  in  an  inadequate  military 
system,  always  ill  devised,  but  least  of  all 
calculated  to  oppose  the  light  troops  and 
young  officers  of  France;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate confusion  which  prevails  in  her  fi- 
nances, partly  from  bad  management  of 
the  revenue,  partly  from  an  excessive  issue 
of  paper,  and  the  want  of  any  bank  beyond 
the  controul  of  government,  and  partly 
from  the  signal  marks  of  bad  faith  which 
have  at  difi'crent  times,  so  late  even  as 
1805*,  been  given  to  the  public  creditor  ; 

*  The  discount  of  the  paper,  which  formed  the  only 
rurrency,  was,  during  peace,  from  28  to  32  per  cent,  and 
durin-''  war  much  greater.  The  credit  of  the  Government 
SiflTi  red  extremely  from  the  unfair  treatment  of  the  subscri- 
ber? to  the  Kranckiort  Loan,   in  January  1805. 
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we  shall  be  prepared  to  judge,  Vv'hetber  any 
hope  can  yet  be  placed  in  the  speedy  efforts 
of  Austria  against  France — whether  the  wit 
of  man  can  figure  a  season  more  calculated 
for  repose,  or  worse  adapted  to  the  smallest 
movement  of  a  warlike  nature. 

Having  proved  beyond  dispute  that 
Austria,  from  the  natural  weakness  of  her 
resources,  independently  of  her  late  mis- 
fortunes, is  for  the  present  quite  incapaci- 
tated from  going  to  war  with  France  ;  it 
is  not  necessary  to  stop  long  in  order  to 
consider  the  resources  of  her  neighbours. 
Without  her  assistance,  it  is  manifeft  that 
no  project  for  the  restraint  of  French  en- 
croachments can  be  one  moment  enter- 
tained ;  and  were  Russia  as  powerful  as  is 
vulgarly  supposed,  and  Prussia  as  solid 
in  her  general  strength  as  she  appears 
(o  be  strong  from  her  excellent  army; 
still  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  infatua- 
tion to  think  of  leaguing  ihem  in  the 
common  cause,  alone.  Yet  it  may  not  be 
useless  to  remark,  that  the  resources  of 
%oth  these  powers  are  commonly  over- 
rated. Russia  possesses,  indeed,  an  immense 
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empire,  if  we  only  view  its  fextent,  and 
the  absolute  nupbers  of  her  inhabitants ; 
but  that  something  in  the  situation  of 
affairs  prevents  her  from  calling  forth  a 
large  proportion  of  these,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  comparatively  small  armies 
which  she  has  ever  been  able  to  send 
abroad.  With  the  most  noble  and  dis- 
interested inclinations  to  support  the  com- 
mon cause,  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  not 
sent,  by  any  means,  such  armies  into  the 
field  as  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  a  much  less 
powerful  ally.  There  has  been,  too,  a  seri- 
ous defect  of  talents,and  chiefly  of  prudence, 
the  best  of  talents  in  a  statesman,  among  the 
Russian  counsellors.  Prussia,  it  may  also 
be  remarked,  has  a  scattered  territory, 
feeble  commercial  resources,  and  in  some 
parts  a  discontented  population.  Her 
Polish  provinces,  like  those  of  Austria,  are 
sources  of  constant  anxiety.  Russia  alone, 
of  the  three  partitioning  powers,  has  a 
secure  hold  of  her  share  ;  and,  without 
running  any  risk  herself,  may  at  any  time 
create  a  revolt  in  either  of  the  other  por- 
3 
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tions.     If  this  gives  her  some  Influence 
over  her  two  neighbours,  it  also  tends  to 
alienate   them    from  her   friendship,    by 
keeping  their  jealousy  always  awake.  Nor 
can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  Prussia  in  par- 
ticular, is  generally  less  inclined  towards 
Russia  than  towards  France  herself*.  But, 
in  truth,  the  mutual  dissensions  of  these 
three  great  powers,  upon  various  grounds, 
are  of  too  long  standing  to  leave  us  any 
hopes,  that  a  cordial  union  of  them  all  can 
be  formed  for  the  defence  of  Europe,  be- 
fore time  is  given  to  adopt  a  conciliatory 
system,   and   to    sink  past   differences  in 
oblivion.     At  present  their  disunion  forms 
the  best  'security  of  the   enemy.     Were 
France,    contrary  to  all  present   appear- 
ance, to  shew  symptoms  of  decline  ;  were 
her  strength  to  fail  suddenly,  and  her  ap- 
proaching dissolution   to  afford   hopes  to 
her  enemies  that  the  crisis  of  European 
subjection  was  arrived;  still  she  might  trust 
for  safety  in  those  discords  which  the  hand 

*  Since  the  two  first  editions  of  tliis  Inquiry  were 
printed,  a  fatal  confirmation  of  tliis  prediction  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  Prussia. 
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of  time  had  not  yet  healed  ;  and  looking 
at  the  three  powers  whose  relations  and 
resources  we  have  just  now  been  contem- 
plating, the  favourite  of  fortune  might 
justly  exclaim  with  the  Roman  patriot  in 
the  decline  of  his  country,  *'  Maneat 
"  qu£so  duretque  gaitibiis,  si  ?w}i  amor 
**  nostri,  at  certe  odium  siii;  quayido  ur- 
*'  gentibus  imperii  fatis,  nihil  jam  pr<estar€ 
*'  fortuna  majiis  potest  qiiam  iiostium  dis~ 
*'  cordiuin^." 

5.  Having  taken  a  general  survey  of  the 
present  state  of  our  enemy,  of  his  allies, 
and  of  those  powers  which  are  upon  the 
whole  friendly  to  us  ;  it  may  be  proper, 
before  concluding  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  consider  the  relations  of  England 
with  the  few  powers  which  have  preserved  a 
strict  neutrality  in  the  present  unfortunate 
contest,  more  particularly  with  the  United 
States  of  America — the  chief,  indeed  the 
only  considerable  nation  of  this  dcscrip- 
tioQ. 

*  Tacit  De  Mor.  Gerir. 
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It  is  the  uniform  consequence  of  a  long 
continued  war  between  the  principal  states 
of  Europe,  that  the  nationswhich  take  no 
part  in  the  dispute,  are  employed  to  carry 
on  much  of  the  commerce  of  the  bellige- 
rent countries,  with  the  permission  of  all 
parties,  and  that  they  also  engage  in 
branches  of  trade  which  those  belligerents 
wish,  if  possible,  to  prohibit.  When 
France  and  England,  for  example,  are  at 
war,  the  custom  of  privateering,  or  in  ge- 
neral of  permitting  the  vessels  of  the  state 
to  capture  merchantmen,  renders  it  dan- 
gerous for  the  English  and  French  traders  to 
sail  as  often  as  during  peace;  and  much  of 
the  business  which  they  used  to  carry  on 
must  be  transferred  to  the  neutral  merchants, 
the  Danes  or  Americans.  The  mere  in- 
terruption of  direct  intercourse  between 
the  belligerents,  imposes  the  necessity  of 
admitting  neutrals  to  the  trade  which  they 
used  to  carry  on  together,  and  to  the 
trade  which  each  used  to  carry  on  between 
the  other,  and  third  parties.  The  admis- 
sion of  neutrals  to  the  former  branch  of 

N 
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commerce,  has  seldom  been  objected  to, 
except  during  the  heat  of  national  animo- 
sity, and  even  then  the  objection  was  di- 
rected, not  against  the  ntutral,  but  against 
the  other  belligerent.  The  admission  of 
neutrals  to  the  latter  branch  of  commerce, 
thccarrying  trade  of  theone  belligerent  be- 
tween the  other  and  third  parties,  has  been 
restricted  by  certain  rules,  tending  to  pre- 
vent the  neutral  from  directly  assisting  the 
belligerent  in  his  hostile  operations.  These 
rules  have  prohibited  the  neutral  from 
dealing  with  the  belligerent,  in  articles  im- 
mediately subservient  to  military  opera- 
tions, or  as  they  have  thence  been  denomi- 
nated contraband  of  tear.  In  order  to  en- 
force this  law,  a  right  of  searching 
neutral  traders  at  sea  has  been  claimed  by 
belligerent  powers,  and  on  some  remark- 
able occasions,  submitted  to  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  neutral  nation.  None  of 
these  points  are  at  present  an  object  of 
discussion.  Neither  the  right  of  search 
nor  the  prohibition  of  contraband,  nor  the 
power  of  blockade,   have  for  some   tim« 
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past  been  called  in  question.  Bntabranch 
of  ordinary  commerce  has,  during  the 
course  of  the  present  war,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  neutrals,  so  important  from  its 
extent  and  so  unequally  beneficial  to  the 
belligerents,  from  its  being  confined  chiefly 
to  the  weaker  party,  that  a  disposition 
has  appeared  in  the  councils  of  the  stronger 
party  to  dispute  the  neutral  right. 

In  no  maritime  war  before  the  present 
has  it  happened,  that  the  superiority  of  one 
party  was  so  decisive  as  to  deprive  the  other 
of  every  chance  of  keeping  the  sea.  Eng- 
land may  generally  have  had  the  better, 
her  fleets  may  have  gained  signal  advan- 
tages, and  her  cruizers  or  privateers  have 
annoyed  the  enemy's  trade.  But  still 
France  was  not  so  crippled  as  to  lose  all 
chance  of  protecting  her  commerce.  She 
Was  not  so  completely  beset  as  to  view  a 
voyage  and  a  capture  with  the  same  appre- 
hensions. Accordingly  her  merchants  ran 
the  risk,  which  was  not  enormous;  and 
continued  to  freight  vessels  for  foreign 
ports,  or  to  bring  home  their  colonial  pro- 
N  2 
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duce,  with  the  chance,  but  not  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  being  taken.     Some  part  of 
this  commerce  fell  into  the  hands  of  neu- 
tral traders ;  some  part  was  carried  on  frau- 
dulently underthe  cover  of  the  neutral  flag: 
but  the  risk  was  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
merchant  give  up  the  profit  of  direct  traffic 
on  his  own  account,  with  vessels  and  crews, 
and  flag  of  his  own  country.     But  the  un- 
exampled increase  of  the  English  marine, 
and  the  almost  total  ruin  of  the   French 
navy  during  the  last  and  present  wars,  have 
augmented   the    risk   of  capture   to   the 
French  tj-ader  so  greatly,  that  he  can  no 
longer  undergo  it,  and  must  be  content  to 
give  up  much  of  his  traffic  to  neutrals,  and 
endeavour  to  screen  the  rest  by  fraudulent 
devices.    The  unprecedented  length  of  the 
last  war,  too,  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
after  so  short  an  interval  of  peace,  has  in- 
creased  still   further   the  Inducement,  or 
rather  the  necessity  of  employing  neutral 
nations,  in  the  commerce  formerly  carried 
on  by  the  belligerent  alone.     For   a  fevV 
years  of  war  the  privation  of  certain  articles 
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of  necessity  or  luxury  may  be  enclured  ; 
but  this  becomes  at  length  intolerable,  and 
overcomes  every  restraint  which  either  go- 
vernment or  the  opposing  interests  oftraders 
ca  create.  Those  traders  themselves,  too, 
when  a  war  has  lasted  long,  gradually  shift 
their  capital  into  new  channels,  and  with-» 
draw  more  and  more  from  the  hazardous 
specuiaiions,  in  which,  during;  a  short  pe- 
riod of  hostility,  they  might  be  contented 
or  compelled  to  continue.  The  lines  of 
employment  which  they  thus  leave,  be- 
come, in  consequence,  open  to  neutrals, 
who  now  carry  on  the  various  brandies  of 
foreign  trade,  from  which  they  were  for- 
merly excluded.  Thus  it  has  happened 
from  the  combined  eifeets  of  our  astonishing 
naval  superiority,  and  the  unprecedented 
length  of  the  war,  that  almost  all  the  fo- 
reign commerce  of  France,  and  a  large 
proportion  even  of  the  coasting  trade,  have 
&llen  into  the  hands  of  neutral  nations, 
and  particularly  of  the  Americans,  who 
have  the  greatest  facilities  of  maritime  car- 
riage, and  the  most  rising  commercial  sys- 
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tern.  Among  other  branches  of  the  French 
commerce  now  engrossed  by  American 
traders,  with  the  permission  of  both  go- 
vernments, is  that  of  the  colonies.  As 
this  trade,  during  peace,  was  subject  to 
the  strict  rules  of  the  Navigation  Law, 
common  to  all  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe,  a  peculiar  objection  has  been  taken 
to  its  being  suddenly  laid  open  by  the 
enemy  to  neutrals  during  \var,  for  the  evi- 
dent purpose  of  screening  it  from  our  just 
hostility.  And  this  interference  of  the 
Americans,  in  order  to  assist  such  a  scheme, 
has  been  supposed  inconsistent  with  the 
relations  of  neutrality  which  their  nation 
professes  to  maintain. 

It  is  in  vain,  the  supporters  of  the  belli- 
gerent rights  contend,  that  England  con- 
quers the  French  marine,  nay,  reduces  it 
almost  to  annihilation.  Her  ships  of  war 
may  be  captured,  but  the  commerce  of 
France  is  safe.  She  may  declare  war  when 
she  pleases ;  and  without  a  ship  that  can 
make  hiead  to  our  weakest  cruizer,  she 
has  a  svire  method  of  at  once  protecting 
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her  \\hole  trade,  more  certainly  than  if 
she  held  the  entire  c  >mmand  of  the  seas. 
She  has  but  to  suspend  her  Navigation  Law, 
to  admit  the  Americans  into  her  colonial 
and  coasting  trade,  and  to  lit  out  no  vessel 
for  sea  under  French  colours.  The  English 
crulzers  may  domineer  over  the  seas,  and 
yet  they  are  unable  to  touch  a  ton  of  her 
trade.  She  has  millions  floating  on  the 
vessels  of  neutral  nations,  which  no  enemy 
can  reach.  She  reaps  the  whole  benctits 
of  commerce  and  of  colonies  without  the 
risks  of  capture  or  detention.  She  may  fit 
out  nothing  but  privateers  or  cruizcrs  to  at- 
tack our  trade,  and  distress  our  colonies, 
while  her  own  are  beyond  the  efforts  of  our 
armed  vessels.  She  unites  the  whole  bene- 
fits of  war  with  all  the  security  of  peace. 
The  rule,  it  is  contended,  which  should 
guide  us  in  this  question,  as  the  fairest 
measure  of  justice  to  all  parties,  is,  that 
neutrals  can  only  take  part  during  war,  in 
such  branches  of  commerce  as  the  domestic 
regulations  of  the  belligerent  allowed  them 
to  partake  in  during  peace.    This  doctrine 
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was  recognised,  we  are  told,  in  the  war  of 
1756,  and  luis  never  since  been  disputed, 
though  England  has  frequently  departed 
from  its  rigour  by  voluntary  concessions. 
Its  policy  is  as  obvious  as  its  justice,  say 
the  enemies  of  the  neutral  claims.  Were 
the  present  principle  of  unlimited  neutral 
trade  to  be  recognized,  England  might 
give  over  every  pretension  to  naval  power, 
abandon  the  hope  ot  curbing  French  com- 
merce, and  despair  at  once  of  gaining  any 
thing  by  a  continuance  even  of  the  justest 
war.  Should  the  support  of  our  maritime 
rights  lead  to  a  rupture  with  the  neutrals, 
which,  however,  is  said  to  be  most  im- 
probable, we  can  lose  little  by  such  an  ad-, 
dition  to  the  number  of  our  enemies,  io 
comparison  of  the  vast  detriment  which 
we  now  sustain,  from  those  neutrals  tying 
up  our  hands  against  all  the  enemies  we. 
have  to  contend  with,  Better,  say  they, 
have  America  as  well  as  France  hos- 
tile, and  exposed  to  our  fair  attacks,  than 
France  openly  hostile,  and  America  covert- 
ly protecting  her  from  every  effort  of  qwh- 
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enmity.  This  will  give  us  a  chance  of 
speedily  terminating  the  w^r,  or  at  least 
secure  the  opportunity  of  rendering  it  both 
safe  and  lucrative. 

Such    is    the   main  body  of  the  argu« 
ment,    in    favour   of  the  justice  as   well 
as    the   policy   of  our  reviving    the    rule 
of  the  war  1756.    The  chief  point  at  issue 
is  the  application  of  that  rule  to  tb.e  colo- 
nial trade  of  the  enemy;  and,  without  at 
all  entering  into  the  question  of  right,   we 
shall  proceed  to  offer  a  few  simple  consi- 
derations, which  may  Wud  to  shew   that 
the  view  of  the  case,  in  point  of  policy, 
taken  by  the  supporters  of  the  above  doc- 
trine, is  by  no  means  a  correct  one,  and 
that  the  importance  of  the  whole  matter 
at  issue  in  the  dispute  has  been  enormously 
exaggerated.     The  following  observations 
proceed  upon  the  further  admission,  that 
the  facts  stated  by  the  advocates  of  belli- 
gerent rights  are  accurately  given,    and 
also   that  wherever  a  neutral  flag  is  as- 
sumed as  a  cover  to  the   ship  and  cargo 
of  a  belligerent  power,  so  evident  a  fraud 
is  excepted  from  the  argument.  The  points 
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to  be  maintained  arc,  that,  whatever  riglit 
England  may  have  to  prevent  the  interfe- 
rence of  America  in  the  French  colonial 
trade  during  war,  no  material  advantage 
could  be  gained  from  the  enforcernent  of 
such  a  prohibition  ;  that  the  real  dift'erence 
between  the  former  and  the  present  method 
of  carrying  French  colonial  produce,  and 
supplying  the  French  colonics,  is  extreme- 
ly trifling  in  its  ultimate  consequences; 
and  that  other  reasons  of  a  very  positive 
nature  enjoin  a  departure  from  such 
claims  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs. 

To  prevent  a  supply  of  colonial  pro- 
duce from  reaching  France,  if  not  direct- 
ly, at  least  by  a  roundabout  importation, 
exceeds  the  power  of  the  British  navy, 
numerous  and  victorious  as  it  is.  Unless 
we  can  surround  every  port  of  the  French 
coast  with  ships,  and  the  land  frontiers 
also  with  troops ;  and  unless  we  are  still 
further  resolved  to  prohibit  neutral  na- 
tions from  trading  with  France  in  their 
own  merchandize,  or  in  merchandize  of 
e\n  colonies,    the    French  people    must 
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continue  to  be  supplied  with  sugar  and 
coft'ee,  whether  we  arc  at  war  with  them 
or  not.  If  we  prevent  those  articles  from 
being  carried  directly  to  France  from  her 
colonies,  a  small  increase  of  the  price  will 
enable  neutrals  to  import  them  into  their 
own  countries,  and  then  re-export  them  to 
France.  If  we  maintain  that  the  mere 
importation  and  re-exportation,  though 
accompanied  with  rc-landing  of  cargoes 
and  payment  of  duiies,  is  still  a  collusive 
transaction,  and  must  be  prohibited,  as  a 
continuation  of  the  original  voyage;  then 
a  further  increase  of  price  enables  the 
same  produce  to  reach  France  in  difterent 
vessels,  while  the  vessels  that  imported 
k  take  other  freights.  "We  in  fact  only 
oblige  the  neutrals  to  have  two  sets  of 
vessels,  one  employed  between  the  French 
colonies  and  Ariierica,  the  other  between 
America  and  France.  The  total  ^ain  of 
England  upon  these  prohibitory  opera- 
tions, is  the  causing  Frenchmen  to  drink 
their  coffee  some  sous  a  pound  dearer, 
which   is  a  most  pitiful  advantage  to  us  ; 
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and  creating  inconvenience  to  America, 
which  is  no  advantage  at  all. 

But  siip{x>se  we  go  a  step  further,  and 
prevent  the  Americans  from  exporting  the 
French  colony  produce  at  all,  upon  the 
plea  that  this  trade  was  not  open  to  them 
during  peace  ;  let  us  consider  what  con- 
seqviences  will  follow.  One  of  three  things 
must  happen  if  such  a  prohibition  is 
rigorously  enforced  ;  either  the  French 
will  be  compelled  to  carry  their  produce 
in  their  own  ships — or  the  English  will  be 
allowed  to  purchase  it,  and  then  sell  it 
to  neutrals  in  Europe,  who  will  carry  it 
to  France — or  the  produce  will  be  con- 
demned to  remain  in  the  colonies.  If  the 
French  venture  at  first  to  freight  their 
own  vessels  with  the  produce,  the  British 
cryizers  will  infallibly  take  vlicm,  or  at 
least  the  risk  of  capture,  >|which  made  the 
French  throw  open  this  traffic  to  neutrals, 
will  continue  to  be  so  enormous,  that 
neither  the  planter  nor  the  merchantcan  af- 
ford it.  This  expedient  will  therefore  speedi- 
1-y  be  abandoned.  If  the  English  traders  are 
allowed  to  purchase  and  carry  the  pro* 
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ducc,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  such    a 
proceeding,  such  an  intercourse  witli  the 
enemy,  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  ge- 
neral rules  of  war,  and  would  be   a  com- 
promise o£  our  character  for  the  gain  of 
the  trade.     But,  after  all,  what  great  na- 
tional end  would  be  2:ained  bv  such  a  com- 
merce  ?  The  French  would  pay  somewhat 
higher  for  the  produce  than  if  neutrals 
carried  it ;  and  a  few  English  merchants 
would  gain  a  certain  commission  upon  the 
sale  of  it.     The  capital  required   to  carry 
on  this  new  and  suddenly  created  brancli 
of  trade,  would   leave  other  branches  in 
which   it  had  formerly   been   employed  ; 
and  those  branches  would  be  filled  by  the 
capital  of  neutral  nations.     At  a  peace,  a 
new  change  would  be  necessary,  the  ca- 
pital must  partlyshift  back  again, and  must 
in  part  be  thrown  out  of  employment  al- 
together.    Such  changes  are  rather  upon 
the    whole   hurtful    than   beneficial   in   a 
general  view.     Lastly,  if-  the  produce  of 
the   French    colonies   is   prevented    from 
being  exported,    it  must  rot  there,   and 
the  colonies  must  be  ruined  ;  the  supplies 
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of  provisions  must  fail  ;  the  work  of  the 
plantations  be  suspended ;  the  Negroes 
revolt,  and  the  whole  be  involved  in  ruin. 
Besides  the  cruelty  of  a  plan  which  would 
expose  to  ruin  and  massacre,  individuals 
whose  misfortunes  would  have  little  in- 
fluence on  the  policy  of  France;  besides 
its  total  repugnance  to  the  practice  of 
civilized  warfare,  which  never  attacks  pri- 
vate property  exce])t  at  sea  ;  the  evils  of 
this  system  would  be  shared  by  ourselves, 
not  only  from  the  loss  of  customers,  which 
we  should  feel  when  so  much  wealth  and 
industry  was  destroyed  in  the  country  of 
our  nearest  neighbours,  but  also  from  the 
incalculable  dangers  of  having  scenes  of 
rebellion  and  confusion  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  our  finest  colonies.  The  plan 
therefore  of  preventing  all  exportation  of 
French  colonial  produce,  though  the  only 
consistent  one  in  those  who  attack  neutral 
rights,  and  the  point  to  which  all  their  sup- 
port of  the  rule  of  the  war  1756  neces- 
sarily leads  them,  is  clearly  objectionable 
(Ml  the  most  established  principles,  both  of 
policy  and  justice. 
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There  is,  moreover,  a  very  essential  dis- 
tinction to  be  made,  between  the  ordinary 
branches  of  trade  and  that  commerce  which 
is  employed  in  transporting  the  produce  of 
the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  ;  which 
is  rather  the  remittance  of  their  rents  to 
the  great  body  of  non-resident  proprietors, 
tlian  the  exchange  of  colonial  for  European 
commodities.  If  Guadaloupe  or  Cuba  were 
countries  unconnected  with  France  and 
Spain,  except  by  the  intercourse  of  traffic; 
if  no  further  relation  subsisted  between 
them,  than  that  the  AVeft  Indian  territories 
produced  commodities,  whichtheEuropeaii 
nations  required,  and  must  either  purchase 
directly,  or  procure  by  a  roundabout  com- 
merce— then  it  might  be  of  some  import- 
ance, according  to  the  views  with  which 
marilime  war  is  now  carried  on,  for  Eng- 
land to  harass  this  branch  of  Spanish  and 
French  trade,  and  to  profit  by  taking  it 
into  her  own  hands.  The  people  of  Cuba 
and  Guadaloupe  would  then  be  paid  for 
their  produce  by  English  merchants,  apd 
France  and  Spain  would  be  obliged  to 
buy  them  circuitously  from  England.  But 
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this  is  by  no  means  the  nature  of  the  navi- 
gation between  those  islands  and  Europe. 
The  proprietors  of  the  colonies  reside  al- 
most entirely  in  the  mother  countries. 
The  carriage  of  West  Indian  produce,  is 
not  on  account  of  mercliants,  who  are  to 
sell  it  again  after  having  bought  it  in  the 
colony,  but  on  account  of  absent  land- 
holders, who  have  no  other  way  of  re- 
ceiving their  rents  but  by  having  the  pro- 
duce of  their  estates  brought  over  to  them. 
Tlfey  live  not  at  their  farm,  but  at  the 
market ;  and  their  income  is  transmitted 
in  goods,  which  they  there  dispose  of. 

!Now  by  intercepting  this  communica- 
tion, what  would  England  effect  ?  She  can- 
not intend  to  stop  it  altogether,  to  prevent 
the  colonial  agents  from  sending  any  of 
their  revenue  to  the  proprietors,  or  to  in- 
tercept it  on  the  way.  This  would  be  a 
kind  of  warfare  quite  contrary  to  the  spi- 
rit of  modern  customs ;  it  would  be  more 
hurtful  to  individuals  than  the  entire  cap- 
ture of  the  colonics  where  their  estates  lie, 
for  in  that  case  the  conquerors  never  in- 
terfere with  private  property,   and  only 
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carry  the  rents  of  the  planter  round  for 
them  by  a  channel  somewhat  more  circuit- 
ous. England,  then,  by  interferfiig  in  the 
remittance  ofthose rents,  without  capturing 
the  enemy's  colonies,  can  only  mean  to 
trade  with  the  planters,  to  purchase  the 
produce,  and  bring  it  home,  where  it  will 
be  sold  again,  and  reach  at  last  the  con- 
sumer in  the  enemy's  country,  while  the 
agents  of  the  proprietors  remit  their  rents, 
not  in  kind,  but  in  money  or  bills.  The 
same  effect  will  be  prodi5ced,  if,  instead 
of  buying  the  produce,  we  only  cause  it  to 
be  consigned  to  English  merchants,  who, 
for  a  certain  commission,  sell  it,  and  ac- 
count to  the  planter  or  his  agents.  In 
either  case,  the  colonial  proprietor  loses 
absolutely  nothing.  His  produce  is  carried 
by  English,  instead  of  French  or  American 
merchants ;  the  freight  cannot  be  much 
greater ;  the  commission  will  probably  be 
less ;  he  is  paid  by  bills  upon  London  or 
Liverpool,  instead  of  Bourdeaux  or  Nantes, 
or  New  York  ;  and  a  few  mercantile  houses 
in  England  gain  a  profit  upon  the  consign- 
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ment  Instead  of  the  same  number  of  Frengh 
or  American  houses.     Surely  it  is  neither 
for  tlie  grins  of  these  individuals,  nor  for 
the  sake  of  effecting  such  a  change  as  this 
upon   the  wealth   of  French  colonial  pro- 
prietors, that  we  are  to  Insist  on  the  exclu- 
sion of  neutrals  from  the  colony  trade  of 
our  enemies.     We  injure  the  enemy  suf- 
ficiently by  forcing  those  neutrals  to  carry 
the  produce  round  by  their  own  ports,  in- 
stead of  allowin'^  it  to  be  transported  di- 
rectly from  the  colony  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, as  during  peace.     This  may  raise  the 
price  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer  in  the 
enemy's  country;  to  the  planter,  who  is 
most  interested  in  the  traffic,  we  can  do 
no  injury  whatever,  unless  we   can   take 
the  colonies  where  his  estate  lies,  and  then 
choose  to  violate  the  rights  of  Individual 
proprietors;  or  until  we  discover  a  method 
of  compelling  people  to  ship  cargoes  in 
vessels  which  are  absolutely  certain  of  being 
captured. 

If  we  can  only  look  calmly  at  the  whole 
bearings  of  this  qucstioii,  we  shall  discover 
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that  the  advantages  which  the  enemy  de- 
rives from  the  assistance  of  neutrals  in  car- 
r}Mng  on  his  colonial  remittances,  and  all 
the  other  branches  of  his  distant  commerce, 
are  by  no  means  unmixed  with  serious  in- 
juries to  his  prosperity,  and  that  the.  neu- 
tral flag  can  by  no  means  cover  him  from 
the  effects  of  our  maritime  superiority. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  the  superiority  of  our 
navy,  which  forces  him  as  soon  as  a  war 
breaks  out,  to  employ  neutrals  in  almost 
every  branch  of  his  commerce,  has  the 
obvious  effect  of  creating  a  great  shock  to 
liis  mercantile  affairs.     Nothing  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  in  a  trading  country,  than  such 
sudden    and    extensive    changes   as   this. 
Scarcely  a  merchant  in  France  but  must 
feel   the   consequences    of  our   instantly 
transferring  all  the  navigation  of  the  coun?  » 
try  to  the  hands  of  neutrals,  and  compel- 
ling its  foreign  imports  and  exports  to  be 
entirely  carried  on  circuitously,  instead  of 
directly.     What  should  we  not  expect  in 
this  country,  if,  by  the  sudden  occurrence 
of  any  event,  our  whole  foreign,  and  part 
o2 
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of  our  coasting  trade  were  thus  new  mo- 
delled, and,  if  by  the  occurrence  of  an- 
other event  a  few  years  afterwards,  it  were 
as  suddenly  to  be  drawn  back  to  its  former 
state  ?  We  should  undoubtedly  tremble 
for  the  whole  mass  of  our  commercial  esta- 
blishment; and  if  France  were  as  mercan- 
tile a  country  as  England,  she  loo  would 
be  nearly  ruined  by  so  violent  a  succession 
of  changes. 

In  the  second  place,  the  total  suspension 
of  the  enemy's  navigation  is  an  injury  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  his  general  povver. 
It  is  precisely  the  sort  of  injury  most  de- 
sirable to  our  own  interests,  and  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  our  naval  superiority. 
While  neutral  ships  and  seamen  alone  are 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  commerce  of 
France,    her    only    nursery    of  maritime 
povver  is  destroyed ;   she  loses  her  whole 
chance  of  gaining  a  navy  ;  she  can  neither 
procure  a  stock  of  merchant  vessels  nor 
breed  a  race  of  seamen  to  man  her  ships 
of  war.  We  are  told  indeed,  that  theexclu  - 
sion  of  her  seamen  from  trade,  gives  her  a 
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great  command  of  recruits  for  her  vessels 
of  war  ;  but  is  this  any  thing  more  tlian  a 
mere  temporary  supply  ?  When  the  Eng- 
lish navy  has  taken  or  destroyed  the  crews 
thus  procured,  or  when,  in  a  ^ew  years, 
they  have  died  out,  whence  are  their  places 
to  be  supplied  ?  The  trade  of  France  must 
revive,  it  must  be  re-established  for  some 
years,  before  her  navy  can  be  placed 
on  the  foofing  which  it  had  when  the 
neutrals  began  to  lend  her  their  assistance, 
by  engrossing  her  foreign  commerce.  The 
ruin  of  all  her  hopes  of  ever  acquiring  ma- 
ritime strength  is  as  effectually  secured  by 
our  naval  superiority  driving  her  trade  into 
neutral  hands,  as  it  could  be  by  our  pre- 
venting her  from  trading  at  all.  And  let 
it  be  remembered  that  this  is  all  the  injury 
which  it  is  our  interest  to  make  her  feel 
from  the  war.  The  destruction  of  an 
enemy's  trade  Is  not  to  be  desired,  in  order 
to  annihilate  his  national  wealth.  By  the 
individual  prosperity  of  his  subjects  we 
ourselves  gain  ;  by  their  progress  in  riches 
we  improve  our  own ;  and  though  his  pub^ 
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lie  revenue  may  be  augmented  by  the 
increase  of  his  public  wealth,  we  must  ne- 
cessarily augment  our  own  revenue  by  the 
increase  which  our  wealth  receives  from 
his.  It  is  the  *'  terra  poteJis  armis"  that 
we  have  to  dread,  not  the  "  ubere  gleba." 
It  is  his  progress  in  arms,  not  in  arts, 
that  is  formidable  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  an  expedient  which  renders 
him  richer  and  weaker — which  augments 
the  opulence  of  his  people,  and  makes 
them  harmless  to  their  neighbours — which 
preserves  their  trade,  but  stunts  the  growth 
of  theii'  navy — is  of  all  others  the  contriv- 
ance best  suited  to  our  interests.  The 
surrender  of  the  French  commerce  to  the 
neutral  nations,  is  this  expedient.  It  pre- 
serves whatever  of  that  commerce  is  bene- 
ficial to  England,  and  destroys  whatever 
might  injure  us ;  it  gives  us  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  rich  neighbour,  and  all  the 
security  of  a  weak  one.  This  is  the  re- 
ward of  our  unexampled  naval  superiority; 
it  is  the  glorious  fruit  of  our  numerous 
victories ;  it  is  a  benefit  which  provides  of 
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itself  the  means  of  retaining  it ;  it  is  a 
prize  which  we  shall  assuredly  lose,  as 
soon  as  we  surrender  by  our  impolicy 
the  commercial  greatness  that  makes  us 
powerful  at  sea.  We  may  prevent  it  from 
passing  into  the  hands  of  France,  indeed  ; 
but  some  other  nation  must  take  it  from 
us,  if  we  sacrifice  our  real  prosperity  to  a 
foolish  jealousy  of  the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad  ;  a  shortsighted  desire  of  annihilat- 
ing the  advantageous  with  the  dangerous 
branches  of  our  rival's  commerce. 

But,  lastly,  the  operation  of  our  mari- 
tinae  power  upon  the  naval  affairs  of  the 
enemy,  besides  destroying  that  part  of  his 
system  which  alone  it  is  our  interest  to 
injure,  confers  important  benelits  upon 
those  whom  it  is  our  interest  to  assist.  Not 
only  does  the  ruin  of  the  French  navy, 
by  the  neutral  interference,  produce  the 
greatest  injury  to  the  government  of 
France,  with  which  alone  we  ought  to  be 
at  war,  without  ruining  the  unoffending 
and  peaceable  inhabitants,  whom  we  should 
have   no  sspite  against ;  but  it  transfers  a 
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large  portion  of  commercial  wealth,  and  a 
capacity  of  acquiring  maritime  power,  to 
nations  naturally  allied  to  us,  by  blood,  by 
the  relations  of  political  interest,  and  by 
the  intercourse  of  trade.     The  Americans, 
in  particular,  with  whom  our  most  ex-> 
tensive  and  lucrative  traffic  Is  carried  on, 
and  whose  friendship  In  a  political  view 
we  ought  to  court,  as  the  only  respectable 
state  beyond  the  Influence  of  our  enemy, 
are  gainers  by  the  commerce  in  question, 
to    an    astonishing   degree,     both    as    a 
mercantile  and    military    people.       How 
much    their  commercial    gains  are    our 
gains,    need   scarcely    be    pointed    out; 
neither  need  wc  shew  how  greatly  It  is 
for  the  advantage  of  England,  and  of  the 
world  In  general,  that  what  the  French 
power  loses  should  pass  Into  the  hands  of 
a  state  where  no  undue  bias,  either  to- 
wards schemes  of  ambition,  or  measures 
of  submission  to  the  common  enemy,   has 
ever  been  shevi'n — a  state  where  so  many 
circumstances  concur  to  establish  the  in- 
fluence of  English    principles  and    con- 
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nexions ;  where  the  other  powers  of  the 
continent,  without  having  any  ground  for 
alarm,  may  always  expect  to  find  assist- 
ance, as  soon  as  its  means  are  commensu- 
rate with  its  inclinations. 

It  is   in    vain,  then,  to    represent   the 
neutral  trade  as  a  complete  security  to  our 
enemies,  against  the  effects  of  our  mari- 
time superiority.     The  injuries  which  it  is 
our  interest  to  inflict  upon  France,  are  in 
no  wise  diminished  by  the  interference  of 
America  In  her  commerce.     The  French 
pavy  is  destroyed  by  ours,  and  the  chance 
of  restoring  it  may  be  considered  as  at  an 
end,  during  thewar.  The  revenue  of  France, 
in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  colonial  pro- 
duce, we  might  wish   to  cut  off,  but  we 
cannot ;  for  so  long  as  the  French  people 
have  a  taste  for  that  produce,  and  money 
to  pay  for  it,  they  will  buy  it :  it  will  enter 
France,  and  pay  duties  to  the  government. 
The  commercial  prosperity  of  France  we 
have  no  interest  to  destroy;  but  if  we  had, 
we  could  not,  and  the  transference  of  the 
trade  to  neutra4  carriers,  must  always  pro- 
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tect  it  in  one  way  or  another,  when  a  long 
war,  and  a  total  ruin  of  their  naval  force, 
compels  the  French  to  embrace  this  last 
alternative,  as  the  only  chance  that  is  left 
of  importing  and  exporting  commodities. 

But  by  going  to  war  with  America, 
we  may  exclude  her  from  the  enemy's 
trade,  prevent  the  further  emigration  of 
our  seamen  to  her  service,  and  acquire  a 
right  to  reclaim  those  who  are  already  gone. 
By  turning  all  our  vessels  into  armed 
cruizers  too,  and  engaging  in  an  universal 
piracy,  we  might  still  further  enrich  our- 
selves. We  have  the  first  naw  and  bravest 
people  in  the  world.  We  may  take  the 
sea,  as  France  has  seized  upon  the  land  ; 
and  thus  find  our  profit  in  preferring  war 
with  the  whole  world,  to  peace  with  a 
single  nation,  which  hasrightsand  advan- 
tages repugnant  to  our  supposed  interests. 
• — After  all,  however,  laying  justice  out  of 
the  question,  is  it  our  real  interest  to 
quarrel  with  the  only  power  which  remaijis 
unhurt  by  French  influence,  to  lose  our 
intercourse  with  the  nation  best  calculated 
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for  our  commercial  relations.  At  this  mo- 
ment, France  and  America  seem  of  them- 
selves disposed  to  a  rupture;  and  possibly, 
before  this  time,  war  is  declared  by  the 
United  States  against  Spain.  Ought  we 
not  to  think  well  both  of  the  consequences 
of  the  contest,  and  of  the  value  of  the 
matter  in  dispute,  before  we  abandon  so 
fair  an  opportunity  of  adding  America  to 
the  number  of  our  allies,  and  of  establish- 
ingour  influence  there,  upon  the  only  du- 
rable foundation  of  alliances,  mutual  sa- 
crifices, and  mutual  benefits?  The  trivial 
importance  of  all  that  could  be  gained  by 
excluding  the  neutral  traders  from  the  ene-, 
my's  commerce,  has  already  been  shewn. 
No  words  are  required  to  prove,  that  the 
blanks  occasioned  by  some  sailors  leaving 
our  service  will  speedily  be  filled  up  ;  that 
the  number  of  British  seamen  at  the  end  of 
a  given  period  will  be  greater,  in  cpnse- 
quence  of  our  breeding  for  the  American 

navy,  just  as  the  number  of  our  people  is 
on  the  whole  augmented  by  the  demand 

for    men,     which    our    colonies    create. 
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We  may  feel  some  inconvenience  in  the 
meantime,  from  tiie  progress  of  the  ene- 
my's commerce,  and  the  desertion  of  our 
seamen  to  neutral  powers.  But  our  gene- 
ral policy  can  never  surely  be  modelled 
according  to  sucli  temporary  considerations. 
The  evils  or  difficulties  in  question,  are  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  long  war  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged.  They  are 
part  of  that  succession  which  the  new  ad- 
ministration have  fallen  heirs  to — a  suc- 
cession made  up  of  all  the  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties, which  a  long  course  of  misma- 
nagement and  misfortune  has  accumulated 
upon  the  country. 


We  have  now  taken  a  general  survey  of 
the  relations  of  England  with  foreign 
powers,  and  have  viewed  in  detail  the 
hopelessness  of  her  situation,  if  she  still 
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persists  in  building  upon  the  chance  of  an 
immediate  resistance  to  the  influence  of 
France.  Very  (ew  words  are  required,  to 
jdeduce  from  the  investigation  which  has 
just  been  closed,  the  lessons  of  political 
conduct  pointed  out  by  the  experience  of 
the  past,  and  by  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 
That  the  high,  unbending,  unaccommo- 
dating tone,  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  all  over  the  world,  and 
which  the  personal  behaviourofour  foreign 
ministers  has  generally  rendered  still  more 
unpalatable,  is  in  the  extreme  foolish  at 
all  times,  and  particularly  unfit  for  the 
present  aspect  of  things,  needs  not  be 
proved  by  a  single  argument,  or  illustrated 
by  one  example.  Nor  is  it  less  obvious, 
that  the  feelings  and  the  language  of  con- 
ciliation, of  moderate  views,  of  calm  and 
temperate  dignity  to  our  enemies,  of 
friendly  sincerity  and  frankness  to  our 
allies,  are  the  feelings  and  the  language 
most  subservient  at  all  tin>esto  our  highest 
interests;  most  consistent  with  our  true 
honour;  and  most  agreeable  to  the  situation 
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in  which  the  affairs  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
of  England,  are  placed  in  the  present 
crisis. 

The  whole  concerns  of  this  great  and 
invincible  people  are  now  committed  to 
the  care  of  an  administration  which  unites 
the  largest  portion  of  talents,  experience, 
rank,  and  integrity  ;  the  most  ample  share 
of  all  the  qualities,  whether  natural  or 
acquired,  intrinsic  or  accidental,  which 
ever  enabled  a  government  to  secure  influ- 
ence with  its  subjects,  and  command  respect 
among  foreign  nations.  The  ministers  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  at  a  juncture  of  unprece- 
dented difficulty  and  peril.  For  all  the 
errors  of  their  predecessors,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  at  home  and  abroad,  they  have 
fcecome  in  some  sort  responsible.  The  na- 
tural consequences  of  those  errors  must  be 
warded  off  by  their  efforts.  No  compro- 
mise of  principles,  no  paltry,  half  mea- 
sures, no  incongruous  mixture  of  big  words 
and  little  doings,  will  bear  thera  out  in 
redeeming  their  pledge  to  save  the  coun- 
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try.  The  world  will  judge  fairly,  how- 
ever, of  their  conduct,  while  it  scrutinizes 
their  measures  strictly.  Miracles  will  not 
be  expected  from  them ;  and  in  all  the 
departments  of  our  national  concerns,  the 
magnitude  of  the  losses  which  have  al- 
ready been  sustained — the  extent  of  the 
dangers  which  at  present  surround  us, 
from  no  fault  of  theirs,  will  be  justly  taken 
into  the  estimate  of  their  attempts  to  bet- 
ter our  condition. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  reforms  in 
our  practical  policy  which  the  inquiry  now 
concluded,  has  plainly  dictated,  and  which 
will  peremptorily  be  expected  from  the 
new  administration.  "We  may  expect  that 
the  important  branch  of  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  will  be  entrusted  to 
men  of  talents  and  acquirements,  adapted 
to  so  weighty  and  difficult  a  department 
of  affairs  ;  that  wc  shall  now  see  extended 
to  those  situations  of  high  trust  upon 
which  depend  the  alliances,  nay,  the 
questions  of  peace  and  war  with  our  neigh- 
bours, the  same  enlightened  principles  or 
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preference  for  real  merit  and  tried  inte- 
grity, that  has  presided  over  the  formation 
of  the  new  ministry  in  all  its  other 
branches. — A  careful  review  of  our  colo- 
nial affairs  forms  another  fair  subject  of 
expectation  at  the  present  crisis.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gratifying  than  the  beginnings 
which  have  already  been  made,  towards 
the  attainment  of  security  for  our  esta- 
blishments in  the  West  Indies  ;  a  security 
which  can  only  be  attained,  by  the  utter^ 
destruction  of  the  grand  evil  that  hourly 
endangers  our  existence  in  those  rich  set- 
tlements, and  the  gradual  relaxation  of 
the  prohibitory  system,  that  has  produced 
of  late  so  many  serious  inconveniences. — 
The  state  of  affa"rs  in  the  East  is  no  less 
delicate  and  urgent.  By  an  unhappy  de- 
parture from  tlie  only  system  of  manage- 
ment which  can  give  us  a  chance  of  secu- 
rity, amidst  the  rivals  of  our  power,  and  the 
natural  enemies  of  our  enormous  empire 
in  those  distant  countries,  we  have  arrived 
at  a  point  where  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
J|fi^hether  the  pursuit  of  the  path  before  us. 
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or  the  retracing  of  our  steps,  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  perils.  Our  measures, 
unfortunately  successful  at  first,  have  now 
produced  tiieir  natural  effects ;  and  even 
the  external  circumstance  of  military 
triumph  has  begun  to  forsake  us ;  while 
the  whole  consequences  of  our  impolicy, 
in  the  ruin  of  our  Indian  finances,  the  ex- 
tension of  our  untenable  conquests,  the 
union  of  our  implacable  enemies,  hitherto 
happily  for  us  divided  among  themselves, 
have  been  exhibited  by  symptoms  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken.  The  details  of  these 
questions  belong  to  another  branch  of  this 
Inquiry.  The  subject  is  only  alluded  to 
here,  as  an  additional  presumption  in  fa- 
vour of  the  moderate  and  pacific  system, 
which  every  other  view  of  our  present 
situation  concurs  to  recommend. — Neither 
is  this  the  opportunity  for  discussing  the 
various  questions  of  domestic  policy,  which 
now  press  upon  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment. Yet,  when  by  the  most  general 
survey  of  our  situatioii  in  this  department, 
we  discover  such  radical  defects  in   our 
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military  system  as  were  formerly  hinted 
at,  we  may  deduce  a  new  argument  in 
Aivour  of  the  reforms  which  the  country 
has  a  right  to  expect;  the  improvement  of 
bur  mihtary  economy  confessedly  inade- 
quate to  the  emergency ;  and  the  adop- 
tion of  such  moderate  councils,  as  may 
give  the  requisite  time  for  carrying  that 
improvement  into  effect. — The  state  of  our 
finances,  the  burthens  to  which  the  peo- 
ple have  long  been  exposed,  the  accumu- 
lation of  our  debts,  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion.— Moderate  councils  are  still  more 
strongly  recommended  by  the  situation  of 
Ireland  ;  the  difficulty  of  adopting  at  pre- 
sent the  great  measure  so  desirable  for  the 
prosperity  of  that  valuable  dominion  ;  and 
the  propriety  of  taking  all  the  steps  short 
of  complete  emancipation,  which  may  as- 
similate the  catholics  with  the  rest  of  the 
people.  An  interval  of  peace  would,  in- 
deed, be  invaluable  for  that  important 
branch  of  our  empire  ;  nor  can  a  doubt  be 
entertained  that  it  would  be  improved  in 
the  way  best  adapted  to  restore  real  con- 
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tentment  and  substantial  obedience  by  the 
confidence  and  kind  treatment  which  can 
alone  establish  solid  authority — "  Tri^ 
**  umpho  niulto  clarius  est,  senatum  judicarc, 
**  pot  ins  mansueiJidhie  et  innoceJitid  impc- 
"  rutoris,  provinciam,  quarn  vi  militian  aut 
*'  bcnignilate  deorum  rctentavi  atque  con- 
"  servatam  esse.^'* 

It  is,  indeed,  abundantly  clear,  that  the 
state  of  our  affairs,  domestic  as  well  as  fo- 
reign, enjoins  a  strict  regard  to  the  conci- 
liatory system  in  general,  and  prepares  us 
more  especially  to  expect  in  such  a  peace  ag 
may  be  consistent  with  our  real  honour, 
the  highest  advantages  both  to  our  own  in- 
terests and  those  of  Europe  at  large.  With 
regard  to  the  continent  it  has  already  been 
demonstrated,  that  nothing  but  rnischief 
can  possibly  accrue  from  a  renewal  of  the 
late  unhappy  war.  What  then  is  likely  to 
result  from  things  remaining  in  their  pre- 
sent unsettled  state  ?  Will  the  enemy,  so 
long  as  we  refuse  to  give  him  peace,  so 
long  as  we  prevent  our  allies  from  treat- 

*  Catonis  Epist.  apud  Cjc.  Ep.  lib.  xv. 
P  2 
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ing,  SO  long  as  we  do  not  use  our  influence 
to  bring  about  a  ncgoLiation  -will  he  ab- 
stain from  reaping  the  thousand  advan- 
tages of  his  present  situation  ?  Will  lie 
submit  to  all  the  evilsof  warfare  and  forego 
all  its  gains?  Will  he  unite  in  bis  plan  all 
the  losses  of  war  and  all  the  constraints 
of  peace  ?  This  would  be  too  clohe  an  imi- 
tation of  our  own  conduct  with  regard  to 
'Spain.  Unhappily  we  cannot  expect  to 
be  imitated  in  our  European  tactics.  Our 
East  Indian  policy  will  suit  liim  better. 
He  will  go  on  conquering  such  of  our  allies 
as  continue  hostile  ;  uniting  with  those 
whom  he  may  intimidate,  or  allure  to  share 
in  the  plunder  of  the  rest;  stretching  his 
creations  of  kings  over  the  North  of  Ger- 
many ;  aggrandizing  those  whom  he  has 
made  in  the  South  ;  extending  his  domi- 
nion in  Italy  over  the  islands,  and  from 
Italy  striding  onwards  to  the  East. 
"  Jam  tenet  Italiam,tamcn  ultra pergere  tendit 
*'  Actum,  inrjuit,  nihil  est."* 

To  all  this  prospect  of  loss,  from  a  sense- 
Jess  prolongation  of  a  war  which  has  un- 

*  Jiijen. 
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fortunately  reached  its  natural  conclusion, 
the  enemies  of  peace  can  only  oppose 
certain  vague,  indefinite  Tears,  of  the  dan- 
gers with  which  they  conceive  a  peace  to 
be  pregnant.  First  they  imagine  that 
good  or  even  fair  terms  cannot  be  ex- 
pected ;  then  they  think  the  enemy  will 
not  be  sincere;  next,  they  dread  his 
taking  the  opportunity  of  recruiting  his 
resources,  and  especially  of  restoring  his 
navy  ;  lastly,  they  expect  that  he  will 
take  us  by  surprize,  and  attack  us  when 
he  is  sure  to  succeed.  In  all  these 
apprehensions,  however,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misconception,  and  no  small  incon- 
sistency. As  to  the  terms,  we  must  first 
see  what  he  offers.  It  is  indeed  very  evident, 
that  we  cannot  expect  such  favourable 
conditions  for  the  Continent,  as  if  we  had 
not  plunged  it  into  the  late  war,  and  occa- 
sioned the  ruin  of  Austria,  the  conquest  of 
Naples,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  France" 
and  her  dependencies.  We  cannot  hope  for 
such  terms  as  the  present  Administration 
would  have  gained,  had  it  been  formed 
two   years  ago.     We  cannot  imagine  that 
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the  disasters  already  occasioned  by  our  im- 
policy should  have  no  influence  upon  o  ur 
future  success,  whether  we  treat  for  peace 
or  continue  the  war.  But  it  is  equally  clear, 
that   if    the  enemy  finds   his    advantage 
in  peace  (and    if  he   does  not,  we   need 
neither  expect   it  nor  desire  it)  and  if  he 
estimates,  as  he  must,  the  high  spirit  and 
unconquerable   valour  of  this  country,  he 
will  make  no  proposals  which   can  disho- 
nour us.     He  will  even  tempt  us  to  over- 
come our   repugnance  towards  him,  and 
our  contempt    of  his   new  authority,  by 
some  favourable  concessions. — At  any  rate 
we  can  lose  nothing  by  offering  to  treat 
upon  fair  and  equitable  terms ;  by  obtain- 
ing for  the  first  time,  the  favourable  cha- 
racter of  moderation  and  pacific  disposi- 
tions ;  an  acquisition  which  all  must  admit 
to  be  next  to  peace  itself — which   some 
may  even  prefer  to  it;    in   fine  by  put- 
ting our   enemy,  for  the  first  time,   ob- 
viously  in    the    wrong,    should    the  ne- 
gotiation    unhappily    fail.      Then,    with 
regard  to  his  sincerity,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  the  same   motive  which  leads 
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him  to  think  of  making  a  peace,  will  in- 
duce him  to  keep  it — the  motive  of  inte- 
rest— for  what  can  he  gain  by  a  transient 
peace,  except  the  paltry  cession  of  a  few 
islands,  which  we  shall   always  be  able  to 
retake,  with  the  troops  and  shipping  hemay 
send  thither,  so  long  as  our  marine  is  supe- 
rior to  his. — Next,  as  to  his  recruiting  his 
resources,and  particularly  his  navy, this  he 
most  undoubtedly  will  attempt  to  do.     We 
must  lay  our  account  with  it.      W'e  mean 
to  recruit  our  own  army,  and  he  must  lay 
his  account  with  that.     But  does  it  follow, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  acquire  a  navy  equal 
to  ours  during  the  peace  ?    Where  are  his 
seamen  ?  Where  are  his  officers  and  pilots  ? 
Where  are  his  Nelsons  ?  Should  the  peace 
last  for  ten  years,  which  is  unfortunately  a 
high  estimate,  how  much  would  England 
gain  in  her  commerce,  her  finances,  her 
colonial  and  domestic  economy,  her  mili- 
tary  system,     her   foreign    policy !    And 
France,  too,  would  gain  somewhat  in  se- 
veral of  these  particulars.  Her  trade  would 
increase,  and  she  would   acquire  colonial 
establishments.     Would  not  this  make  her 
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much  less  warlike?  Would  it  not  be  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  military  conscrip- 
tion, the  most  formidable  feature  in  her 
present  aspect  ?  Would  it  not  render  her 
less  military  in  peace,  and  more  averse  to 
war,  the  greatest  of  evils  to  a  mercantile 
and  colonial  nation  ?  But  could  her  navy 
in  ten,  or  even  twenty  years  of  peace 
possibly  grow  up  so  as  to  match  our  own  ? 
Should  we  not  at  the  end  of  such  a  happy 
period,  enter  upon  the  war  with  our  com- 
merce augmented,  our  finances  cleared 
from  debt,  our  wealth  more  able  to  supply 
our  necessities,  our  navy  more  numerous? 
And  would  not  this  be  the  very  same  thing 
with  beginning  a  new  series  of  brilliant 
victories  over  the  navy  of  our  enemies  ? 
Besides,  with  the  restoration  of  our  conti- 
nental relations  and  the  Improvement  of 
our  army,  might  we  not  fairly  expect 
even  success  on  shore,  as  well  as  at  sea  ? 
Why  is  not  France  averse  to  peace  from 
her  fears  of  our  commerce  increasing, 
and  our  army  being  established  on  a  new 
system  ?  Why  then  should  we,  who  are  as 
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courageous  as  herself,  dread  the  progress 
of  htr  trade  and  the  re-establishment  of 
her  marine  ?  But  to  all  such  fears  one 
answer  may  be  given — they  prove  too 
much — they  prove  that  peace  can  never 
be  made,  if  they  dissuade  us  from  making 
it  now ;  they  have  no  application  to  this 
particular  time,  they  are  apprehensions  ot 
all  times,  and  they  go  to  involve  the  world 
in  one  eternal  war*. 

Let    us   hope    that   the   distinguished 

■*  Though  no  authority  is  requisite  to  prote  that  the  po- 
fition  i£  absurd  which  leads  to  such  a  concluiion,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark  that  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  midst  of  his  cele- 
brated argimients  for  war  with  the  French  Republic,  quote* 
Vattel  in  order  to  shew  that,  if  a  belhgerent  power  fail* 
repeatedly  in  obtaining  the  object  of  the  war,  it  must  at 
length  "  give  peace  to  its  people,  nor  wage  eternal  hosti- 
lities."    Burke,  vii.   209.     Vattel,   B.  ii.  chap.  xii. 

Some  persons  seem  disposed  to  view  the  late  conduct  of 
Prussia  as  a  new  obstacle  to  negociation. — It  should  be  re- 
collected, however,  that  this  unfortunate  difference  only  in-^ 
creases  the  difficulties  of  our  situation  so  long  as  the  war 
lasts.  It  is  a  new  consequence,  but  surelj'  not  an  unfore- 
seen one,  of  the  late  disastrous  league,  and  an  addition  Vtt 
the  perplexities  in  which  the  present  ministers  have  found 
the  countrj- — perplexities  which  had  been  thought  almort 
incapable  of  augmentation. 
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statesmen,  who  are  now  happily  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  will 
judge  better,  as  they  see  more  clearly 
than  such  desponding  and  narrow  views 
permit  the  multitude  to  do ;  that  they 
will  justly  estimate  the  sum  of  alTairs, 
nor  timidly  shut  their  eyes  to  the  mis- 
fortunes in  which  they  have  found  the 
country ;  that  with  all  their  efl'orts  to 
carry  on  a  vigorous  war,  they  will  keep  in 
mind  how  peculiarly  the  great  end  of  all 
warfare  is  desirable  at  the  present  crisis, 
for  our  allies  as  well  as  for  ourselves  ;  that, 
without  abandoning  one  point  which  the 
honour  of  England  requires  them  to  main- 
tain, they  will  abjure  all  those  false  notions 
of  honour,  by  which  nothing  but  eternal 
hostility  with  all  the  world  can  ever  be 
obtained  ;  and  that,  whether  we  are  to  be 
blessed  with  peace,  or  compelled  to  pre- 
pare for  new  battles,  they  will  pursue 
those  plans  of  moderate  and  salutary  re- 
form in  the  various  branches  of  our  na- 
tional policy,  without  which  no  glory,  no 
safety,  not  even  the  inheritance  of  a  name 
will  remain  for  England.  !2 
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Treaty  of  Concert  between   his  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  signed  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  nth  of  April  i8oj. 

(Uiual  Prcamlle.) 

Art.  I-  a  S  the  state  of  ■suffering  in  which  Europe  is  placed,  de- 
LX.  mands  speedy  remedy,  their  Majesties  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  have  mutually  agreed  to  consult  upon  the  means  of 
putting  a  stop  thereto,  without  waiting  for  farther  encroachments  on 
the  part  of  the  French  government.  They  have  agreed  in  consetjuence, 
to  employ  the  most  speedy  and  most  efficacious  means  to  form  a  sjeneral 
league  of  the  States  of  Europe,  and  to  engage  them  to  accede  to  the 
present  concert :  and  to  engage  them,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  end 
proposed,  to  collect  together  a  force,  which,  independently  of  the 
succours  furni  hcd  by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  may  amount  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand  '.-ffcctive  men  ;  and  to  employ  the  same  with  energy,  in 
order  to  induce  or  to  compel  the  French  government  to  agree  to  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  and  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe. 

Art.  2.  'I"he  object  of  this  league  will  be  to  carry  into  effect  what 
is  proposed  by  the  present  concert,  namely  ; 

(^)  The  evacuation  of  the  country  of  Hanover  and  of  the  north  of 
Germany. 

(Ij  The  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Republics  of 
Holland  and  Switzerland. 

(c)  The  re-establishment  of  the  Kins  of  Sardinia  in  Piedmont  with 
as  large  an  augmentation  of  territory  us  circum  tanc'-s  will  permit 

(d)  The  future  security  of  ""V  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  com- 
plete evacuation  of  Italy,  the  isknd  of  Elba  included,  by  the  French 
forces. 

(tj  The  establishment  of  an  order  of  things  in  Europe,  which  may 
eiTectually  guarantee  the  security  and  independence  of  the  different 
States,  and  present  a  solid  barrier  against  future  usurpation  ■ 

Art.  3.  Hii  Britannic  Majesty,  in  order  to  concur  efiicaciously  on 
his  side  to  the  happy  effects  of  the  present  concert,  engages  to  cor.tri- 
bate  to  the  common  efforts,  by  employing  his  farces  both  by  sea  and 
land,  as  well  as  bis  vessels  adapted  for  transporting  troops,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  determined  upon  in  the  general  plan  of  operatic  as  5 
his  Alajesty  will  moreover  assist  the  different  powsrs  who  s^rali  accede 
thereto  by  subsidies,  the  arjountof  which  shall  ccrre-pond  to  the  respec- 
tive forces  which  shall  b'e  employed ;    and  in  order  that  the  said  pecU'- 
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niary  succours  may  he  proportioned  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to 
the  general  good,  and  to  assist  the  powers  in  proportion  to  the  exer- 
tions they  may  m:ike  to  contribute  to  the  common  success,  it  is  agreed 
that  these  subsidies  (barring  particular  arrangements), ■^hall  be  furnished 
in  the  proportion  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  for  each  hundred  thousand  men  of  regular  trcop<;,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  a  greater  or  smaller  number,  payable  according  to  the 
conditions  herein  after  spetlfied. 

Art.  4.  The  said  subsidies  shall  be  payable  by  instalments,  from 
month  to  month,  in  proportion  to  the  forces  which  each  power  ihall 
employ  in  pursuance  of  its  engagements,  to  combat  the  common  enemy, 
and  according  to  the  official  report  of  the  armies  employed  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  and  of  the  several  reinforcements  which  may 
join  them.  An  arrangement  shall  be  made  in  conformity  with  the 
plan  of  operation-^,  which  shall  be  forthwith  rce;ulated  as  to  the  period 
■when  these  subsidies  shall  begin  to  be  paid,  and  the  mode  and  place  of 
payment  shall  be  settled,  =0  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  each  of  the 
belligerent  parties.  Mis  Britannic  Alajesty  will  likewise  be  prepared  to 
advance  within  the  current  year,  a  sum  for  puttingthe  trooysin  motion. 
This  sum  shall  be  settled  by  patticular  arrangements  to  be  entered  into 
by  each  poww,  who  shall  take  part  in  this  concert ;  but  his  said  Ma- 
jesty understand-s  that  the  whole  of  the  sums  to  be  furnished  to  any 
power  within  the  current  year,  as  well  on  account  of  the  said  advance 
as  for  the  monthly  subsidies,  is  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  proportion  of 
one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  for  every 
hundred  thousand  men. 

Art.  5.  The  high  contracting partie-;  agree  that  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  league  shall  respectively  be  permitted  to  retain  accredited 
persons  with  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  different  armies,  to  carry 
on  the  correspondence,  and  to  attend  to  the  military  operations. 

Art.  6.  Their  Majesties  agree,  that  in  the  event  of  a  league  being 
formed,  such  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  first  article,  tliey  will  not  make 
peace  with  France  hut  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  powers  who 
shall  become  parties  in  the  said  league ;  and  also  that  the  continental 
powers  shall  not  recal  their  forces  before  the  peace  ;  m.oreover,  his 
Britannic  Maje  ty  engages  to  continue  the  payment  of  the  subsidies 
during  tlie  continuance  of  the  war. 

Art.  7.  The  pre^ent  concert  which  is  mutually  acknowledged  by 
the  high  contracting  parties  to  be  equally  valid  and  binding  as  the  most 
solemn  treaty,  shall  be  ratified  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  by  his  Majesty  the  Empe- 
ror of  all  the  Russias,  and  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at 
St.  Petersburgh  within  the  space  of  ten  weeks,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

Ill  testimony  whereof,  &:c.  &c. 

(L.S.)  Granville  Lf.veson  Gowfr. 
(L.  S  )  Adam  Prince  Cz.\rtor\  sKtI. 
(L.S.J     Nicolas  ue  NovossiLZurr. 
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No.  I.     (A.) 

Fii-it  jeparate  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Concert  between  his  IMajesty  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  signed  at  St.  Pctersburgh,  nth  April — 30tli 
March,  i8oj. 

HIS  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  having  made  known  to 
his  Britannic  Majesty  his  arrangements  with  their  Majesties  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  his  Britannic  Majesty 
engages  to  fulfil  his  stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty  of  Concert  to- 
wards each  of  these  Powers,  if,  in  the  space  of  four  months,  reckoning 
from  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the  present  Instrument,  both  those 
Powers,  or  one  of  them,  shall  have  caused  their  forces  to  act  against 
France  by  virtue  of  the  engagements  they  have  taken  with  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 

This  separate  Article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
wcrcinsertedwordfor  word  in  the  Treaty  of  Concert  signed  this  day, 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  &c.  &c. 

(L.  S  )  Granville  Leveson  Gower. 
(L.S.)  Adam  Prince  Czartoryski. 
(L.  S.)     Nicolas  DE  NjvossiLzoFf. 


No.  I.     (B.) 

pourth  separate  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Concert  between  his  Majesty 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  signed  at  St.  Pctersburgh,  nth  April— 
20th  March,  1805. 

THE  collecting  of  500,000  men  jnentionedin  Article  I.  of  the  Treaty 
of  Concert  signed  this  day,  not  being  so  easy  as  it  is  desirable,  their 
Majesties  have  agreed  that  it  should  be  carried  into  execution  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  possible  to  oppose  to  France  an  active  force  of  400,000  men 
composed  in  the  following  manner ;  Austria  will  supply  2jO,ooo  men. 
Russia  not  less  than  117,000  men,  independently  of  the  levies  made  by 
her  in  .Albania,  in  Greece,  &c. ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  400.000  will 
be  made  up  by  the  troops  of  Naples,  Hanover,  Sardinia,  and  others. 

This  separate  Article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  Treaty  of  Concert  alg^ed  this  day, 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  &c.  &c. 

(L.S.)     Ga.tNviLLE  Leveson  GOWEII. 
(L.S.)     Ada.m  Prince  CzARToRvncfc- 
^L.  S.)     Nicolas  de  Novossiizort. 
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No.  I.    (C.) 

Fifth  separate  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Concert  between  Iiis  Majesty 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  signed  a'.  St.  Petersburgh,  nth  April — 
30th  March,  1805. 

HIS  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  engages  also  to  march  a^ 
soon  as  possible  an  army  of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  men  to  the 
frontiers  of  Austria,  and  also  another  of  not  less  than  eighty  thousand 
men  to  the  Prussian  frontiers,  to  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  said 
courts  in  the  proportion  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Concert  signed  this 
day,  and  to  support  them  respectively  in  case  they  should  be  attacked  by 
France,  who  might  suppose  them  to  be  engaged  in  some  negotiation 
tending  towards  an  objcit  contrary  to  her  views;  but  it  is  understood, 
that  independently  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  men,  which 
his  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  will  cause  to  act  against  the 
French,  he  will  keep  bodies  of  reserve  and  observation  upon  hii 
frontiers. 

'  It  is  moreover  agreed,  that  as  the  forces  promised  by  his  Majesty  the 
r.mpcror  of  all  the  Russias,  shall  all,  or  in  part,  quit  tile  frontiers  of  his 
empire,  his  Britannic  Majesty  will  pay  them  the  subsidies  at  the  rate 
established  by  the  present  Treaty  of  Concert,  until  the  return  of  tlic 
said"  forces  to  their  homes;  and  moreover,  the  equivalent  of  three 
months  of  suh'^idy  as  a  Prcm'ure  ?;:/5f  en  Campagne. 

The  Rus-ian  tioops  already  Stationed  at  the  Seven  Islands,  or  which 
may  be  intended  to  be  transported  thither,  will  not  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  the  subsidies  and  of  the  Premiere  tnhe  en  Campj^nc,  stipulated  in 
the  present  Article,  before  the  day  of  their  leaving  the  Seven  Islands  to 
commence  their  operations  against  the  French. 

This  separate  Article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  Treaty  of  Concert  signed  tliis  day, 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 
In  witness  whereof,  &c.  &c. 

(L.  S.)     Granville  Leveson  Gower.. 

(I,.  S.)    Adam  Prince  CzARTORYSKt. 

(L.S.j     Nicolas  de  Novossilzoff. 


No.  I     (D.) 

Sixth  separate  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Concert  between  his  Majesty 
"  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  signed  at  St.  Peter;burgh,  nth  April — 
30th  March,  i8oj. 

HJS  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Grtat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  being  disponed 
to  form  an  energetic  Concert,  with  the  sole  view  of  insuring  to  Europe 
a  lasting  and  solid  peace,  founded  upon  the  principles  of  justice,  equity, 
and  the  law  of  nations  by  which  they  are  constantly  guided,  are  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  a  mutual  understanding  at  this  time  upon  several 
principles,  which  they  will  evince  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  Concert,. 
as  soon  as  the  events  of  the  war  may  render  it  necessary. 
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These  principles  are,  in  no  degree  to  comroul  the  puWic  opinion  in 
Prance,  or  in  any  other  countries,  where  the  con  b  ned  armies  may 
carry  on  their  operations,  with  respect  to  the  form  of  government 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  adopt ;  nor  to  appropriate  to  themselves, 
till  a  peace  should  be  concluded,  any  of  the  conquests  made  by  one'  or 
the  other  of  the  belli^^erent  parties;  and  to  take  po-se  =  sion  of  the  towns 
and  the  terrirories  which  may  he  wrested  from  the  common  enemy  in 
the  nainc  of  the  country  or  states  to  which  bv  acknowledged  right  they 
belong,  and  in  all  other  cases,  in  the  name  of  all  the  members  of  the 
league  ;  and  finally,  to  assemble,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  a 
general  congress,  to  di  cuss  and  fix  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  nations, 
«n  a  more  determined  ba\is  than  ut>fortunately  ha  hitherto  been 
practicable ;  and  to  insure  their  observance  by  the  establishment  of  a 
federative  system  calculated  upon  the  situation  of  the  different  States 
«f  Europe. 

This  separate  Article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
were  inserted  ivord  for  word  in  the  Treaty  of  Concert  signed  this  day, 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 

Jn  witness  whereof,  &c.  &c. 

(L.  S.)     Granville  Leveson  Gower.  " 
{L.  S.)     Adam  Prince  Czartoryski. 
(L.  S.)     Nicolas  de  Novossjlzoff. 
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Eighth  Separate  Article. 

IT  being  possIWe  that  the  bias  which  the  French  government  trios  to 
give  to  the  counsels  of  the  different  States  of  Europe,  may  determine 
one  or  other  of  those  States  to  throw  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  the 
attainment  of  the  salutary  effects  which  are  the  object  of  the  present 
Concert,  and  even  to  have  recourse  to  hostile  measures  against  one  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  ''i  spile  of  their  endeavours  to  establish  an 
equitable  and  permanent  order  of  things  in  Europe,  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  bis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  agree  to  make 
common  cause  against  every  power,  which,  by  the  employment  of  its 
/orces,  or  by  too  intimate  an  union  with  France,  may  pretend  to  raise 
essential  obstacles  to  the  development  of  those  measures  which  the 
high  contracting  parties  may  have  to  take,  in  order  to  attain  the  object 
propo-cd  by  the  pre-ent  Concert. 

This  separate  Article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity,  as  if  it 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  Treaty  of  Concert  signed  this  day, 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 
In  witness  whereof,  &c.  &c. 

(L.  S.)     Granville  Leveson  Gower.  ; 

(L.S.)     Adam  Pkince  Czartoryski. 

(L.S.)     Nicolas  ds  Nov95siL/Bi'?.  : 
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No.  I     (F.) 

Elerenth  Separate  Article. 

THE  Hiph  Contracting  Parties,  acknowledgirg  the  necessity  of 
svppcrting  the  propositions  of  peace,  which  it  is  their  intention  to  make 
to  Bonaparte  by  energetic  demonstrations,  have  resolved  to  invite  his 
Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  to  put  his  armies  in  a  state  of 
readiness  for  action  without  delay,  by  completing  their  numbers,  and 
by  concentrating  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  borders  of  France. 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  considering  the  extraordinary  expences  which 
this  measure  will  render  ntctssary,  promises  and  engages  to  furni-h  to 
hi*  Imperial  and  Royal  Maje-ty,  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the 
present  Concert,  the  sum  of  one  million  of  pounds  sterling  for  Premiere 
miif  en  CbatTtpa^ne^  which  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  not  reclami,  in  ca-e  the  negotiations  for  peace 
should  be  crowned  with  success,  provided  that,  in  a  contrary  event, 
Austria  would  take  the  field  immediately. 

This  separate  Article  shall  have   the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  Treaty  of  Concert  signed  this  day, 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 
In  witness  whereof,  &c.  &c. 

(L.  S.)  Gra.vville  I.eveson  Gower. 
(L.  S.j  Adam  Pkince  Czabtorvski, 
(Lr.  S.)     Nicolas  de  Novossh-zoff. 


No.  I.     (G.) 

Separate  and  Secret  Article. 

ALTHOUGH  the  High  Contracting  Parties  have  agreed  by  the 
trst  separate  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Concert  established  this  day  be- 
tween them,  that  Austria  and  Sweden  shall  not  partake  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  said  Concert  but  in  the  event  of  their  bringing  their  forces 
into  action  against  France,  four  months  after  its  signature,  by  virtue  of 
their  engagements  with  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  ; 
yet  his  Britannic  Majesty,  considering  the  advantage  to  the  future 
security  of  Europe,  which  re-ults  from  an  union  similar  to  that  formed 
hy  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Uussias  with  their  Maje-ties  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Kin.5;  of  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of 
eppo  ing  the  further  encroachments  of  Bonaparte,  promises  to  fulfil  the 
stipulations  of  the  present  Concert,  in  the  same  dej;ree  tow.irds  either  of 
tho.e  powers,  if,  in  the  course  rf  the  year  1805,  both  or  one  of  thera 
should  bring  their  fcrces  into  action  again-t  France,  in  virtue  of  theif 
engr.gements  with  his  Majesty  the  P-mperor  of  all  the  Rusias. 

This  separate  and  secret  Article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity 
a%  if  it  Were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  Treaty  of  Concert  signed  ihii 
«lay,  and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 

in  witness  whereof,  &c.  &c. 

,  (I,.  S.)     Granville  Leveson  Goweii. 

(L.  S.)     Adam  Prince  Czartorvski. 
(L.  S.)     iJicoLAS  DE  Nuvossilzorr. 
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Xo.  I.     (H  ) 
Additional  Article. 

HIS  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias having,  in  pursuance  of 
his  sincere  des're  to  insure  success  to  the  enterprize  concerted  aoainst 
France,  determined,  in  ca-e  the  circumstances  should  require  it,  to 
augment  the  forces  which  he  has  profnised  to  bring  into  action,  to  an 
hundred  ajid  eight)-  thousand  men,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  promises  and  engao-es  to 
pay,  in  that  case,  to  his  Imperial  Maje-ty  of  all  the  Russias,  for  the 
troops  which  he  may  thu^  add  to  the  1 15,000  already  agreed  upon,  a 
subsidy  and  a  Premiere  mise  en  Cbampjyne^  at  the  same  rate  as  is  a:;reed 
by  the  fifth  separate  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Concert  established 
between  his  Maj.'sty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  a!l  the  Russias  the  30tli 
March — nth  April  iScj. 

This  additional  Article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  aforementione'd  Concert,  and  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  two  High  Contracting  Powers ;  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  e^cchanged  in  the  space  of  ten  weeks,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  S.-C.  &c. 

(L.  S.)     Granville  LeVeson  Cower. 
fL.S.)     Adam  Prince  CzARroRYSKj. 

(L.  S.)       NlCOLiS    DE  NOVOSSILZOFF. 


No.  I.     (I.) 

Additional  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Concert,  signed  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
the  nth  April,  i8oj. 

HIS  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  purposing  to  concert 
measures  with  the  Court  of  Vienna,  by  which  considerable  Russian 
armies  may  be  approximated  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  by  crossing  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  territories,  while  it  is  declared  that  the  object  of 
tliese  movements  is  to  obtain  securities  for  the  continent,  promises  and 
engages  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  his  O'.vn  name  and  in  that  of  his 
allies,  that,  should  even  circum-:tance5  require,  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  Russian  troops  began  [heir  march,  they  should  declare  that 
this  movement  was  in  no  \\-ay  connected  with  an  existing  Concert  with 
hi-  Kritaniiic  Majesty,  but  that  the  powers  of  the  continent  reclaim  the 
fulfiln'Lent  by  France  of  b.er  immediate  engagements  with  them,  yet  as 
soon  as  the  war  shall  have  broken  out,  they  will  no  longer  pursue  a 
paiticular  object,  but  that  which  has  been  determined  by  the  Concert 
of  the  3Cth  Mar^h — nth  April,  with  all  the  clauses  incorporated 
with  it  : 

In  return  for  this  asurance,  his  Britannic  Majest)-  promises  and 
engages,  in  the  fi'st  place,  to  fulfil  toA\'ards  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  the  stipulations  of  the  abovementioned  Concert,  in  all  their 
parts,  as  soon  as  the  war  shall  have  broken  out  between  Russia  and 
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France,  and  especially  to  furnish  for  the  Russian  troops  tlie  subsidies 
agreed  upon,  payable  from  the  day  on  which  they  shall  have  quitted  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  moreover  the  three  month,  stipulated 
sub-idy  under  the  name  of  Premiere  m:sc  en  Canil>a^j:e :  with  this 
condition,  neveriheUss.  that  however  long  may  be  the  term  between 
the  epoch  of  the  departure  of  the  Rus-ian  troops  from  their  frontiers, 
and  that  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  his  Britannic  Majesty 
shall  not  be  bound  to  pay  to  Russia  for  th.-t  interval  more  than  six 
month.-  sulsidy  at  the  most,  the  Prcixierc  miss  en  Cmpaj^nc  being 
therein  comprised. 

In  the  second  place,  to  fulfil,  with  regard  to  Au'.tria,  all  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  abovementioned  Concert,  and  especially  all  that  rel.ie-  to 
the  jubsidies,  as  soon  as  the  atiibassador  of  his  Impeiial  and  Royal 
Majesty  shall  have  signed  the  a^  t  of  accession  of  his  court ;  and  lastly, 
in  the  third  place,  to  pay  in  tlie  like  manner  to  the  other  allies  of 
Russia,  who  shall  assi-t  in  this  enterprize  (except  in  the  case  of  special 
arrangements),  the  subsidies  which  have  been  allotted  for  ihem  by  the 
abovementioned   Concert,  and  on  the  conditions  therein  specified. 

This  additional  Article  sliall  have  the  same  force  and  validity,  as  if  it 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  abovementioned  Concert,  and  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  Two  Hi^h  Contracting  Parties,  and  the  ratifications 
exchanged  at  St.  Petcrsburgh,  in  the  space  of  si.x  weeks,  or  sooner,  if 
possible. 

In  faith  of  which,  &c.  &c. 

(L.  S.)     Granville  Leveson  Gower. 
(L.  S.)     Adah  Prince  CzARTORYSKi. 


(No.  n.) 

E.xtract  from  a  dispatch  of  Lord  G.  L.  Gower,  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  dated 
St.  Pctersburgh,  29th  June,  1805.     (No.  27.) 

My  Lord, 

THE  annexation  of  the  Ligiiriin  republic  to  the  French  empire, 
executed  at  the  very  moment  when  a  Ru!sian  plenipotentiary  was 
expected  in  France,  charged  with  propositions  of  which  the  professed 
object  had  been  the  general  arrangements  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  is 
considered  as  so  great  \'Xi  insult  to  both  sovereigns,  wliose  sentiments 
that  plenipotentiary  was  empowered  to  declare,  that  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty has  judged  under  these  circumstances,  he  could  not  consistently, 
with  what  is  due  to  his  own  di^  nity,  or  to  that  of  his  august  ally,  permit 
M.  Novossilzoff  to  pio.eed  to  fulS  the  object  of  his  mission. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  ikc.  &c. 

GRANVILLE  LEVESON  GOWER. 

The  right  hon.  Lord  Mulgrave,  &c. 
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Estract  of  a  dispatch  from  Lord  G.  L.  Gower,  to  Lord  M»lgrave,  dated 
Petersburg!!,  22d  July,  1805.     (No.  30.) 

My  Lord, 

I  WAS  on  the  point  of  dispatching  yesterday  the  messenger  to 
England,  when  I  received  an  invitation  from  Prince  Czartoryski  to  a 
conference,  in  which  he  read  to  nre  some  very  importar:t  dispatches  he 
had  just  received  from  Count  P.azoumofsky  and  General  Winzingerode. 
By  these  it  appears  that  the  emreror  of  Germany  is  at  last  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  his  true  dignity,  and  the  real  interests  of  his  e|npire  ;  and  that 
foreseeing  the  inevitability  of  war,  he  is  determined  not  to  leave  to 
Bonaparte  the  choice  of  the  moment  to  commence  hostilities. 
The  right  hon.  Lord  Mulgrave,  &c.  &c. 


Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  Lord  G.  L.  Gower,  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  dated 
St.  Petersburgh,  3d  September,  1805.     (No.  38.^ 

Mr  Lord, 

THE  last  dispatches  from  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Vienna  speak 
in  strong  terms  of  the  warlike  temper  of  that  cabinet ;  certain  commu- 
nications had  been  made  from  Paris,  which  indicated  a  yielding  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Bonaparte,  but  to  the<e  indications  Count  Cobentzel 
seems  to  attach  no  credit,  and  Count  Razoumofsky  represents  that  the 
present  character  of  the  Austrian  mim--.try  is  a  direct  contrast  to  its 
former  timidity  and  indicision,  and  that  a  firm  conviction  seems  now  to 
prevail  at  Vienna,  that  it  is  through  war  alone  that  any  security  can  be 
obtained  against  the  ambition  and  power  of  France.  1'here  is  just 
ground  for  expecting,  that  his  imperial  and  royal  msjc  ty.  being  per- 
suaded that  war  is  inevitable,  may  be  induce-d  not  to  wait  the  issue  of 
the  proposed  negotiations  with  the  French  government,  but  that  he  will 
commence  hostilities  at  the  time  when  the  superiority  of  the  allied 
forces  promi  e<  the  best  prospect  of  success.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
October,  the  Austrian  army  upon  the  Venetian  frontier  will  be  com- 
pletely to  its  full  establishment,  and  will  without  doubt  be  greatly 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  French  forces  in  Italy,  and  the  Russian 
armies  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  into  the  hereditary  states  to  ensure 
their  arrival  upon  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria,  before  the  French  troops 
from  the  coast  and  the  interior  of  France  can  reach  the  German  empire ; 
I  have,  therefore,  in  several  conversations  lately  with  Prince  ».  zartorysty 
and  Comte  Stadion,  urged  the  expediency  of  osinT  no  time  in  beginning 
the  war.  The  prince  informs  me,  that  he  has  already  instructed  Co.mte 
Razoumofsky  to  press  this  con  .ideration  upon  the  attention  of  the  court 
of  Vienna,  but  that  he  will  not  fail  to  rep.at  the  instructions  to  the 
Russian  ambas.-ador. 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  observing  the  encreased  energy  and  vigour 
of  this  court.  The  Emperor,  forescing  the  possibility  of  Bonaparte 
effecting  a  larje  augmentation  to  the  French  army  in  consequence  of 
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thf  mfnacfd  attack  by  the  allied  power-:,  has  resolved  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  such  an  effort,  hy  a  corresponding  exertion  on  his  part,  and  he  has 
ordered  a  levy  of  four  men  out  of  every  five  hundred,  which  will  produce 
above  150,000  men. 

A  corps  of  above  ten  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  his 
Imperial  highness  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
the  garrison  of  St.  Petersburgh,  began  their  march  towards  the  Prussian 
frontier  on  Thursday  the  22d.  The  troops  destined  for  Pomerania  are 
ready  for  embarkation,  and  will  probably  sail  in  about  six  or  eight 
days;  they  amount  to  twenty  thousand  men.  No  dispatches,  howe\er, 
have  been  received  from  M.  Alopeus,  who  was  charged  to  negotiate 
with  the  King  of  Sweden  the  necessary  arrangements  for  ihc  landing  of 
the  Russians  at  Stralsund,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  Swedish  garrison 
at  that  port. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

GRANVILLE  LEVESON  GOWER. 


No.  in.    (A.) 

(Translation.) 

PI..n  of  Operations  proposed  by  the  Court  of  Vienna. 

FR  A  NCE,  upon  the  new  organization  of  her  army,  has  on  foot, 
112  regiments  of  the  line,  -  -         40.^,828  men. 

30  regiments  of  light  infantry,  -         107,540 

?5  cavalry,  ....  64,226 

16  artillery,  ....  21,430 

598,024 

■  This  number,  with  the  addition  of  the  different  corps  in  Corsica  and 
the  islands,  of  21  regiments  of  Dutch  soldiers,  n  Swiss  regiments, 
iS  auxiliary  troops  from  Italy,  and  the  Imperial  guard,  whi^h  consists 
of  I5,C00  men,  makes  a  total  of  65i,q64,  the  whole  military  force  now 
on  foot  in  France.  These  troops  are  for  the  greater  part  already  on  the 
war  c  tabli  hmcnt.  Any  erand  descent  from  Eng'and,  upon  the  coast 
of  France,  with  the  probability  of  decided  success  's  scarcely  to  be 
expected.  France  may  therefore  venture  to  draw  almost  all  her  troops 
from  her  interior,  and  from  her  coasts.  Besides,  a  well  arranged 
national  guard,  in  perfect  discipline,  would  enable  her  to  spare  her 
troops  of  the  line,  even  from  where  they  had  been  employed  in  pra- 
s-erving  domestic  order  and  security.  It  follows,  that  France  might 
c  I  ploy  500,000  men  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

in  opposition  to  that  force,  the  250,000  Austrians,  and  115,000 
Russians."  >tipulated  in  the  last  treaty,  compose  a  total  force,  which  is, 
in  comparison,  so  much  the  less  to  he  depended  upon,  because  very 
little  cftective  assistance  is  to  be  expected  from  the  Swedes  and  the 
English.  The  following;  are  the  necessary  conclusions  from  the 
statement. 
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1st.  Considering  this  estimate,  and  the  advantagrs  which  France 
enjoys  in  its  geographical  situation,  whether  for  defence  or  for  aggres- 
sion, the  maintenance  of  peace,  till  a  more  favourable  conjuncture  shall 
arise,  seems  to  be  infinitely  desirable. 

2d  If,  however,  war  should  become  inevitable,  not  only  to  ensure 
its  success,  but  to  avoid  likewise  evils  more  alarming  than  those  of 
the  present  moment,  it  would  become  indispersibly  necessary,  that 
the  allied  courts  should  use  their  most  vigorous  effo^t^  to  oppose  those 
of  the  enemy,  and  bring  into  efficiency  means  at  least  equal  to  theirs, 
if  not  superior. 

The  military  arrangements,  the  financial,  and  the  general  policy  of 
the  allies,  mu^t  concur  in  putting  forth  those  energies,  by  which  alone 
we  can  hope  to  give  success  1*0  our  efforts. 

1st.  Military  arrangements.  This  co-operation  in  these  three  branche* 
could  be  of  very  little  effect,  if  the  Austrian  armie>  should  not  com? 
into  the  field  more  than  300,000  strong^.  The  first  of  the  papers  sub- 
joined shews,  vi'hat  would  be  the  deficiencies  to  be  supplied  in  the  [m- 
perial  and  Royal  army,  in  recruiting,  in  appo  ntments,  and  in  remount- 
ing the  cavalry,  belsdes  other  augmentations,  necessary  to  raise  it  from 
its  present  weak  state, upon  a  peace  establishment,  to  the  number  above- 
mentioned;  and,  at  the  ?ame  time,  to  leave  the  number  of  troops  re- 
quisite for  service  in  the  interior  of  the  Monarchy,  and  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  movements  of  Prussia. 

The  difficulties  which  strike  upon  a  first  view  will  appear  still  more 
considerable  upon  a  due  attention  to  the  manner  In  which  the  Austrian 
troops  are  now  distributed.  The  line  formed  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  infectious  disease,  has  indeed  contributed  to  obviate,  in  part, 
that  disadvantage,  a^  it  leaves  the  Venetian  ilomlnlons  of  the  empire  n 
longer  in  danger  of  a  surprise  from  the  French.  But,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  take  measures  to  opp-:;<e  a  great  force  to  that  which  the  enemy- 
might  bring  against  u.;  from  the  interior  of  his  dominions,  then  would 
dispositions  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  be  requisite,  to  the  season- 
able concentration  of  the  Austrian  troop-,  wliich  ar?,  in  great  part,  af  a 
distance  from  the  frontiers  In  danger,  ro  put  them  upon  the  footing  for 
war,  and  to  bring  them  to  act  upon  the  points  which  are  the  most  ex- 
posed. This  first  measure  would  require  to  be  carried  into  effect  with 
the  greater  activity,  because  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  troops  of 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  should,  from  ^uch  a  distance,  arrive 
on  the  scene  of  action,  till  after  the  Austrian  troops  should  have  sus- 
tained the  fir.«t  attacks  of  the  enemy.  His  Majesty  will  not  be  deterred 
by  these  great  dlfiiculties,  if  war  should  become  unavoidable  ;  he  will, 
in  that  case,  use  his  most  strenucui  endeavours  to  surmount  ever^*  diffi- 
culty, and  fulfil  his  engagements.  But  to  give  effect  to  this  steady 
resolution,  it  is  neces-ary; 

2dly.  That  there  shouM  be  adequate  financial  resources,  and  that 
the  diff.culties  which  present  themselves  under  that  head  should  be  re- 
movea  ;  the  imperial  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  has  already  been  in- 
formed of  the  vast  and  nece-sary  expenditure  required  to  put  the  infan- 
try, the  cavalry,  the  carriages  and  artillerj',  the  objects  of  the  commlifa- 
lies*  Department,  the  magazines  and  stores,  in  short,  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  army,  upon  the  full  war  establishment.  The  su:cour  of 
fifteen  millions  of  Florins,  which  has  been  asked  from  £n*jland  for  this 
primary  ser\-ice,  is  not  more  than  one-half  of  what  is  actually  wanted. 
The  expeiise  of  each  campaign  of  the  last  war  was  from  one  hundred 
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and  ten  to  one  hinidrcd  and  twenty  millions.  The  subsequent  rise  of 
the  prices  of  commodities  would  render  the  expense  of  the  same  objects, 
HOW,  con^denitjly  greater.  But,  suppose  it  even  not  to  exceed  the 
former,  yet  the  subsidy  of  thirty  millions  of  Florins,  which  is  asked 
i'rcm  £pgland,  added  to  the  ordinary  peace  expendi  ure  of  the  army, 
would  leave  st.iU  an  enormous  deficit,  which  the  burthcned  finances  of 
Austria  ceuld  iiardly  make  good.  It  follows  that,  unle^-s  Enpland  grant 
ihe  <;ub^■.idy  which  has  been  demanded,  it  mu  t  be  impossible  tor  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  notwithstanding^  its  determined  inclination,  even  to 
make  those  preparations  for  war,  which  are  not  to  be  attempted 
without  an  assurance  of  bein^  able  to  follow  them  up,  and  maintain 
them. 

'Ihese  con^siclerations  bcinj;  stated,  it  Is  next  to  be  examined,  what 
would  be  the  detail  of  tlie  operations  of  the  arniics  In  Italy,  the  Tyrol, 
Jiwit7.erl.incl,  and  the  frontier;  of  Germany,  if  they  should  make  all 
their  movements  in  perfect  mutual  concert.  It  Js  this  concert  of  opera- 
lions  which  must  meet  the  lirst  plan^  and  marches  of  the  enemy.  Its 
prom.pt  or  tardy  success  its  favourJile  or  unfavourable  result,  will  de- 
termine, in  fact,  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war,  and  of  course,  the  fate 
of  Kurope. 

Considcrinj):  the  geojjraphical  position  of  France;  its  German  fron- 
ilcr  p  Switzerland,  ivhich  is  in  suhjn5;ation  to  it ;  and  the  Italian  repub- 
lic ;  and  ob^ervin.:,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Austria;  it  is  impossible  not  to  .discern,  that  It  would  be 
imprudent  lo  make  any  attempt  from  Germany,  against  France,  in  Al- 
^ace,or  on  the  Rhine.  Such  an  attempt  could  be  made,  only,  by  passing 
the  Rhine  at  Manhcim,  or  by  laying  sie^e  to  Mirntz. 
.  In  the  firbt  cf  these  entcrprizes,  thcTC  would  be  the  va=t  dlsadvantag'C 
of  adviiucing,  from  the  very  first  step,  amidst  fortified  places  of  the 
greatest  strength  ;  of  bein^  forced  to  c:uTy  on  a  war  of  sieges,  with  an 
tnormous  conhumptlon  of  men  and  money,  and  v.-Ithout  a  prospect  of 
any  happier  issue  of  the  campaign,  even  at  the  be^t,  than  by  the  re- 
duction of  on_e  of  those  strong  phces.  To  undertake  the  siege  of  Mentz, 
at  least  50,000  men  wowld  be  necessary  to  blockade  the  pLice,  and  to 
cover  the  operailon-;  of  the  siege.  The  extent  and  strer.gth  of  Mentz 
are  such,  that  we  jhould  be  detained  befoie  that  place  alone  for  half 
the  campaign;  a:.d  no  operation  subsequent  to  its  surrender,  could  lead 
lo  any  but  very  uncertain  and  insecure  results;  because  the  places  upon 
the  R'leuse  on  the  one  side,  and  In  Al-ace  on  the  other,  would  every 
where  arrest  the  progress  of  our  armies.  Add  to  these  another  conside- 
ration of  not  le.-s  weight,  that,  since  .neither  of  those  operations  could 
be  carried  Into  cfTect  but  by  great  armies,  there  would  be  few  troops 
left  to  cover  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  enemy  might  avail  himself  of 
that  local  weakners ;  might  direct  his  attack  there,  whi'e  we  'hould  be 
occupied  iu  the  siege  of  Landau  or  Mentz;  and  might  thus  advance  in 
a  line  of  operation  shorter  than  ours ;  might  possess  hiir.seif  of  our 
communications  ;  and  miyht  get  between  us  and  all  our  suppHes.  To 
aVoid  hcin*  cut  off  from  these,  we  should,  in  that  case,  be'obliged  to 
abai-.don  every  thing  Mithout  striking  a  b!ow. 

An  attempt  through  Switzerland,  ap,ainst  Franche  Comte,  would  be, 
indispundily,  the  most  formidable  to  ihecnem.y.  His  frontiers  are  there 
open.  But,  as  such  a  plan  of  operation  could  not  be  carried  into  effect 
but  through  Swabia,  by  the  Voralberg,  or  below  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  having  supplies  conveyed  thrau^h  the 
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Tvroi ;  it  -n-ould  be  necessary,  before  attempting  it,  to  I:uvc  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  Swabia,  and  to  have  an  army  of  observation  op- 
posite Strasburg,  to  watch  the  enemy.     It  would  even  be  necessary  to 
have  obtained  some  advantages  in  Italy,  before  liazarding  an  attack  in 
Switzerland.    A  retreat  of  the  army  in  Italy  towards  Klagcnfurt,  would 
prevent  the  array  in  the  Tyrol  from  joining  in  the  operations  in  Swit- 
;ver!and.  The  enemy  would  pos-ess  themselves  of  the  Puster-'l'hal,  (the 
I'uster-Thal  is  the  Tyrol  between  Brixcn  and  Lientz,  and  comnuini« 
cates  with  the  vale  of  the  Adige),  on  the  great  road  for  our  communi- 
cations and  conveyance*  to  and  from  the  Tyrol.     We  should  be  com- 
pelled to  detach  troops  from  the  army  in  Germany  for  the  inferior  de- 
fence of  Austria,  and  not  only  to  relinquish  all  offensive  rperatious, 
but  even  to  conrine  ourselves  within  the  line  of  the  l.cch,  or,  po-.siWy,   ■ 
the  Inn  in  Germany,  and  there  to  take  »  defensive  position,  in  o.der 
not  to  be  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Au-tria,  and  to  be  ready  to  supply 
with  due  promptitude  the  assistance  which  might  there  be  wanted.     U 
follows,  from  all  these  considerations,  that  the  war  ^hould  begin  with 
vigorous  offensive  operations  in  Italy.    It  is  there  v.e  should  act  with  tl-.s 
.superior  force  of  our  army.     A  victory  gain-n  there,  wotdd  afford  uj 
•he  same  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  offensive  operations  ag.tii>^t 
fiance,  which  Ir.mce  would  acquire  from  our  lo-s  of  a  battle,  m  oMt 
to  penetrate  into  the  Austrian  hereditary  dominions.     If  the  difficulties 
cf  our  situation  render  it  even  impossible  for  us  to  arm  and  advance  to 
aS  upon  the  frontier  as  soon  as  the  enemy,  how  much  less  ts  it  to  be 
expeaed,  that  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  could  arrive  in 
time  to  ail  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  war  .'  .         _  _ 

It  would  be  the  interest  of  France  to  use  every  means  to  anticipate 
their  arrival,  bv  an  cariy  and  deci-ive  superiority.  Any  concentration 
of  our  troop-,  or  the  march  of  the  Russian,-;,  would  not  fail  ;o  afford 
Bonaparte  a  spec  ous  pretext  to  deciare  war.  The  force  of  thi^  obser- 
YStion  is,  to  prove,  that,  in  case  of  war  with  France,  the  plan  of 
operations,  first  distribution  and  disposal  of  the  troops,  the  coju- 
mencement  and  the  first  progress  of  the  mi'itary  movements,  ma-t 
be  arranged,  on  the  supposition  that  war  will  be  begun  by  the  Aus- 
irians  alone.  ,    . 

It  would  be  requi-.ite,  that  the  army  in  Italy  should  begin  its  niovc- 
•  nients  with  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Adige,  dislodging  the  enemy  frc.-a 
the  Mincio,  investing  Mantua  and  Peschiera,  detachirga  body  cf  troous 
to  the  Po  to  observe  the  South  of  Italy,  and  open  its  way  to  the  Adda, 
in  order  to  cover  the  blockade  or  siege  of  these  places.  Only  the  re- 
duction of  these  two  fortresses,  or  some  such  great  and  fottunate  events, 
as  are  not  to  be  reckoned  upon,  could  induce  the  commandant  of  this. 
army  I o  push  his  operations  farther. 

The  army  in  Germany  would  commence  its  operations  by  pa'singthe 
Inn,  would  enter  Bavaria,  and  would  there  awak  on  the  Lech,  the 
movements  of  the  other  armies,  and  in  particular,  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  from  Russia.  The  army  in  the  Tyrol  wourd  be  deterniined  m 
its  movements  by  those  of  the  armies  in  Italy  ar.d  Germany 

In  the  case  of  operations  against  Switzerland,  a  part  of  the  troops  in 
the  Tyrol  would  be  employed  in  an  attack  on  tlie  Orisons  and  the  other 
small  cantons;  and  the  rest  would,  in  the  case  of  the  success^  of  the 
army  in  Italy,  advance  from  its  defensive  position'^,  and  join  that 
army.  This  is  all  that,  with  our  greatest  efforts,  and  upon  the  sup- 
position of  decided  success,  we  can  expect  to  accompiicb,  till  the  whole 
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cf  the  plans  and  powers  rf  the  coalition  shall  be  in  full  activity.  If 
Italy  be  the  grand  point  of  operation  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
Switzerland  must  become  such,  as  soon  as  we  Ijall  have  obtained 
vuccesse-  in  that  quarter,  and  shall  have  advanced  through  Swabia. 
Switzerland  offers  to  a  conqueror  the  advantage  of  the  shortest  commu- 
nication between  Italy  and  Germany  ;  it  gives  the  facihty  of  sending 
juppUes  and  reinforcements  with  promptitude  to  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  countries  ;  and  it  is  only  through  Switzerland  that  an  entrance 
can  be  effected  into  France  on  the  side  of  Franche  Comte.  It  would" 
then  be  necessary  to  cover  ourselves  on  the  side  of  Alsace,  by  taking 
Befort  and  Hunningen,  and  leaving,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  in  Swabia,  to  cover  the  right  wing  of  the  army  in 
Switzerland  from  any  of  the  attempts  by  the  French  from  Strasburg, 
and  to  protect  our  communications,  and  ensure  the  conveyance  of 
snpplies. 

The  reasons  have  been  explained,  on  account  of  which,  in  the  general 
plan  of  operations,  it  is  not  indicated  in  what  manner  the  troops  of  the 
two  Imperial  courts  might  co-operate,  either  in  union  under  the  same 
standards,  or  by  a  Concert  in  their  movements.  We  must  look  for- 
ward to  the  case  of  Austria  being  attacked  by  France  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Russians  in  Germany.  'I'he  combination  of  the  operations  of  the 
two  Courts  would  then  depend  upon  the  resolution  of  Prussia.  And, 
thanks  to  the  wise  measures  of  the  Fmperor  Alexander  !  we  are  soon 
to  learn  decisively  how  far  v/e  may  or  may  not  reckon  upon  Prussian 
co-operation,  upon  the  neutrality  of  that  power,  or  its  rejection  of  our 
propositions.  We  shall  then  be  enabled  to  present  to  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia,  upon  the  request  which  it  has  communicated,  propo- 
sals for  its  co-operation  towards  the  common  and  general  object. 

We  may  here  previou-ly  submit  the  consideration,  that  the  line  of 
operation  in  Italy  is  the  most  remote,  and  thjt  it  is  there  the  campaign 
must  be  opened  with  the  greatest  vigour ;  that  the  Court  of  Vienna 
will  therefore  send  a  great  army  into  Italy,  in  order  to  act  with  rapidity 
upon  that  line;  and  that  therefore  the  march  of  the  Russian  troops,  and 
their  substitution  for  those  of  Austria,  amidst  the  movements  of  the 
war  in  Italy,  would  be  impossible. 

Ai  soon  as  we  shall  certainly  know  the  result  of  the  great  and  im- 
portant step  which  his  IMajesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  has 
fiken  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  we  shall  add,  without  delay,  whatever 
remains  to  be  communicated  farther  upon  the  subject  of  the  friendly 
propo.itions  here  explained,  and  upon  the  plan  of  operations  for  the 
two  Courts,  ni  Germany,  and  thall  forthwith  submit  it  to  the  Court  of 
Russia. 


TREATY  OF  PRESBURGH. 

(usual  preamble.) 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  from  the  date  of  this  day  peace  and  friend- 
ship b-lween  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
hii  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  their  heirs  and 
liuccessors,  their  States  and  -ubjedlsrespetSivcJy,  forever. 

II.  France  shall  continne  to  possess  to  property  and  sovereignty  tJic 
DutchieSj  P:in.ip?l;iis6,  Lordlhips,  and   territories  beyond  the  Alps 
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which  were  before  the  present  Treaty   united  and  incorporated  with 
the  French  Empire,  or  governed  by  the  Laws  and  Governrarnt   of 

HI.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria,  for  him- 
self, his  heir-,  and  successors,  recognises  the  dispositions  made  by  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  France,  King  of  Italy,  relative  to  the  Princi- 
palities of  Lucca  and  Piombino. 

IV.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria  renotinces, 
23  well  for  himself,  as  for  his  hei:s  and  successors,  that  part  of  the 
States  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  ceded  to  him  by  the  Treaties  of 
Campo  Formio  and  LuneviUe,  fhall  be  united  in  perpetuity  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  ,     .        ■         , 

V.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria  acknow- 
ledie?  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  King  of  Italy  ;  but  it 
is  ao-reed  that,  in  conformity  with  the  declaration  made  by  his  Majesty 
the°Emperor  of  the  French,  at  the  moment  when  he  took  the  Crown 
of  Italy,  that  as  soon  as  the  parties  named  in  that  decbration  fliail 
have  fulfilled  the  conditions  therein  expressed,  the  Crowns  of  France 
and  Italy  shall  be  separated  for  ever,  and  cannot  in  any  case  be  united 
on  the  same  head.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  binds  hini-. 
self  to  acknowledge,  on  the  separation,  the  successor  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  fliaU  appoint  to  himself  as  King  of  Italy. 

VL  The  present  treaty  of  peace  is  declared  to  comprehend  their 
most  Serene  Highnesses  the  Eledors  of  Bavaria,  Wirtember^,  and 
Baden,  and  the  Batavian  Republic,  allies  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  in  the  present  war. 

VII.  The  Eledlors  of  Bavaria  and  Wlrtemberg  having  taken  the 
title  of  Kino-,  without  ceasing  nevertheless  to  belong  to  the  Germanic 
confederation,  his  M.-.jesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria  ac- 
knowledges them  in  that  charaSer. 

VIII.  Hti  Maje  ty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria,  as  wcU 
as  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as  for  the  Princes  of  his  House, 
their  heirs  and  successors  respedively,  renounces  the  Principalities, 
Lordfliips,  Domains,  and  Territories  herein-after  specified  i — 

Cedes  and  abandons  to  his  Maje,ty  the  King  of  Bavarii,  the  Mar- 
rraviate  of  Bureau  and  its  dependencies,  the  Principality  of  Eichst-.dt, 
the  part  of  the  ter.itory  of  Pas.au  belonging  to  the  Eledor  of  Salz- 
burtr,  and  situated  between  Bohemia,  Austria,  the  Danube  and  the 
rnnl  the  county  of  Tyrol,  comprehending  therein  the  Principalities  of 
Brixen  and  Botzen,  the  seven  Lordships  of  the  Vorilberg,  with  their 
deuched  dependencies ;  the  county  of  Hohenems,  the  county  ot 
Konigsegg,  Rotrensels,  the  Lordships  of  Tetnany  and  Arjen,  and  ths 
town  and  territory  of  Lindan.  .  . 

To  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  the  five  cities  ot  ths 
Danube,  to  wit— Ehingen,  Munderkengcn,  RudUiigen,  JMsngen,  and 
Susgaw,  with  their  dependencies,  the  city  of  Constance  e.'^cepted, 
that  part  of  the  Brisgaw  which  extends  in  the  possessions  of  V*.  irtem- 
ber",  and  situated  to  th;  East  of  a  line,  drawn  from  Schlc_'elb-Tg  to 
Molback,  and  the  towns  and  teriitorie-  of  Willenjen  anJ  Brentinien,— 
To  his  most  Serene  Highness  the  Eledor  of  Baden,  the  Brisgaw  •with 
the  exception  of  the  br..!ich  and  separate  portions  above  de-cnbed:, 
the  Ortenaw  and  other  dependencies,  the  city  of  Constance,  and  the 
commanding  of  Meinau. 
The  Principalities,  Lordlhips,  Dooiaius,  and  terr.tories  abavi-rseu- 
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tioned,  fliall  be  possssscd  respeflively  by  their  Majesties,  the  Kings  of 
Eavaria  and  Wirtcmberg,  and  by  his  mi  st  Serene  [li^hness  the  Eleftof 
of  Baden,  as  well  in  paramount  u.;  in  full  property  and  sovereignty,  in 
the  same  manner,  with  which  they  were  pos^'cssed  by  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria,  or  the  Princes  of  his  House,  and 
not  otherwise. 

IX.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria  acknow- 
ledges the  debts  contraflcd  by  the  House  of  Austria,  for  the  benefit 
of  private  persons  and  public  establi-hments  of  the  country,  making  at 
present  an  integrant  part  of  the  French  Empire,  and  it  is  agreed  that 
his  said  Majesty  shall  remain  free  from  all  obligation  with  respeiil  to 
any  debts  whatsoever  which  the  House  of  Austria  may  have .  con- 
trafled,  on  the  ground  of  the  possesrion  and  of  securities  on  the  soil 
of  the  countries  which  it  renounces  by  the  present  treaty. 

X.  The  county  of  Salzburgh  and  cf  Ber.-htolsgadcn,  belonging  to 
hl.i  Royal  and  f.lecloral  Highness,  Prince  Ferdnand,  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Empire  of  Austria,  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  Austria  shall  possess  them  in  full  property  and  sove- 
reignty, hut  by  the  title  of  a  Duchy  only. 

XI.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy,  engage? 
him-elf  to  obtain,  in  favour  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  Elector  of 
.Salzbiirgh,  the  cession  of  his  Majefty  the  King  of  Bavaria,  of  the 
Principality  of  W^'urtzburgh,  such  as  it  has  been  given  to  his  said 
Majesty  by  the  recess  of  the  Deputation  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  of 
the  25th  Feb.  igo.-;. 

The  Eledloral  title  of  his  R.  H.  shall  be  transferred  to  this  Principa- 
lity, which  to  his  R.  H.  shall  possess  in  full  property  and  sovereignty, 
in  the  same  njanner  and  on  tlie  same  conditions  that  he  possessed  the 
Electorate  of  Sakzburgh. 

And  with  icspcdl  to  debts,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  new  possessor  shall 
stand  charged  only  with  tho-e  debts  resulting  from  loans  forn'.crly 
agreed  to  by  the  States  of  the  country,  or  the  expences  incurred  for  the 
e'ffetSive  administration  of  the  said  country. 

XII.  The  dignity  of  the  grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  its 
rights,  domains  and  revenues,  which  before  the  present  war  were  de- 
pendencies of  Mcrgentheim,  the  chief  place  of  the  Order ;  the  other 
rights,  domains  and  revenues,  which  shall  be  found  to  belong  to  the 
grand  mastcrfhip  at  the  present  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratification 
of  the  present  treaty ;  as  well  as  the  domains  and  revenues  in  possession 
of  which  the  said  Order  shall  be,  at  the  same  epoch,  shall  become  he- 
reditary in  the  per-on  and  descendants  in  the  direft  male  line,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  primogeniture,  in  whis'h  ever  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Imperial  Hous-e  as  shall  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  HLs  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  pro- 
mises his  good  offices  to  obtain,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  a  full  and  entire  indemnity  in  Ger- 
many. .' 

XIII.  His  Majesty  the  Eleflor  of  Bavaria  shall  occupy  the  city  of 
Augsberg  and  its  territory,  and  unite  them  to  his  States,  in  full  pro- 
perty and  sovereignty.  In  the  same  manner  the  King  of  Wirtembcrg 
may  occupy,  to  his  States,  and  possess  in  full  property  and  sovereignty 
the  county  of  Borndorff;  and  his  Maje-ty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  Austria  engages  himself  to  give  no  opposition. 

XIV.  Their  Majesties  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtembcrg,  and 
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bis  mO"t  Serene  Highness  the  Eleftor  of  Baden,  shall  enjoy  over  th= 
territories  ceded,  as  well  a-  over  their  ancient  estates,  the  plenttnde  <£ 
sovereignfy,  and  all  the  rights  resulting  from  it.  which  have  hec;! 
guaranteed  tothem  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  Kinjj 
of  Italy,  in  the  same  manner  as  hU  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Pru-sla.  over  their  Gerniaa 
States.  His  Majesty  the  tmperor  of  Germany  and  Austria^  both  as 
chief  of  the  empire,  and  as  co-eftates,  engages  himself  not  tooppo-e 
any  ob^itacle  to  the  execution  of  the  a<as  wh.ch  they  may  have  made, 
or  will  make  in  consequence 

XV.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Au-^tr  a,  as  we'l 
for  himse'f,  his  hcic)  and  successors,  as  for  the  P.inces  of  his  House, 
their  heirs  and  successors,  renounces  all  the  rights  as  well  of  sovc-~ 
reignty,  as  of  paramount  right  to  all  pretensions  whatsoever,  a^ual  or 
eventual,  on  all  the  States,  without  exception,  of  their  Majesties  the 
Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and  of  hi^  mo;t  Serene  HighncT. 
the  Ele(5lor  of  Baden,  and  generally  on  all  the  state=,  domains,  and 
territories  compri-ed  in  the  circles  of  Bwaria,  Franconia,  and  Suabia, 
as  well  as  to  every  title,  taken  f  om  the  said  domains  and  territorlci; 
and  reciprocally,  all  pretensions,  aAual  or  eventual,  of  the  said  St;itcs, 
to  the  charge  of  the  House  of  Austria,  or  as  Princes  are,  and  ihall  b% 
for  ever  extinguished  ;  neverthele-s  the  renunciations  containe:!  in  tlic 
present  article,  do  not  concern  the  properties  which  a^e  by  the  nth 
article,  or  which  shall  be  by  virtue  of  the  i2th  article  above,  con- 
ceded to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Archdukes,  named  in  the  siid 
articles. 

XVI.  The  titles  of  the  domains  and  archives,  the  plans  and  maps  of 
the  different  countries^  towns  and  fortresses  ceded  by  the  present 
treaty,  shall  be  given  up  in  the  space  of  three  month;  frooi  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  to  the  per>oa5  that  >liaU  have  ac- 
quired the  property  of  them. 

XVII.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  guarantees  the  integrity 
of  the  empire  of  Austria  in  th?  state  in  whirh  it  shall  be  in  codss- 
quence  of  the  present-treaty  of  peace,  as  well  as  the  integrity  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Princes  of  the  Hous?  of  Au-tria,  pointed  out  in  the 
lith  and  I2th  articles. 

XVIII.  The  high  contraifling  parties  acknowle^e  the  independence  of 
the  Helvetic  republic,  as  estabUlhed  by  the  adl  of  mediation,  as  wcU 
as  the  independence  of  the  Batavian  rcoubic. 

XIX.  The  prisoners  of  war  made  by  France  and  hsr  allies  from 
Austria,  and  by  Austria  from  France  and  her  allies,  and  who  ha-.-e  T^»t 
been  yet  restored,  -hall  be  restored  within  40  days  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty. 

XX.  All  commercial  communications  and  relation?  are  re-established 
In  the  two  countries  on  the  same  footing  a^  before  the  war. 

XXI.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  Kins  of  Italy,  shall  maintaia 
between  them  the  same  ceremonial  as  to  rank  and  etiquette  as  was  ob- 
served before  the  present  war. 

XXII.  Within  five  days  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty,  the  town  of  Presburg,  and  its  environs,  to  the  extent 
of  six  lea^rues,  shall  be  evacuated.  'I'ea  days  after  the  said  exchang-e, 
the  French,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies  of  France,  shall  evacuate  Mo- 
ravia, Bohemia,  the  Viertel  Unter  Vlenncr,  Wald,  the  Viertcl  L'nter 
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Manhcrtsberg-,  Hun5^:\ry,  and  the  whole  of  Styrla.  In  the  ten  foIJ ow- 
ing days  they  ?hall  evacuate  the  Viertel  Vienner  Wald,  and  the  Viertel 
Obcr  Manhertsberg  ;  and  finally,  in  the  space  of  two  months  from  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications,  the  French  troops,  and  the  troops  of  the 
allies  of  France,  shall  evacuate  the  whole  of  the  Hereditary  States  of  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  of  Austria,  with  the  exception 
of  the  place  of  Braunau,  wliich  shall  remain  for  one  month  at  the  dis- 
jiojal  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Frencli  and  King  of  Italy, 
a*:  a  place  of  dep  ot  for  the  sick  aj]d  forthe  artillery. 

No  requisition,  of  whatever  nature,  shall  bemade  of  the  inhabitants 
during  that  month.  But  it  is  agreed  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  said 
month,  no  corps  whatever  of  Austrian  troops  can  be  stationed  or  intro- 
duced within  a  circuit  of  six  leagues  around  the  said  place  of  Brannau. 
It  ij:  in  hke  manner  ai;reed,  that  each  of  the  places  which  are  to  be 
successively  evacuated  by  the  French  troops  within  the  times  above- 
mentioned,  shall  not  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  Austrian  troops  till 
eight  and  forty  hours  after  the  evacuation.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  the 
magazines  left  by  the  French  army,  in  the  places  which  they  shall  suc- 
ccs-ively  evacuate,  shall  remain  at  its  disposal;  and  that  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  shall  make  an  arrangement  relative  to  all  contributions 
of  war  whatsoever  imposed  on  the  different  hereditary  states  occupied 
by  the  Fiench,  an  arrangement  in  virtue  of  which,  the  raising  of  the 
faid  contributions  shall  entirely  cease  from  tlie  day  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications.  The  French  army  shall  draw  its  provisions  and  its 
sustenance  from  Its  own  magazines,  established  on  the  routes  by  which 
it  is  to  proceed. 

XXIil.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty,  commissaries  shall  be  named  on  both  sides  to  give  up  and 
receive  in  the  names  of  their  respective  sovereigns ,  all  parts  of  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  not  occupied  by  the  troops  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
cif  the  French  and  King  of  Italy.  The  city  of  Venice,  the  Lagunes,  and 
the  possessions  of  Terra  Firma,  shall  be  given  up  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
days;  Venetian  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  the 
Venetian  Isles  in  the  Adriatic,  and  all  the  places  and  forts  which  they 
contain,  in  the  space  of  six  weeks  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications. 
The  respective  commissaries  tvill  take  care  that  the  separation  of  the 
artillery  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Venice  from  the  Austrian  artil- 
lery be  exactly  made,  the  former  being  to  remain  entirely  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  They  will  determine  by  a  mutual  agreement  the  kind 
and  nature  of  the  objects,  which  being  the  property  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  of  Austria,  are  consequently  to  remain  at  his  disposal. 
They  will  agree  either  on  the  sale  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  the  ob- 
jects above-mentioned,  or  their  exchange  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
artillery,  or  other  objects  of  the  same,  or  a  different  nature,  which 
shall  have  been  left  by  the  French  armies  in  the  hereditary  states. 

Every  facihty  and  every  assistance  shall  be  given  to  the  Austrian 
troops,  and  to  the  civil  and  military  administrations,  to  return  into  the 
Austrian  states  by  the  most  convenient  and  sure  ways,  as  well  as  to  the 
conveyance  of  the  imperial  artillery,  the  naval  and  military  mai^azines, 
and  other  objects  which  are  not  comprehended  in  the  stipulations  of 
sale  or  exchange  which  may  be  made. 

XXIV.  The  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty  shall  be  exchanged 
within  the  space  of  eight  days,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

Done  and  signed  at  Presburg,  the  26th  December,  1805 

rUE     END, 


C.  Stovitr,  Printer,  Paiernmter-row. 
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The  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation 
appears,  on  a  cursory  perusal,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  superior  mind.  The  reader  is 
induced  to  beheve,  that  the  author  has 
successfully  illustrated  general  principles 
by  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  that  his  per- 
formance exhibits  a  combination  of  the 
enlightened  views  of  the  philosopher  with 
the  experience  of  the  statesman.  Had  it 
possessed  in  reality  this  merit,  had  the 
soundness  of  argument  equalled  the  ele* 
gance  of  its  stile,  that  work  would  have 

deserved  the  patronage  not  of  a  minister 
A3 
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merely,  but  of  the  countiy- — the  attention 
not  only  of  the  present  generation,  Wt  of 
posterity. 

A  second  and  more  scrupulous  perusat> 
however,  will  dispel  the  illusion.  An  at- 
tentive investigation  of  the  arguments  on 
whi^h  the  author  of  this  Inquiry  has  rested 
his  opinions,  will  discover  their  fallacy  in 
many  oases,  and  their  over-strained  appli- 
cation in  all.  This  work,  which  has  been 
so  generally  circulated,  and  by  some  so 
much  admired,  will  be  found  to  prove  a 
splendid  superstructure  on  a  false  basis — 
like  the  .newly-discovered  relics  of  anti- 
quity, interesting  to  contemplate,  but 
which,  when  touched,  crumble  into  dust. 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  this  rich 
and  powerful  nation,  it  is  singular  that, 
except  the  character  of  our  present  mi- 
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nistry,  there  should  not  be  discovered  a 
single  favourable  circumstance  in  our  situ- 
ation— no  cheering  ray  to  diversify  a 
picture  of  the  most  gloomy  colouring.  A 
melancholy  note  is  sti'uck  at  the  beginning, 
and  the  doleful  cadence  continues  to  the 
end.  The  state  of  our  public  funds  has 
entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  this  impar- 
tial writer.  Our  naval  victories,  although 
only  a  few  months  old,  appear  to  have 
fled  from  his  recollection.  Perhaps  he  is 
prepared  to  argue,  that  flourishing  finances, 
and  unparalleled  naval  triumphs,  have  no 
connexion  with  our  foreign  relations,  or 
with  the  state  of  the  country. 

Let  us  examine,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  plan  of  the  work  before  us,  and  how 
far  its  substance  fulfils  its  title.     The  au- 
thor confines  himself  almost  entirely  to 
A  4 
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our  foreign  I'elations,  and  divides  them 
into  the  following  heads. 

I.  The  late  continental  alliance^ 

II.  The  consequences  of  our  late  foreign 
policy. 

III.  The  state  of  foreign  atfairs,  inde- 
pendent of  the  late  coalition  and  its  con^- 
sequences.  Under  this  head  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  origin  of  our  war  with  Spain > 
and  the  neutral  ques  ions. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  outline,  that  the 
w^ork  under  review  is  only  nominally  an 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation.  In 
reality,  it  is  an  exposition  of  every  unfa- 
vourable circumstance  in  the  state  of  our 
relations  with  foreign  powers.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  most  gloomy  catalogue  of 
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the  difficulties  under  which  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Secretary  for  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment is  desirous  that  the  public  should 
believe  he  has  entered  upon  office.  It  con- 
cludes with  lavishing  the  most  profuse  en- 
comiums on  the  talents,  experience,  rank, 
and  integrity  of  the  Right  Honourable  Se- 
cretary and  his  friends. 

Before  proceeding  iipon  an  examination 
of  the  work,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  in  what 
light  Lord  Grenville  views  its  publication.  « 
We  believe  it  is  without  example  in  the 
history  of  those  constitutional  parties 
which  have  divided  the  attachments  of 
Dur  countrymen,  that  a  minister  should 
lend  his  sanction  to  a  pamphlet  replete 
with  the  most  bitter  censure  of  his  col- 
leagues— a  colleague  who  is  not  only  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  cabinet,  but 
the  head  of  administration.   The  allusions 
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to  the  former  conduct  of  the  Noble  Lord, 
are  direct — the  condemnation  they  convey 
is  unqualified.     The  author  dwells  on  the 
"  high,  unbending,  unaccommodating  tone 
Avhich  we  have   been  accustomed  to  hold 
all  over  the  world."  Now,  Lords  Hawkes- 
bury,   Harrowby,  and  Mulgrave,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Lord   Grenville  in  office,  have 
never  even  been  accused  of  giving  offence 
to  foreign  courts  by  haughty  or  unbend- 
ing- conduct.     The   reprobation  so  point- 
edly expressed  in  the  Inquiry,  is  applicable, 
therefore,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  Lord 
Grenville.     Indeed  the  author    °aves  us  in 
no  doubt  in  this  respect.     I  shall  quote 
his  own  words — "  To  have  looked  forward 
beyond  the  next  year  ;  to  have  taken  mea- 
sures in  silence  for  the  slow  preparation^ 
pf  distant  events  ;     to  have  gradually  dis- 
posed the  minds  of  a  people  in  our  favour 
by  kind  treatment,   for  which  no  immedi- 
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ate  return  was  expected,  or  won  them  by 
any  other  means  than  a  manifesto  from 
a  commander,  at  the  head  of  a  paltrj'' 
force ;  to  hsLXG  laid  plans  of  war  before- 
hand, which  should  not  for  some  time 
burst  info  view  with  glare  and  noise  :  AU 
this  would  have  indicated  a  strange,  unac- 
countable deviation  from  the  system  which 
has  been  unremittingly  at  work  since  the 
treaty  of  Pilnitz*,  by  day  and  by  night, 
during  war  and  during  truce,   in  aggran- 


*  Such  were  the  expressions  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work ;  but  the  author  thought  proper  subsequently 
to  strike  out  the  words,  "  since  the  treat}-  of  Pilnitz." 
Was  Lord  Grenville  galled  by  the  pointed  censure  off 
his  conduct,  which  was  thus  spread  abroad  by  his  col- 
leagues in  office  ?  Did  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  shrink 
from  the  just  indignation  thev  had  roused,  and  attempt 
to  eat  their  words  ?  But  was  this  mere  \\  itharau  ing  of 
so  pointed  an  allusion  a  sufficient  reparation  for  this 
public  and  gross  insult?  Or,  indeed,  does  the  mere 
omission  of  these  five  words  in  any  degree  alter  the 
^rectness  of  the  censure  ? 
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dizing     the     proud    and     crushing '  the 
humble." 

These  expressions  require  no  comment. 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville  are  the  ac^ 
knowledged  leaders  of  the  cabinet,  and  I 
leave  the  reader  to  j  udge  of  the  prudence 
of  the  minister  who  can  give  circulation  to 
such  unqualified  accusations  of  the  former 
conduct  of  his  colleague. 

The  answer  I  propose  to  the  present  In» 
quirj  may  be  properly  divided  into  two 
parts, 

I.  An  examination  of  the  arguments 
adduced  against  the  late  ministr}'  in  regard 
to  the  last  campaign  as  well  as  other  con- 
tinental affairs ;  and 

II.  All  inquiry  how  far  the  present  m\* 
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nistry  have  verified  the  predictions  of  our 
author,  or  justified  the  lofty  encomiums 
he  so  confidently  bestows  on  them. 

In  the  first  part,  I  will  discuss,  in  suc- 
cession,  almost  every  important  topic  in 
the  Inquiry.     Without  disputing  with  its 
author  the  superiority  of  rhetorical  embel- 
hshment,  I  will  fairly  meet  him  on  the 
legitimate  ground  of  political  disquisition 
— in  a  contest  not  of  words  but  of  facts — 
not  in  a  stile  of  studied  declamation,  but  in 
the  direct  and  candid  language  of  solid  ar- 
gument.    Tinith  in  politics,   as  in  other 
subjects,  generally  lies  in  a  narrow  com« 
pass.     She  is  to  be  found,  not  by  indulg, 
ing  the  excursive  fliglits  of  imagination, 
but  by  a  diligent,    a  scrupulous,  a  rigid 
exercise  of  reason. 

In  disproving  the  fallacies  witli  v>iilch 
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this  work  is  replete,  I  shall  feel  much  sa^. 
tisfaction  in  lending  my  humble  aid  tq 
the  vindication  of  our  late  illustrious 
statesman.  While  I  repel  the  aspersions 
pf  party,  I  shall  not,  however,  attempt 
a  complete  illustration  of  his  character. 
For  such  a  task,  I  should  feel  my  talents 
feeble  and  inadequate.  Nor  does  his  me-, 
mory  stand  in  need  of  panegyric,  for  it; 
■vvill  remain  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  But  there  is  a  living  cha- 
racter of  less  imposing  aspect,  the  discus-, 
sion.  of  yvhose  merits  is  intimately  con^ 
nected  with  the  object  pf  my  work.  The 
•'  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation" 
has  been  industriously  patronised  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
his  reputation  for  manly  conduct  to  circu- 
late what  he  did  not  believe  ;  and  I  shall 
not,  I  presume,  be  contradicted,   when  I 
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consider  as  his  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  a  work  which  has  been  currently  termed 
the  Manifesto  of  the  new  Ministry.     Ih 
the  Answer  to  the  Inquiry,  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Secretary,  therefore,  becomes  a 
conspicuous  object  of  attention.     He  has 
treated  with  ridicule  the   claims    of  his 
predecessors   to  public    confidence — it   is 
now  time  to  examine  his  own.     He  has 
pourtrayed  the  late  ministry  as  the  most 
deficient  of  mankind  in  judgment  and  in- 
formation.    Let  us  scutinize  the  validity 
of  his  own  pretensions  to  these  qvialities 
by  an  inquiry  into  the  consistency  of  his 
opinions  on  several  subjects  of  high  inte- 
rest— into  their  origin,  their  accuracy,  and 
their  depth.     Such  an  inquiry  will  aid  us 
to  ascertain  whether  he  is  equally  wise  in 
Government  as  formidable  in  Opposition; 
whether  he  is  in  reality  the  great  man  he 
has  been  called ;  and  whether  his  opinion? 
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bear  the  stamp  of  reflexion  and  judgment 
or  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  a  mind 
which  conceives  in  precipitation  and  brings, 
forth  in  error. 


AN 
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X  HE  Author  of  the  Inquiry  begins  by 
remarking,  that  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  no  attempt  at 
negotiation  was  made.  He  enlarges  on. 
our  having  taken  no  step  to  procure  "  the 
mediation  of  Russia,  a  pov^^er  equally  fa- 
vourable to  us  and  the  independence  of 
Europe."  But  this  disposition,  while  it 
afforded  to  us  the  strongest  inducement 
to  desire  her  mediation,  was  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  its  adoption  by 
France.     Bonaparte,    in  January,    1S05, 
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soon  after  committing  the  grossest  out- 
rages against  the  laws  of  nations  and  the 
independence  of  neutral  powers,  in  the 
seizure  of  Sir  George  Rumbold  and  the 
robbery  of  our  Messenger,  suddenly  trans- 
mits to  us  a  pacific  overture.  Our  cabinet 
return  an  answer,  at  once  manly  and 
temperate,  declining  to  enter  into  any 
negotiation  until  they  should  consult  their 
allies,  and  particularly  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  Had  there  been  any  probability 
that,  on  the  part  of  France  the  mediation 
of  Russia  would  have  been  accepted,  our 
government  would  have  been  unquestion- 
ably most  desirous  to  have  urged  (ho  cause 
of  justice  under  so  favourable  auspices. 
But  all  direct  intercourse  had  ceased  be- 
tween Russia  and  France.  Indignant  as 
Russia  was  at  the  multiplied  aggressions  of 
France,  is  it  probable  that  Bonaparte,  al- 
though he  granted  passports  to  Novozil- 
zofF,  would  have  acceded  to  any  proposi- 
tion so  specific  as  a  negotiation  for  peace 
with  England,  under  the  mediation  of 
Russia  ?      He   would    have    rejected    the 
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overture,  and  accompanied  his  refusal 
with  his  characteristic  disdain ;  unless, 
indeed,  he  committed  to  Talleyrand  the 
composition  of  the  reply.  In  this  case, 
Russia  would  have  received  a  vague  and 
insidious  answer,  in  the  strain  of  that 
which  he  transmitted  to  Austria,  on  a  si- 
milar proposition,  at  a  subsequent  period 
of  the  year — "That  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  nature  of  things,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  situation  of  circumstances,  it  was 
not  even  permitted  to  hope  that  the  prof- 
fered good  offices  could  be  employed  with 
advantage." 

The  seizure  of  Genoa,  the  author  con- 
tends, was  an  adequate  cause  for  the 
rupture  of  the  proposed  overtures  of  No- 
vozilzofF.  It  was  inferior  in  importance, 
perhaps,  to  the  invasion  of  Switzerland, 
or  the  incorporation  of  Piedmont ;  but  an 
act  of  aggression  is  momentous,  less  from 
its  political  consequence,  than  from  the 
spirit  of  the  aggressor.  Bonaparte  had 
given  very  recent  assurances  of  pacific  dis- 
B  2 
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position,  "both  in  his  overture  to  our  Conrt, 
and  in  granting  passports  to  NovozilzofF. 
But  he  had  scarcely  subscribed  his  name 
to  the  latter  pledge,  when  he  violates  good 
faith  anew  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  by 
the  seizure  of  one  of  its  most  ancient 
states.  This  act  of  perfidy,  serious  in  it- 
self from  the  importance  of  its  object,  M-as 
doubly  dangerous,  from  the  time  of  its 
execution.  As  demonstrative  of  his  insa- 
tiable ambition  and  lawless  violence,  it 
was  most  alarming  to  all  Europe.  Need 
we  then  wonder  that,  to  an  independent 
state,  it  was  the  signal  for  breaking  off 
the  advances  to  a  negotiation  which  could 
not  even  be  commenced  without  disho- 
nour ? 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  argue,  that 
the  league  had  no  precise  or  definite  ob- 
ject in  vievv'.  In  opposition  to  so  extra- 
ordinary a  charge,  I  shall  quote  the  Treaty 
itself. 
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Art.   2d  of  the  Treaty  of  Concert  at 
St.  Petersburg,  li  April,  1805. 

"  The  object  of  the  league  will  be  to 
carry  into  effect  what  is  proposed  by 
the  present  Concert,  namely, 

"  (a)  The  evacuation  of  the  country  of 
Hanover  and  the  North  of  Ger- 
many. 

^'  (h)  The  establishment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  republics  of  Holland 
and  Switzerland. 

*^  (c)  The  re-establishment  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  in  Piedmont,  with  as 
large  an  augmentation  of  territory 
as  circumstances  will  permit. 

*'  (d)  The  future  security  of  the  kingdom 
.         •  -  ©f -Naples,  and  the  complete  eva- 
cuation of  Italy,  the  island  of  Elba 
included,  by  the  French  forces. 
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"  fej  The  establishment  of  an  order  of 
things  in  Europe,  which  may  efFec- 
tually  guarantee  the  security  and 
independence  of  the  different  states, 
and  present  a  soUd  barrier  against 
future  usurpations." 

On  the  first  article  our  author  makes  no 
comment;  but  he  affects  to  be  doubtful 
of  the  meaning  of  the  second,  which  sti- 
pulates the  independence  of  Holland  and 
"Switzerland.      He  inquires,    whether  by 
this  treaty  is  meant  the  nominal  independ- 
ence of  these  states,  as  had  been  already- 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville;  or 
their  real  independence,  consisting  in  se- 
curity from  Fi'ench  influence  during  peace, 
and  invasion  during  war.     Is  it  possible  to 
doubt  that  a  league,  formed  expressly  for 
establishing  the  independence  of  these  re- 
publics, should  not  mean  their  real  inde- 
pendence?    Was  it  provable  that  so  im- 
portant a  measure  should  have  been  adopt- 
ed with  no  other  object  than  their  nonii- 
n,al  independence,  or  that  independence 
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for  which  the  treaty  of  Luneville  had  pro- 
vided, and  which  experience  had  demon- 
strated to  be  inadequate.  The  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Luneville  would  at  any  time 
have  been  carried  into  execution  by  France, 
on  condition  of  peace  with  England  alone. 
But  the  confederacy  was  formed  in  order 
to  get  better  terms ;  and  its  object  was 
undoubtedly  not  merely  the  evacuation  of 
these  republics  by  the  French  troops,  but 
the  restoration  of  their  barriers  in  the 
same  condition  as  previous  to  the  French 
revolution — barriers  which,  in  the  better 
times  of  Europe,  had  maintained  for  cen- 
turies the  independence  of  both  repubUcs. 

I 

Our  author  appears  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  the  Dutch  frontier. 
His  words  are — "  As  soon  as  a  new  war 
breaks  out — as  soon  as  the  occupation  of 
Holland  is  of  the  smallest  importance  to 
France,  or  detriment  to  us,  has  she  not  the 
means  of  again  over-running  the  Dutch 
territories  in  a  week?"  After  so  confi- 
dent an  assertion,  we  should  be  induced  to 
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think  that  the  Dutch  barrier,  once  so  fa- 
i1:ious,  had  been  totally  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  How  has  this  writer, 
then,  disposed  of  Breda  and  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  two  of  the  strongest  cities  of  the 
imiverse !  Where  has  he  placed  Bois-le- 
Duc  and  Gertruydenberg,  or  has  he  forgot 
how  much  French  blood  was  shed  before 
the  fortresses,  comparatively  inconsider- 
able, of  Grave,  Williamstadt,  and  Sluys  ? 
By  every  treaty  between  France  and  the 
United  Pi-ovinces,  all  these  places,  as  well 
as  others  of  strength,  have  invariably  con- 
stituted an  integral  part  of  the  latter. 


■^- He  proceeds  to  state,  that  "the  whole 
of  Flanders,  from  Ostend  to  Antwerp, 
frbtn  Antwerp  to  Wescl,  is  French.  No 
barrier  remains  between  the  enormous 
mass  of  the  French  dominions,  and  the 
little,  insulated,  defenceless  province  of 
Holland.  The  strongest  part  of  her  fron- 
tier, the  triple  line  of  fortresses  which  sur- 
round France  in  the  north,  is  opposed  to 
the  weakest  side  of  the  Dutch  territories." 
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The  whole  of  this  extract,  with  exception 
of  the  two  first  lines,  is  erroneous.     That 
part  of  the  Dutch  territories  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  French  frontiers,  instead  of 
being  their  weakest  side,   is  the  strongest 
barrier  in  Europe.     It  contains  the  fort- 
resses I  have  mentioned,  and  can  besides 
be  completely  inundated  in  twenty-four 
hours.     Our  author  calls  it  the  weakest 
side  of  the  Dutch  territories.     Now  the 
fact  is  precisely  the  reverse ;   for  it  is  their 
only  strong    side.     "Where  else  do   they 
possess    a    fortress    which    deserves    the 
name  ?     Is  this  the  sum  of  that  volume  of 
knowledge  in  foreign  affairs   which  has 
been  so   lavishly  ascribed   to   our  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  in  that  department  ? 
And  after  this  detection,  what  claim  caq, 
an  author  have  to  our  confidence  ? 

In  regard  to  Italy,  likewise,  he  affects 
to  consider  the  expression  in  the  treaty 
as  vague  and  indeterminate,  **  The  eva<» 
cuation  of  Italy  by  the  French  troops,"  he 
says,   "  would  be  nugatory  ia  its  effect. 
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The  whole  Cisalpine  territory  is  substan- 
tially a  province  of  France,  whether  she 
rules  it  by  French  or  Italian  troops,  and 
even  if  entirely  freed  from  French  armies, 
would  continue  under  the  influence  of 
France,  acknowledge  her  alliance,  and  re- 
ceive her  troops  as  soon  as  hostilities  were 
renewed."  I  answer,  that  from  Turin  to 
Tarentum,  the  name  of  Frenchman  is  held 
in  detestation.  Let  them  fulfil  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty,  by  v/ithdrawing  their 
troops,  and  re-establishing  the  king  of 
Sardinia  in  Piedmont,  and  not  a  vestige  of 
French  influence  will  remain  in  all  Italy. 
The  whole  system  established  by  Bona- 
parte, his  boasted  laws  and  institutions, 
would  shc^re  from  this  indignant  people  a 
fate  equally  destructive  with  that  of  the 
tjnwary  Frenchman  who  wanders  from 
his  corps  to  fall  by  the  stiletto. 

The  author  has  in  this  part  of  his  work 
put  to  himself  a  question,  to  which  it  will 
be  gratitying  to  have  a  more  explicit  an^ 
swer.     "  It  may  be  asked,"  he  says,  "  is 
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the  situation  of  Europe  so  hopeless,  that 
no  means  can  be  devised  for  accompUsli- 
ing  the  grand  objects  which. we  have  been 
rapidly  surveying  ?  iSIust  Holland  be 
united  in  fate  with  Belgium,  and  the 
Cisalpine  decide  the  destinies  of  the 
south  ?  The  consideration  of  these  mat- 
ters belongs  to  a  future  stage  of  this  in- 
quiry." I  have  looked  through  the  pam- 
phlet in  vain  for  a  reply  to  this  interroga- 
tion, and  I  solicit  the  author's  attention  to 
the  pledge  he  has  given  us  of  his  senti- 
ments on  so  interesting  a  topic. 

He  proceeds  to  argue,  that  we  hurried 
on  the  allies  to  a  premature  contest,  be- 
fore circumstances  justified  a  conviction  of 
their  firm  adherence  to  the  league.  He 
insinuates  that  our  reliance  on  the  hostility 
of  Russia  to  France  should  have  been 
doubtful,  because  their  political  relations 
had  recently  borne  the  aspect  of  good  un- 
derstanding. How  completely  is  expe- 
rience at  variance  with  these  arguments  ! 
Jlussia,   firm    to   her  purpose,   continues 
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faithful  to  the  alliance,  and  the  resolute 
enemy  of  Bonaparte's  insolence  and  ag« 
grandizement.  Austria,  likewise,  although 
fatally  unsuccessful  in  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign,  was  not  inconstant  to  the 
league.  She  adhered  to  it  with  charac- 
teristic fortitude,  and  never  forsook  it  un* 
til  compelled  bv  imperious  necessity. 

The  author  of  the  Inquiry  next  blames 
our  government  for  forming  treaties,  and 
stipulating  subsidies,  with  Russia  and 
Sweden,  before  \vc  had  secured  Austria. 
The  answer  is  obvious.  These  powers, 
remote  from  France  and  safe  from  her  hos- 
tility, durst  form  engagements,  which  at 
that  early  period  of  the  alliance  would 
have  been  the  height  of  imprudence  in  her 
immediate  neighbour.  In  cementing  a 
general  league  M'hicli  is  necessarily  a 
work  of  time,  and  of  communications  be- 
tween the  respective  powers  too  frequent 
to  escape  the  eye  of  a  watchful  enemj ,  do 
you  propose  .to  begin  with  that  power 
which,  from  its  contiguity,  he  can  make 
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the  object  of  his  immediate  vengeance  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  just  and  obvious  po- 
Hcy  is,  let  us  make  our  arrangements  in 
the  first  place  with  those  powers  who 
are  safe  from  the  resentment  of  France : 
let  us  next  exhibit  to  Austria  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  aid  we  have  procured 
for  her.  It  will  then  remain  for  her  to 
determine  whether  that  aid  is  such  as  to 
justify  her  to  incur  the  hazard  inseparable 
from  a  grand  effort  to  resent  the  aggres- 
sion of  France. 

Inconsistency  is  the  genuine  offspring  of 
error  ;  and  the  performance  under  review 
now  affords  a  striking  exemphfication  of 
this  maxim.  The  author  blames  minis- 
try for  cultivating  an  intimate  connexion 
with  Russia,  at  a  time  when  he  conceives 
Austria  was  offended  with  that  power. 
Yet,  in  the  next  page,  he  finds  out  that 
these  two  cabinets  were  so  well  recon- 
ciled, that  the  influence  of  Russia  with 
Austria  was  formidable,    and   a   princi- 
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pal  cause  of  the  court  of  Vienna  acceeding 
to  the  league. 

The  author  of  the  Inquiry  proceeds  in 
a  train  of  general  reasoning,  to  argue  that 
delay  was  infinitel}^  desirable  to  Austria, 
and  might  be  prejudicial   to  France.     But 
the  discovery  has  come  too  late.     In  order 
to  have  benefited  the  country,  the  late  Op- 
position should  have  given  us  this  informa- 
tion before  the  events  of  last  campaign. 
Their  sentiments,   however,   with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Fox,  were  then  highly  fa- 
vourable, not  only  to  continental  alliance, 
but  to  continental  co-operation.     On  the 
opening  of  the  session  on  the  1 5  th  January 
last  year,  Lord  Grenville  expressed  anxiety, 
not  merely  for  a  confidential  intercourse 
with  Russia,  but  for  her  active  assistance. 
On  the  20th  June,  Lord  Carysfort  blamed 
ministers  for  having  been  perfectly  inac- 
tive for  more  than  six  months,  in  regard 
to  continental   connexions,     Lord   Gren- 
ville urgfed  that  no  time  should  be  lost, 
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either  in  acting  \^ith  the  continental 
powers  as  alHes,  or  taking  them  as  the  um- 
pires of  our  differences  in  open  congress. 
Even  Lord  Howick,  on  the  same  day, 
urged  a  great  and  powerful  co-operation 
on  the  continent.  His  speech,  like  those 
of  the  other  members  of  Opposition,  (ex- 
cept Mr.  Fox)  implied,  that  the  alliance  of 
either  Austria  or  Prussia,  joined  to  Russia, 
would  form  that  great  co-operation  ;  for 
it  was  distinctly  stated,  that  no  one  had 
ever  been  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  the  ac- 
cession of  both  Austria  and  Prussia.  The 
coalition  actually  formed  was  therefore 
not  only  in  correspondence  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Opposition,  but  its  magnitude  ex- 
ceeded their  demands,  and  surpassed  the 
expectations  of  the  most  ardent.  That 
was  the  time  to  have  disclosed  the  circum- 
stances in  the  situation  of  Austria  which 
forbade  her  to  tempt  the  hazards  of  war. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  although  Austria 
was  in  the  mouth  of  every  speaker,  no  one 
seemed  to  think  her  situation  unfa^■our- 
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able  to  active  hostility  ;  and  all,  except 
Ml".  Fox,  called  for  her  co-operation.  And 
such  was  the  general  satisfaction  upon  tlie 
de\''elopement  of  so  extensive  a  confede- 
racy, that  the  Opposition  press,  while  they 
termed  it  a  glorious  coalition,  made  every 
exertion  to  deprive  Mr.  Pitt  of  the  merit 
of  its  formation. 

The  events,  however,  of  which  Mr. 
Fox  alone  expressed  an  apprehension,  have 
taken  place.  Had  he  then  the  gift  of  fore- 
si""ht  ?  or  was  he  alone,  of  all  our  states- 
men,  qualified  to  judge  rightly  on  this 
most  important  subject }  Appeai'ances 
may  suggest  this  conclusion ;  but  an  in- 
-vestigation  of  circumstances  will  condemn 
it.  The  opinion  he  so  decidedly  asserted, 
was  supported  by  no  conclusive  arguments. 
We  shall  look  in  vain  m  his  speech  for 
any  allusion  to  the  superior  talents  of  Bo- 
naparte, or  for  any  exposition  of  those  er- 
rors on  die  part  of  confederacies,  by  which 
one  vigorous  opponent  has  generally  bccia 
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enabled  to  overcome  a  coalition  of  several 
nations,  united  indeed  by  treaties,  but  dif- 
fering both  in  their  political  views  and  in 
the  conduct  of  their  operations.  Had  he 
enforced  the  application  of  such  consider- 
ations as  these  to  the  actual  state  of  Eu- 
rope, and  deduced,  in  a  chain  of  argument, 
those  reasons  vv^hich  made  him  differ  from 
all  our  other  statesmen,  he  would  have 
merited  the  reputation  of  superior  judg- 
ment. We  find,  however,  only  a  gene- 
ral allusion  to  the  former  disasters  of  Aus- 
tria. She  had  been  defeated,  when  act- 
ing alone  in  1797  and  l8oo,  and  forced  to 
sign  the  treaties  of  Leoben  and  Luneville. 
Mr.  Fox  mentioned  these  treaties ;  but  he 
urged  no  arguments  applicable  to  the  new 
situation  of  Austria,  when  assured  of  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  so  formidable  a 
power  as  Russia. 

Was  there  not  then  a  most  material  al- 
teration in  the  state  of  circumstances,  when 
to  the  solitary  efforts  of  Austria  was  su- 
peradded the  confederate  strength  of  a  sis- 

c 
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ter  empire  ?  And,  entertaining  a  convic- 
tion that  both  Austria  and  Russia,  assisted 
by  England,  were  unequal  to  cope  with 
France,  was  it  not  incumbent  on  him  to 
explain  his  reasons  for  so  singular  an  opi- 
nion ? 

These  reasons,  I  apprehend,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  seek  elsewhere  than  in  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  discussion,  Mr.  Fox 
has  been  through  life  the  advocate  of  peace 
and  the  opponent  o*" government — the  pro- 
phet of  success  to  Fi'ance,  and  of  failure  to 
her  adversaries.  The  French  revolution 
had  been  formerly  described  by  him  as  an 
event  splendid  but  harmless.  In  1802, 
when  Fi-ance  had  half  a  million  of  soldiers, 
he  counsels  a  reduction  of  our  army.  Then, 
indeed,  he  assigned  his  reason.  It  was  on 
account  of  the  strciglhof  our  navy,  and 
because  the  navy  was  a  more  constitu- 
tional force.  In  ]  802,  then,  the  danger 
from  France  does  not  appear  to  him  suffi- 
cientlj'  great  to  share  his  jealousy  with  the 
influence  of  the  crown;  but,  in  1805,  sa 
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formidable  does  he  consider  France,  that 
if  England,  Russia,  and  Austria,  M'ith 
united  force,  dare  to  take  the  field  against 
her,  the  war  is  not  only  hopeless,  but  the 
existence  of  Austria  is  endangered. 

Did  Mr.  Fox,  in  dissuading  an  active 
co-operation  on  the  continent,  recommend 
any  other  etficient  measure  in  its  stead? — 
The  only  suggestion  he  otfered,  was  the 
vague  and  nugatory  plan  of  a  general  con- 
gress. "  Offer,"  said  he,  "  at  once  the 
most  reasoiaable  terms.  France  will  either 
accept  them,  or,  by  her  refusal,  she  will 
draw  on  herself  the  indignation  of  Europe, 
in  a  degree  commensurate  with  your  mo- 
deration." Jn  reply,  I  ask,  what  will  this 
avail  you  ?  Europe  has  been  indignant 
for  years  at  the  aggressions  of  France.  No 
new  display  of  arrogance,  no  fresh  viola- 
tion of  sacred  treaties,  were  requisite  to  in- 
crease her  sense  of  injury.  The  inde- 
pendent powers  had  long  complained,  but 
the  gate  was  barred  to  every  demand  of 
satisfaction.     The  cup  of  the  bitterness  of 
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Europe  was  full ;  but  when  she  appealed 
to  Bonaparte,  the  substance  of  his  replies 
were,  "  Yo ^  shall  drain  it  to  the  dregs, 
and  you  shall  not  even  remonstrate." 

Mr.  Fox,  therefore,  opposed  a  conti- 
nental coalition,  without  offering  any  ef- 
fectual substitute.  In  the  blindness  of  his 
predilection  for  peace,  he  forgot  that,  with 
so  domineering  a  neighbour  as  France,  the 
only  chance  for  obtaining  permanent  tran- 
quillity is  in  vigorous  war.  In  depreci- 
ating the  importance  of  an  alliance  with 
Russia  and  Austria,  he  differed  not  only 
from  all  the  leading  men  on  both  sides, 
but  with  that  inconsistency  which  has  fre- 
quently marked  his  conduct,  he  differed 
from  himself  In  June,  1805,  he  says,  "  I 
will  refuse  my  sanction  to  any  subsidy  to 
Russia,  even  if  leagued  with  Austria."  But, 
in  May,  1803,  so  highly  did  this  profound 
statesman  estimate  the  influence  of  Russia 
and  the  conilescension  of  Bonaparte,  that 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  ask  any  one  who  has  at- 
tended to  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  whe- 
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tber  he  thinks  tliat  France,  if  she  saw 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  firmly  united 
against  her,  would  not  be  appalled  into 
justice  and  moderation." 

Our  author  occupies  nearly  ten  pages  in 
treating  of  the  imprudence  of  commencing 
hostilities  before  the  disposition  of  Prussia 
vras  ascertained.  He  comments  on  the 
changes  of  disposition  in  that  power,  and 
en  her  apparent  hostility  to  the  confede- 
racy at  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tions. While  he  acknowledges  that  our 
documents  on  this  important  matter  are 
peculiarly  defective,  he  adopts  a  decided 
tone  throughout,  on  a  subject,  in  many 
respects,  involved  in  mystery.  This  is 
neither  a  candid  procedure,  nor  likely  to 
lead  to  a  true  result.  Let  us,  in  availing 
ourselves  of  the  scanty  materials  afforded 
by  the  official  papers,  combine  with  these 
nn  attentive  consideration  of  circumstances' 
and  events.  This  mode  of  reasoning  will 
■be  found  more  favourable  to  the  attain- 
jnent  of  impartial  conclusions  on  a  most 
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interesting  topic,  than  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  Inquiry,  which  appears  to  recognise 
no  arguments  unless  those  which  have  a 
tendency  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the 
allies. 

Had  the  allies  deemed  the  assistance  of 
Prussia  essential  to  the  success  of  the  co- 
alition, and  relied  on  obtaining  it,  such 
confidence  in  a  power  whose  policy  has 
long  been  either  wavering,   or  favourable 
to  France,  would  have  been  extremely  in- 
judicious,    It  appears,  however,  from  the 
ipvhole  tenor  of  the  official  documents,  that 
diey  neither  reckoned  upon  her  accession 
to  the  league,  nor  considered  her  co-ope- 
ration   necessary   for  their  success.     But 
although  they  neither  calculated  on  her 
■  alliance,  nor  viewed  it  as  indispensible,  it 
is  probable  they  entertained  hopes  that  in 
consequence  of  the  league,  Prussia  would 
be  reanimated  to  a  sense  of  what  she  owed 
to  her  own  safety  and  to  the  interest  of 
Europe,    That  these  hopes  were  not  with- 
out foundation,  may  not  only  be  presumed 
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from  a  just  \iew  of  her  own  situation,  but 
is  made  apparent  by  the  promptitude  with 
w'^ich  she  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  to 
France  immediately  after  the  violation  of 
the  territory  of  Anspach,  from  the  known 
disposition  of  her  ^linister  Hardenberg, 
and  from  the  influence  of  Russia  at  Berlin 
— an  influence  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  nature  or  extent,  but  which 
appears  from  its  effects  to  have  been  very 
powerful. 

Of  the  hostility  of  Pi'ussia  the  allies 
had  no  reason  to  be  afraid.  She  had  con- 
tinued neutral  since  l/Q-l,  during  a  series 
of  campaigns  in  the  heart  of  Germany. 
Even  when  Austria  fought  alone,  Prussia 
could  not  be  induced  by  France  to  a  de- 
parture from  her  favourite  system.  Much 
less  would  the  arguments  of  France  have 
availed,  when  Russia  not  only  favoured 
the  cause  of  Austria,  but  had  become  a 
principal  in  the  war.  Russia  is  not  only 
the  immediate  and  most  formidable  neigh- 
bour of  Prussia  ;  but  I  have  the  authority 
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of  the  writer  of  the  Inquiry  himself  when 
I  state,  that  the  provinces  of  PoUsh  Prus- 
sia are  a  constant  subject  of  anxiety  to  the 
Court  of  Berlin  ;  and  that  Russia,  without 
incurring  risk  to  herself,  may  at  any  time 
excite  them  to  revolt.  There  is  therefore 
no  danger  that  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  will 
hazard  a  war  with  that  of  St.  Petersburg. 
With  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  Germany,  she  interdicted,  in  the  fii'st 
instance,  the  passage  of  her  territories  to 
the  Russians,  But  she  had  communicated 
a  similar  injunction  to  the  French.  This, 
therefore,  was  no  act  of  hostility  to  the 
allies,  but  a  demonstration  of  neutrality. 

In  urging  the  importance  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Prussia  to  the  league,  our  author 
maintains,  that  "  without  her  co-operation, 
every  chance  of  ultimate  success  was 
against  the  allies  ;  with  her  aid,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  their  scheme  could  alto- 
gether fail."  This  declaration  is  by  much 
too  absolute.  The  success  of  a  confede- 
racy against  France  depends  less  upon  the 
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number  of  its  component  members  than 
upon  the  spirit  which  invigorates  and  the 
talents  which  direct.      In  a  coaUtion  of 
several  powers,  the  accession  of  another 
conveys  less  additional  strength  than  the 
numerical  statement   of  her   forces   may 
suggest.     In  an  alliance  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  the  addition  of  150,000  excellent 
troops   to   the  armies    at   their    disposal, 
would  be  an  incalculable  augmentation  of 
force.    Not  so  the  co-operation  of  1 50,000 
Prussians,    commanded   by  different  ge- 
nerals,   actuated   by  distinct  views,    and 
acting  on  a  remote  part  of  the  theatre  of 
the  war.     In  multiplying  allies,  you  lose 
the  benefit  of  unity  of  action,  you  incum- 
ber your  plans,  you  delay  yonr  operations. 
Russia  is  to  Austria  a  most  valuable  allv, 
not  only  from  the  magnitude  of  her  power 
but  from  her  disinterested  views.      Too 
distant  from  France  to  have  any  object  in 
territorial  acquisitions  in  the  theatre  of  the 
war,    she  makes  that  disposition   of  her 
troops  which  Austria  recommends.     She 
renders  their  operations  subsen'ient,  not 
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to  the  acquisition  of  a  particular  provincci:. 
but  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  leagues 
Pi-ussia,  on  the  other  hand,   is  possessed 
of  territories  near  the  seat  of  war,  and  de- 
sirous  of   making   conquests   for  herself. 
Instead,  therefore,    of  generously  contri- 
buting her  whole  force  to  the  common 
object  of  tlie  league,  she  will  direct  her 
operations  to  the  attainment  of  points  con- 
ducive to  her  own  views.     An  army  of 
50,000   men   may   be   thus   detained   for 
months,  in  the  siege  of  a  fortress,  garri- 
soned  by   one-fourth    of  their   numbers, 
while  the  enemy  throw  the  mass  of  their 
ii'oops,  in  irresistible  force,  in  a  different 
direction.     Had    Prussia  been,   from  the 
beginning   of   the   campaign,     an    active 
member  of  the  coalition,    the  scenes  of 
her  ...operation  would  naturally  have  been 
Hanover,  WestphaUa,  and  ultimately  Hol- 
land.   According  to  their  usual  policy,  the 
French  would  have  left  in  these  countries 
scarcely  any   more    regular   troops   than 
were  necessary  to  garrison  the  fortresses. 
The  chief  j^art  of  their  force  would  h^ve 
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been  withdrawn  to  attempts  of  daring  en- 
terprise towards  the  centre  of  the  war. 
The  sieges  of  Hamehi,  and  of  the  fortified 
towns  in  Holland,  would  have  long  occu- 
pied the  Prussians.     During  this  precious 
interval,  the  French  would  have  made  a 
diligent  and  effectual  use  of  their  troops  in 
a  different  quarter.     And  it  would  have 
been  conformable  to  their  system  to  have 
brought  back,  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
large  bodies  into  Brabant  and  Flanders, 
and  to  have  attempted,  by  dint  of  an  over- 
powering force,  the  recovery  of  the  Prus-» 
sian  conquests. 

However  singular  it  may  appear,  the 
Austrians  have  been  more  successful  in  se- 
veral campaigns  without  than  with  allies. 
In  1 794,  although  aided  by  the  Prussians, 
the  English,  and  Dutch,  they  experienced 
nothing  but  disasters.  Left  alone  in  1 795, 
they  obtained  the  most  brilliant  victories. 
The  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1 796,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fatal  talents  of  Bonaparte, 
would  have  been  eminently  successful.    In 
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tiie  memorable  campaign  of  1 799,  they  re- 
pulsed the  French  in  every  dixection,  and 
met  with  no  misfortune  until  the  arrival  of 
Korsakoff,  with  30,000  Russians,  induced 
the  Arcliduke  Charles  to  give  an  xinfor-T 
tunate  extension  to  the  theatre  of  ope- 
rationSf 

These  examples  by  no  means  prove  that 
the  accession  of  an  ally  confers  no  increase 
of  strength,  but  they  warn  us  against 
adopting  the  additional  numbers  as  the 
rule  of  computation  for  the  extent  of  ac^ 
tual  assistance.  The  aid  of  150,000  troops, 
so  well  disciplined  as  the  Prussians,  would 
be  incalculable  were  they  placed  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  generalissimo  of 
the  coalition.  But  if  they  receive  their 
orders  from  the  Court  of  Berlin,  we  must 
make  a  most  important  deduction  from 
their  computed  efficiency,  in  consequence 
of  the  distinction  of  their  objects,  and 
their  distance  from  the  central  operations 
of  the  war. 
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The  author  of  the  Inquiry  finds  fault 
with  Ministry    "  for  not   attempting  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  favourable  change 
produced  in  the  sentiments  of  Prussia,  b}' 
the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Anspach, 
in  submitting  the  whole  dispute  to  Prus- 
sian mediation  at  a  time  when  France,"  he 
affirms,  "  would  have  listened  to  whatever 
came  from  Berlin  ;    while   the   forces   of 
Austria  were  not  irreparably  injured,  and 
the    armies    of    Russia  were   still    unim- 
paired."    In    this   instance,    as    in   many 
others,  our  author's  reasoning  is  at  vari- 
ance,   not  merely  with   probability,    but 
with  facts  of  public  notoriety.     The  vio- 
lation  of  the  territory  of  Anspach  took 
place  on  the  4th  and  5th  October  ;  and  in 
a  week  afterwards,    bv  Mack  losing;  the 
opportunity  of  retreat,  his  army  was  lost 
to  Austria.     The  sentence  I  have  quoted 
must  have  one  of  two  meanings  :  Either 
"  that  Ministers  ought  to  have  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  ihe  violation  of  Ans- 
pach, procured  the  mediation  of  Prussia, 
and  saved  the  Austrian  army  in  a  week." 
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which  is  too  absurd  ever  to  have  been  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  author  ;  or  "  that 
they  should  have  obtained  the  Prussian 
mediation  before  the  Austrian  forces  were 
otherwise  injured  than  by  Mack's  sxu*- 
render,  and  while  the  armies  of  Russia 
were  still  unimpaired^  Strange  to  tell, 
this  explanation  of  the  author's  meaning 
is  equally  inconsistent  with  fact  as  the 
other  with  possibility  ;  for  before  the  Aus- 
trian force  was  otherwise  injured  than  by 
INIack's  surrender,  before  the  Russians  had 
fought  at  all,  (except  at  Krems  where 
they  were  victorious)  Count  Haugwitz  did 
arrive  in  the  French  camp  with  offers  of 
mediation,  to  v/hich  Bonaparte  refused  to 
listen,  except  on  the  terms  he  had  already 
offered  to  Austria — terms  equivalent  to 
her  absolute  and  unconditional  submis- 
sion. 

?»rediation  is  a  favourite  copic  with  our 
liuthor.  lie  seems  disposed  to  recom- 
mend it  on  every  occasion  ;  and  there  is 
fin  obvious  correspondence   between   his 
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views  in  this   respect,   and  the  strain  of 
pacific  sentiments   expressed  at  all.  times 
by  Mr,  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  observe,  that 
the  French  are  still  more  formidable  in  ne- 
gotiation than  in  the  field  ;  and  the  history 
of  Europe   since  1792  otTers   a  series  of 
proofs  of  the  fatal  effects  of  armistices  and 
treaties.      Their  object  in    making   these 
is  not  to  conclude  an  equitable  peace,  but 
to,  gain  time,   to  divide  allies  from  each 
other,  to  effect  separate  negotiations,  and 
always  to  avoid  treating  with  a  confede- 
racy.    Even  in  the  latter  case,  if  obliged 
to  treat  with  several  powers  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  chances  of  success  from  di- 
plomatic artifice  are  in  favour  of  France. 
In  the  progress  of  the   negotiation,  she 
will  calculate  on  detaching  one  at  least  of 
the  allied  courts  from  the  league.     In  re- 
gard to  the  duration  of  the  conferences,  as 
she  is  imder  no  necessity  to  consult  any 
other  power,  she  may  make  it  as  long  or 
as  short  as  suits  her  purpose.     She  may 
at  one  period  gaui  time,  by  inducing  false 
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expectations  of  a  conceding  disposition,  or 
she  may  proclaim  a  sudden  rupture,  if  she 
consider  her  forces  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion to  anticipate  the  allies.  Upon  the 
violation  of  the  territory  of  Anspach 
Prussia  with  one  hand  unsheathed  the, 
sword,  and  with  the  other,  opened  the 
path  to  amicable  negotiation.  Our  mini- 
stry then  dispatched  Lord  Hariowby  to 
secure  her  in  the  interest  of  the  league. 
The  chief  object  of  his  mission  was  pro- 
bably a  liberal  overture  of  subsidy,  if  she 
would  join  her  forces  to  the  common, 
cause.  Had  ministers  omitted  so  import- 
ant a  measure,  or  had  they  confined  them- 
selves, as  the  author  of  the  Inquiry  re- 
commends, to  soliciting  her  mediation, 
what  a  torrent  of  abuse  would  have  been 
poured  upon  them  by  the  Opposition- ! 
They  would  have  been  told  that  a  con- 
federacy is  formidable  only  in  the  field — 
that  in  negotiation  it  loses  not  only  its 
energy,  but  the  chance  of  its  existence — 
that  when  a  coalition  has  been  formed, 
the   only  just  policy  is  to  proceed  to  im- 
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mediate  action — that  when  a  great  power 
indicates  a  disposition  to  accede  to  a 
league,  the  most  decisive  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  procure  her  immediate  co- 
operation in  the  field — and  that  ministers, 
by  confining  their  application  to  Prussia, 
at  such  a  crisis,  to  the  solicitation  ot  her 
mediatory  offices,  had  lost  the  only  mo- 
ment for  the  redemption  of  Europe — a 
moment  which  would  never  return. 

The  writer  of  the  Inquiry  next  censures 
the  British  government  for  allowing  the 
command  in  chief  to  be  intrusted  to  Ge- 
neral Mack.  I  agree  with  him  that  this 
choice  was  singularly  injudicious,  but  the 
interference  of  our  Cabinet  could  not  have 
prevented  his  nomination.  The  same 
blind  predilection  in  the  Court  of  Vienna 
which  led  to  his  appointment,  would  have 
persisted  in  his  choice.  An  ally  may  in- 
terpose in  the  election  of  a  commander 
for  a  particular  service  in  M-hich  that 
ally  is  interested.  Had  the  campaign  pro- 
ceeded as  originally  proposed,  it  is  proba- 
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ble  that  that  part  of-  the  Austro-Russian 
forces  which  would  have  been  stationed 
to  preserve  the  communication  between 
the  allies  in  Hanover  and  the  grand  ar- 
mies in  the  South,  would  have  been  given 
to  any  otlicer  the  English  Cabinet  might 
have  preferred  ;  but  to  presciibe  to  Austria 
the  nomination  of  the  commander  in  chief 
of  her  forces,  in  the  heart  of  her  own 
empire,  would  have  been  an  attempt  not 
only  fruitless  but  highly  oficnsive  to  a 
great  sat. 

The  Austrian  plan  of  operations  was 
very  judiciousl}'  drawn,  and  has  been  ge- 
nerally ascribed  to  Mack,  with  the  quali- 
fication that  he  was  skilful  to  combine  but 
unfit  to  execute.  After  misconduct,  how- 
ever, so  glaring  and  inexcusable  as  that  of 
last  vear,  combined  with  his  former  er- 
rors,  it  is  inconsistent  to  allow  him  any 
skill  but  that  of  intrigue,  or  any  art  ex- 
cept that  of  impressing  others  with  a  no- 
tion of  his  ability.  It  is  very  extraordi- 
nary that  a  man   of  such   contemptible 
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parts  should  have  been  so  long  in  fa^■ou^ 
at  the  Court  of  Vienna.  No  individual 
has  contributed  more  to  the  success  of 
France,  and  to  the  degradation  both  of  his 
own  country  and  of  Europe.  It  is  very 
probable  that  his  influence  with  Prince 
Cobourg  in  ]  7g2  and  1793  counteracted 
that  vigorous  plan  of  warfare  which  the 
genius  of  Clairfait  would  have  recom- 
mended, and  which,  when  he  became  com- 
mander in  chief,  he  so  gloriously  exem- 
plified.. In  1799,  Mack  was  sent  to  Na- 
ples, and  in  a  few  months  entirely  lost 
the  ^"my  intrusted  to  him.  Finally,  in 
1S05,  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  finest  armies  ever  sent  into  the  field, 
and  in  six  weeks  he  delivered  it  into  the 
possession  of  the  enemy. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  state,  that  a 
grand  error  was  committed  by  the  Aus- 
trians  in  passing  the  Inn,  and  carrying  the 
war  at  once  into  Bavaria  before  the  Rus- 
sians were  near  to  support  them.  The  in- 
ifiueace  of  England,  he  adds,  should  have 
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interfered  to  "  modify  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  prevent  the  violation  of  the 
Bavarian  neutrality." 

To  suppose  that  Austria  would  pay  any 
attention  to  the  suggestions  of  so  distant 
a  cabinet  as  our's,  in  regard  to  her  opera- 
tions in  Bavaria  is  almost  as  extraordinary 
as  to  believe  that  our  Admiralty  would 
send  to  Vienna  for  instructions  for  the 
channel  fleet.  Passing  by  this  charge  as 
undeserving  either  of  the  author's  atten- 
tion or  of  mine,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  more 

interesting  topic the  consideration  of 

what  should  have  been  the  conduct  of 
Austi^ia  to  Bavaria.  This  question  will 
involve  refl:exions  on  some  of  those  grand 
causes  which  decide  the  fate  of  battles  and 
the  issue  of  campaigns — a  subject  most 
important  in  itself,  and  essential  to  a  dis- 
quisition of  this  nature,  but  on  which  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  Inquiry  that  its 
author  has  bestowed  the  attention  it  de- 
servCjS. 
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The  conduct  of  Austria  to  Bavaria  ought 
to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  Saxony  in  1756,     That  vigi- 
lant prince  foresaw  the  approach  of  a  war, 
in  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his 
neighbour   was   concerned — he  therefore 
took  immediate  possession  of  his  country. 
The  connexion  between  Bonaparte  and  the 
Elector   of  Bavaria  was  notorious.     The 
electoral  house  is  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
the  house  of  Austria.     When  his  troops 
have  fought  under  its  banners,  it  has  be^n 
the  effect,  not  of  cordiality  but  of  necessity. 
The  known  duplicity  of  the  Elector  not 
only  justified  but  necessitated  the  prompt- 
est measures.    The  obvious  policy  of  Aus- 
tria was,  therefore,  as  soon  as  she  judged 
hostilities   inevitable,    to   invade  Bavaria 
with  a  very  numerous  army,  to  over-run  it 
with  the  greatest  celerity,  to  disarm  every 
electoral  soldier,  and  to  strip  the  treasury 
of  its  last  dollar,    not  with  the  mean  in- 
tention of  finally  retaining  the  money,  but 
to  deprive  the  Elector  of  the  means  of  ful- 
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filling    his   perfidious   engagements   with 
France. 

The  invasion  of  Bavaria  took  place  on 
the  7th  September.  The  time  appears  to 
have  been  well  chosen,  as  it  was  exactly 
the  period  at  which  Bonaparte  ceased  to 
entertain  all  ideas  of  peace,  and  to  prepare 
with  energy  for  war.  While  the  main 
body  of  the  Austrians  passed  the  Inn,  a 
division  under  General  Klenau  was  or- 
dered to  advance  by  forced  marches  to 
Neubure;  on  the  Danube,  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Bavarians  into  Franconia. 
Hitherto  all  was  well  managed,  and  the 
electoral  army,  it  was  probable,  would 
soon  have  been  surrounded,  when  the  cre- 
dulous iVIack  listened  to  the  treacherous 
negotiations  of  the  Elector  and  counter- 
manded Klcnau's  march,  at  a  time  when 
the  progress  of  the  Austrians  against  Ba- 
varia should  not  have  been  suspended  an 
hour,  by  night  or  by  day,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  indispensiblc  refreshment  to  the 
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tYoops.  The  consequence  of  the  Elector's 
falsehoods,  and  of  Mack's  simplicity,  was 
the  safe  retreat  of  the  Bavarians  to  meet 
the  French  at  Wurtzburg. 

To  have  communicated  the  intended 
league  to  a  power  so  intimately  connected 
with  France  as  Bavaria,  in  the  expectation 
of  gaining  her  over  to  the  alliance,  would 
have  been  the  height  of  folly.  Instead  of 
treating  the  Elector  with  mox*e  delicacy, 
as  the  author  of  the  Inquiry  recommends, 
the  great  error  was  in  showing  him  too 
much,  and  in  suspending  operations  for  a 
moment  upon  the  pledge  of  so  faithless  a 
prince. 

Although  to  invade  Bavaria  and  disarm 
her  troops  was  the  undoubted  policy  of 
Austria,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
campaign  should  have  been  opened  on  the 
Iller.  Wherever  it  was  opened,  the  duty 
of  the  Austrian  commander  was  unques- 
tionably to  retire  upon  the  approach  of  the 
French,  until  he  should  have  been  joinod 
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by  the  Russians.  The  plains  of  Suabia 
and  Bavaria  offered  to  the  Austrians  every 
adA^antage  for  retreat — here  w-ere  no  de- 
files or  mountains  to  impede  their  retro- 
grade march,  or  enable  the  enemy  to  cut 
off  even  detachments.  It  was  not  re- 
quisite to  fight  at  all,  unless  perhaps  some 
actions  between  the  cavalry,  a  description 
of  force  in  which  the  Austrians  are  far 
superior.  That  Mack  should  not  have 
adopted  so  obvious  a  measure  would  jus- 
tify the  suspicion  of  treachery  or  madness, 
were  we  not  assured,  by  fatal  experience, 
that  his  intellects  are  of  the  meanest  class. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  explain  the  im- 
portance of  Switzerland  in  an  offensive 
war  against  France,  and  to  insist  on  the 
impropriety  of  Austria  acceding  to  the 
neutrality  of  that  republic.  I  agree  with 
him  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  that 
country,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
assailing  France  elsewhere  with  effect. 
But  it  must  be  apparent  to  whoever  has 
read  the  ollicial  papers,  that  although  Aus-i 
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tria  acceded  to  the  demand  of  the  Can- 
tons as  long  as  Bonaparte  should  respect 
their  neutrality,  she  was  fully  impressed 
with  the  ad^^antages  ot  carrying  the  war 
through  Switzerland,  intoFrancheCompte, 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  until  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  force  should  have 
arrived,  there  was  no  probability  of  the 
operations  of  the  allies  being  sufficiently 
successful  or  extensive  to  justity  the  ex-!' 
pectation  of  carrying  the  war  into  Swit- 
zerland. To  have  refused,  therefore,  to 
acknowledge  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland, 
would  have  been  to  have  declared  to 
France,  from  the  beginning,  the  plan  of 
the  campaign — a  declaration  not  only  most 
imprudent  but  wholly  unnecessary,  for 
the  chances  were  a  hundred  to  one  that 
before  the  allies  could  have  penetrated  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Switzerland,  the 
French,  agreeable  to  all  former  and  recent 
example,  would  have  ot  themselves  vio- 
lated its  neutrality, 

If  it  be  argued  that  Austria  ought  not 
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to  have  made  any  calculation  on  the  pro- 
bable conduct  of  the  French,  but  to  have 
declared  from  the  beginning  her  determi- 
nation to  make  Switzerland  the  theatre  of 
war,  although  such  declaration  was  nei- 
ther prudent  or  necessary,  I  answer, 
that  if  such  conduct  be  dignified,  it  is  not 
wise  ;  and  that  the  simplicity  it  would 
discover,  would  at  once  unfit  Austria  to 
be  the  adversary  of  a  power  who  is  inca- 
pable of  good  faith,  and  whose  whole 
policy  is  a  system  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood. 

The  next  object  of  our  author's  animad- 
version, is  the  conduct  of  the  British  mi- 
nistry in  the  mode  of  our  co-operation. 
He  begins  by  blaming  the  expedition  to 
Hanover,  when  a  diversion  might  have 
been  effected  cither  in  Holland  or  the 
north  of  France.  To  this  the  answer  is 
obvious.  By  sending  our  troops  to  Hol- 
land, or  the  north  of  France,  we  should 
have  exposed  them  to  speedy  destruction. 
What  chance  of  success  could  attend  a 
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detached  force  in  the  licart  of  an  enemy's 
country,"  remote  not  only  from  the  assist- 
ance, but  even  the  communication  of  our 
aUies  ?  By  sending  our  troops  to  Hanover 
they  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Swedes  and  Russians,  an  efficient  army ; 
and  had  not  fortune  so  unexpectedly 
-.proved  adverse  to  Austria,  they  would 
have  assailed  Holland  in  the  only  quarter 
4n  which  her  frontiers  are  open  to  at- 
tack. 

Boulogne  now  becomes  the  subject  of 
our  author's  attention ;  and  he  censures 
government  because,  when  the  French 
were  conceived  to  have  withdrawn  their 
troops,  they  made  no  attempt  against  the 
flotilla.  In  a  work  professedly  founded 
on  official  documents,  and  written  in  a 
style  superior  to  common  pamphlets,  it  is 
extraordinary  to  see  the  adoption  of  so 
vulgar  an  error  as  the  eligibility  of  an  at- 
tack, last  autumn,  upon  Boulogne.  "  Ex- 
peditions of  descent  are,  of  all  operations 
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in  war,"  says  a  very  intelligent  author*, 
^  "  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous.  To 
.  all  the  fortuitous  accidents  of  war,  are 
joined  those  of  the  seasons,  the  weather, 
and  the  sea."  The  batteries  of  Boulogne 
are  of  such  strength  that  they  may  be  de- 
fended by  a  very^mall  number,  compared 
with  the  force  or  the  assailants.  What 
proof  have  we  that  all  the  veteran  troops 
were  at  any  time  withdrawn,  and  the  de- 
fence intrusted  to  new  levies  ?  How  ab- 
surd is  it  to  suppose  that  such  a  master  in 
the  art  of  Mar  as  Bonaparte  should  leave 
this,  the  most  important  of  all  his  stations, 
inadequately  protected.  And  even  had 
there  been  a  reasonable  expectation  of  suc- 
cess, would  our  government  have  been, 
justified  in  wasting  on  an  object  purely 
English,  those  forces  which  our  engage- 
ments with  our  allies,  and  the  common 
cause  of  Europe,  called  to  the  scene  of 
combined  operations  ? 

*  Character  of  European  Armies,  _ 
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'  He  proceeds  to  find  fault  with  govern- 
ment for  accompanying  the  pensions  to 
Swiss  officers,  with  a  stipulation  that  they 
should  not  reside  in  their  own  country. 
If  government  required  the  condition  of 
non-residence,  I  must  conclude,  until  the 
contrary  be  proved,  that  this  measure  was 
suggested  by  substantial  reasons — espe- 
cially when  I  perceive  that  the  arguments 
advanced  in  the  Inquiry,  to  censure,  in 
this  respect,  the  conduct  of'  government, 
are  fallacious.  Let  us  briefly  examine 
them. 

The  author  describes  the  Swiss  officers 
in  our  pay  as  "  panting  after  the  moment 
when  their  rage  against  France  might  once 
more  shew  itself  at  the  head  of  their  pea- 
santry," and  that  "  had  they  been  allowed 
to  receive  their  pensions  at  home,  the 
means  would  have  been  prepared  of  rous- 
ing the  whole  Alps,  from  Constance  to 
the  Rhone,  in  hostility  to  France,  as  soon 
as  the  war  should  break  out." 
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I  reply  to  tills  elegant  declamation,  that 
the  Swiss  ofHeer>  einbarked  in  foreign 
service>  is  not  actuated  by  those  generous 
feelings  which  our  author  30  hberally  at- 
tributes to  him.  He  discharges  his  duty 
with  exemplary  fidelity,  but  he  follo\\  s 
his  profession,  not  for  the  honour  but  for 
the  profit  it  affords.  He  feels  no  other  at- 
tachment to  England,  to  Holland,  or  to 
France,  than  on  account  of  the  pay  he  re- 
ceives. On  the  contrary,  the  general  dis* 
position  of  men  in  foreign  service,  is  a  ha- 
bit of  invidious  contrast  between  the  coun- 
try of  their  temporary  adoption  and  their 
own.  In  ease  of  Switzerland  becoming 
the  theatre  of  war,  the  Swiss  ofHcer  who 
might  be  resident  there,  and  in  the  receipt 
of  a  pension  from  England,  would  obey 
her  summons  to  rcjiair  to  the  standard  o( 
her  allies,  and  would  discharge  his  duty  in 
the  field  as  a  man  of  honour.  But  if  it  be 
expected  tliat  hc\\iil  be  zealous  beyond 
the  line  of  military  duty,  and  thath^ 
"  pant?,"  as  our  author  presumes,  to  excite 
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his  countrymen  to  active  hostility  against 
the  French,  and  in  favour  of  the  allies,  the 
deception  will  be  egregious.  The  prevail- 
ing sentiment  in  Switzerland  is  indeed  a 
hatred  of  the  French ;  but  this  sentiment 
has  not  yet  led  to  a  predilection  for  any 
foreign  power.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
once  happy  republic  are  strongly  attached 
to  their  country  and  to  independence  ;  and 
were  not  the  attempt  hopeless,  they  would 
generously  brave  every  danger  in  a  struggle 
between  Switzei'land  and  France.  But  it 
will  be  difficult  to  convince  them  that  the 
invasion  of  their  country  by  foreign  armies 
will  be  the  means  of  restoring  its  liberty. 

So  slender  is  the  basis  on  which  our 
author  would  have  depended  for  "  rousing 
the  whole  Alps  from  Constance  to  the 
Rhone  in  hostility  to  France."  He  "  words 
it  well ;"  but  if  you  attempt  to  seize  the 
substance,  it  will  fleet,  like  a  shadow, 
from  the  grasp. 

frustra  coniprensa  n:anu3  eftugit  imago, 

Par  Icvibua  ventis,  volucrique  siinilllma  somno. 
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Were  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  event  of  a  new 
war,  to  make  any  reliance  on  opposing 
the  arms  of  Bonaparte  by  means  so  ineffi- 
cient as  these,  his  campaigns  would  be 
the  counterpart  of  Black's,  and  we  might 
prepare  Ourselves  for  fresh  disasters  as  fa- 
tal as  those  of  Ulm. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  ascribe  to  minis- 
ters the  delay  which  occurred  in  the  sail- 
ing of  our  expedition  to  Hanover.     With 
his  accustomed  confidence  of  assertion,  he 
insists  that  "  we  were  still  less  prepared 
than  our  allies,"   and  "  that  we  took  the 
means  to  defeat  as  far  as  possible  the  uti- 
lity, and  narrow  the  chance  of  success  of 
our  expedition."     If  the  author  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  cause  of.  the  delay, 
his  negligence  in  inquiry  is  reprehensible. 
If  he  knew  it,  and  affected  ignorance,  the 
charge  is  more  serious,  and  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  remind  him  of  the  temperate 
language  of  his  patron,  ISIr.  Fox,   to  the 
opponent  whom  he  considers  capable  of 
wilful  misrepresentation.     The  real  cause 
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of  the  delay  of  the  expedition  was  the 
prevalence  of  a  strong  north-east  wind, 
from  September  till  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. The  armament  was  ready  long  before 
their  sailing  took  place,  and  the  same 
cause  of  detention  prevented,  for  more  than 
six  weeks,  a  homeward-bound  West  India 
fleet  from  coming  round  from  Portsmouth 
to  London.  Does  our  author  mean  to 
make  Ministers  responsible  for  the  state  of 
the  winds  ?  or  will  he  ascribe  walfiil  neg- 
ligence to  our  merchants,  on  account  of  a 
delay  of  which  there  had  been  no  example 
for  fourteen  years  ? 

In  one  respect,  however,  I  correspond 
in  opinion  with  him — in  the  impropriety 
of  landing  an  army  in  Naples.  This  mea- 
sure was  obviously  the  wish  of  Russia,  but 
it  effected  no  di\ersion,  and  was  conse- 
quently an  unavailing  mode  of  employing 
twenty  thousand  men. 

The  author  of  the  Inr^uiry  proposes  two 
alternatives  for  the  disposal  of  these  troops; 
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eitiier  to  have-  disembarked  them  in  the 
Venetian  territory,  and  plated  them  under 
the  command  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
which  would  have  been  the  proper  plan  ; 
or  to  have  landed  them  in  Lombardy,  in 
order  to  hang  upon  jSIassena's  rear.  To 
land  in  Lombardy  would  indeed  be  a  dif- 
ficult operation,  for  Lombardy  has  no  sea- 
cpa^t,  But  our  author's  meaning,  no 
doubt,  is,  that  while  the  Archduke  made 
head  against  INIassena's  army  in  front,  the 
English  and  Russians  should  haye  been 
landed  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  marched 
to  Lombardy  to  hang  upon  ISIassena's 
rear.  After  making  such  a  proposition, 
the  author  must,  forego  his  claims  to  the 
reputation  of'  judgment  in  tactics.  The 
disembarked  army  must  either  have  con- 
tined  its  operations,  with  a  view  to  its 
own  safety,  within  such  narrow  limits, 
as  to  enable  it  to  regain  the  shipping  when 
threatened  by  superior  numbers  ;  a  scheme 
so  adverse  to  all  efficient  hostility,  that  I 
cannot  consider  it  as  liaving  entered  into 
the  contemplation  of  an  intelligent  writer; 
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or,  the  author's  idea  must  have  been, 
that  the  English  and  Russians  should  have 
advanced,  with  decided  resolution,  into 
that  part  of  the  interior  where  it  was 
judged  they  could  most  effectually  annoy 
the  enemy.  This  plan,  although  appa- 
rently vigorous,  would  have  been  a  renewal 
of  the  disastrous  system  of  last  war,in  acting 
with  divided  forces  against  a  bold  and 
active  enemy,  whose  greatest  successes 
have  been  obtained  by  a  rapid  and  skilful 
concentration  of  numbers.  Twenty  thou- 
sand Russians  and  English  would  thus  have 
been  placed  behind  Massena,  whose  army 
was  not  over-rated  at  seventy  thousand. 
They  could  have  had  no  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  Archduke,  and,  in  the 
event  of  attack  from  superior  numbers, 
he  could  have  afforded  them  no  support ; 
for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  should 
have  received  intelligence  of  their  danger, 
until  the  season  of  relief  was  past.  ^Nfas- 
sena's  army  was  composed  of  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  many  of  whom  had  marched 
in  1797,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day, 
E  2 
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to  destroy,  on  the  same  fatal  scene,  an 
Austrian  force,  detached  and  unsupported 
in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the 
unNN'isc  system  rccounnended  by  the  author 
of  the  Inquiry.  This  idea  is  equally  ju- 
dicious v\ith  his  proposal  to  disembark  tl  e 
British  troops  in  Holland,  or  the  north 
of  France,  lu  either  case,  speedy  and 
inevitable  ruin  would  have  ensued.  The 
system  of  the  French  is  to  accumulate,  by 
sudden  movements,  a  mass  of  force,  in 
order  to  overpower  any  detached  body  of 
their  enemies.  And  in  both  instances,  the 
author  of  the  Inquiry  recommends  exactly 
that  plan  MJiich  will  throw  our  troops  into 
their  hands. 


'llie  Second  Part  of  the  Inquiry  relates 
to  the  consequences  of  our  late  foreign 
policy.  The  author  begins  by  expatiating 
on  the  value  of  the  cessions  made  by 
Austria  to  France.  In  speaking  of  Tyrol, 
he  describes  its  loss  as  "  of  greater  detri- 
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ment  to  Austria  than  her  sacrifices  in  Italy, 
because  it  was  invahuible  as  a  barrier 
against  the  invasion  ot  the  hereditarr 
states."  He  adds,  that  '*  Tyrol,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  must  always  hiixc  been 
the  main  theatre  of  anr_\\'ar  where  Austria 
acted  on  the  defensive."  So  erroneous  is 
the  whole  of  this  reasoning,  that  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Austrians  have  generally 
proceeded  from  acting  in  mountainous 
countries.  It  is  this  mode  of  warfare  in 
which  the  French  surpass  them,  and  are 
always  eager  to  engage.  The  French  are 
not  only  superior  in  the  agility  and  intel- 
ligence requisite  for  operations  in  hilly 
countries,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground 
prevents  their  adversaries  from  making  use 
of  their  excellent  cavalr}\  The  Austrians 
must  not  put  their  trust  in  mountains  or 
defiles  ;  they  must  summon  their  enemy 
to  combat  in  the  open  plain — to  the  pitched 
battle — to  the  charge  of  the  ba}  onet — to 
the  deadly  encounter  of  the  sabre.  Let 
the  numbers  be  equal,  and  the  commander 
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of  the  Austrians  a  Suwarrow  or  a  Clairfait, 
and  the  issue  will  not  long  he  doubtful. 

After  a  florid  enumeration  of  the  advanr^ 
tages  of  Italy,  our  author  adds,  "AH  these 
are  now  in   the  hands  of  the  nation  in 
the  world  best  able  to  improve  them,  to 
combine    them,   to   make   them   aid    one 
another;  and  after  calling  them  forth  to 
the  incalculable  augmentation  of  her  for-t 
mer  resources,  ready  to  turn  them  against 
those,  if  any  such  shall  remain,  who  still 
dare  to  be  her  enemies."     This  impartial 
writer  does  not  then  consider  it  necessary 
to  notice,  in  a  description  of  Italy,  the 
hatred    universally    entertained    in    that 
country  against  the  French ;  the  obstacles 
to  improvement  from  the  prejudices,  thq 
indolence,  the  cowardice  q^  its  inhabitants, 
or  from  the  headstrong  and   injudicious 
nature  of  Bonaparte's    civil    administra- 
tion—his  own  tyranny — the  rapacity  of 
his   officers  —  the   embezzlement   of  the 
public  property  in  every  department  of  thg 
French  government,  and  a  general  system 
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of  arrogance,  of  rapine  and  oppression, 
which  condemns  to  misery  the  inhabitants 
of  this  dehghtful  country,  and  imposes 
silence  by  the  bayonet  on  the  Just  com- 
plaints of  the  victims  of  oppression. 

The  conchision  of  the  sentence  I  have 
quoted  is  unworthy  of  a  Briton,  Can  a 
citizen  of  this  free  and  powerful  nation 
be  doubtful  whether  any  countries  shall 
remain  who  still  dare  to  be  the  enemies 
of  France  ?  Are  Britain  and  Russia  then 
so  degraded  and  intimidated  that  they  shall 
not  presume  even  to  take  up  arms  ?  Is 
their  strength  so  exhausted,  and  their  spirit 
sunk  so  low,  that  no  alternative  remains 
but  to  receive,  in  silent  submission,  the 
dictates  of  the  enemy  ?  of  an  enemy  who 
acknowledges  no  law  but  his  own  will, 
no  appeal  but  to  the  sword  ? 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer 

Jura  negat  sib'i  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armls. 

I  must  submit  to  the  painful  task  of 
exposing  to  the  indignation  the}-  d<?sepvc,' 
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several  similar  expressions  in  the  publica- 
tion under  review.  They  are  unworthy 
of  a  member  of  a  free  commonwealth, 
and,  how  much  more,  of^a  mind  enlight- 
ened by  the  envied  gifts  of  literature  !  In 
mentioning  that  since  last  campaign,  the 
prospect  of  the  deliverance  of  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  is  much  lessened, 
the  author  conclurles,  "  They  have  Eng- 
land to  thank  for  this  reverse  of  prospects, 
and  it  is  probably  the  last  favour  they  will 
receive  at  her  hands."  In  a  few  pages 
farther  he  says,  speaking  of  the  continental 
war,  and  of  the  dread  of  invasion,  "  We 
have  purchased  a  miserable  respite  from 
our  alarms  ;  for,  in  spite  of  our  boasting, 
we  were  the  dupes  of  our  fears."  Again, 
■when  adverting  to  the  picture  he  has 
drawn  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  he  adds, 
*'  It  is  our  misfortune  that  we  look  around 
in  vain  for  any  circumstances  which  may 
soften  its  features,  while  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  any  addition  which  may  aggra- 
vate them."  And  he  recommends  to  Offer 
equitable  terms  of  peace,  "  in  order  to  ob- 
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tain,  for  the  first  time,  the  favourable  cha- 
racter of  moderation  and  pacific  disposi- 
tions." 

How  ■  false  and  treacherous  are  tljese 
assertions !  By  what  fatality  is  a  writer 
of  such  talents  impelled,  instead  of  ac- 
cusing a  party,  to  insult  the  nation  ?  Mr. 
Fox,  in  giving  an  avowed  sanction  to  so 
unguarded  a  production,  belies  his  re- 
putation for  manly  and  liberal  conduct, 
and  justifies  all  the  censures  which  have 
been  passed  on  him  for  imprudence.  In 
the  heat  of  debate,  a  generous  audience 
will  forgive  the  incautious  expressions 
which  have  so  frequently  marked  his 
speeches.  But  the  invectives  in  the  per- 
formance under  examination  are  gratui- 
tous. They  have  been  provoked  by  aio 
aggression — they  are  justified  by  no  hos- 
tility. Composed  by  the  author  in  the 
leisure  of  the  closet,  and  revised  at  the 
office  of  his  patron,  the  injurv-  they  in- 
flict is  deliberate  and  wanton.  The  chief 
cbject  of  their  acrimony  is  an  illustrious 
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Statesman,  now  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man censure  ;  and  with  a  bUnd  eagerness 
to  condemn  his  measures,  the  Inquiry  be- 
fore us  transfers  its  reproaches  from  jNIr. 
Pitt  to  the  country  for  whose  cause  his 
life  was  devoted. 

Not  content  with  extolhng  the  vaUie  of 
the  countries  lost  to  Austria  by  the  last 
campaign,  the  author  dwells  upon  the  ba- 
lance produced  in  favour  of  the  conquerors 
beyond  the  mere  changes  of  territory. 
"  Defeat,"  he  says,  "  has  caused  humilia- 
tion in  the  Austrians,  and  victory  a  cor- 
responding elevation  in  the  French." 
However  the  Frencli  may  be  animated  by 
success,  he  ill  appreciates  the  firmness  of 
the  Austrian  character  who  represents  that 
brave  people  as  crushed,  because  they 
have  been  unfortunate.  The  Austrian 
soldier  knows  neither  intimidation  nor 
despondency ;  he  will  not  forsake  the 
field  until  ordered  by  his  commander,  and 
he  meets  death  with  a  firmness  peculiar  to 
himself.      Equal   constancy  actuates  the 
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nation  in  their  attachment  to  their  sove- 
reigns. With  such  subjects  what  may  not 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  accompHsh  if  guided 
bv  enhghtened  views  }  The  weakness  of 
Austria  has  confessedly  been  only  in  her 
government.  The  severe  lessons  of  mis- 
fortune have  a  powerful  tendency  to  era- 
dicate abuses.  Such  perhaps  uere  the 
errors  in  the  Imperial  administration,  that 
adversity  alone  could  effect  their  cure. 
Its  sahitary  effects  are  already  apparent. 
The  Archduke  Charles  is  raised  to  the 
supreme  direction  of  military  affairs  —  a 
general  enrolment  for  acquiring  the  use  of 
arms  is  stated  to  have  taken  place.  These 
wholesome  provisions  justify  the  expecta- 
tion of  still  greater  improvements :  they 
tend  to  promote  the  introduction  of  a  wise 
system  of  policy  in  every  department  of 
this  extensive  empire.  The  loss  of  Venice 
and  Tyrol  will  be  compensated  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  species  of  strength  far 
more  solid  and  effective;  and  Austria, 
when  the  wisdom  of  her  government  shall 
e(jual  the  energy  of  her  subjects,  and  the 
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resources  of  her  dominions,  may  with 
confidence  appeal  to  arms,  in  vindication 
of  her  own  rights  and  of  the  cause  of 
Europe. 

The  next  remarks  in  the  Inquiry  relate 
to  the  increased  danger  of  invasion.  I 
view  these  in  a  very  different  light  from 
the  rest  of  the  work,  and  I  have  accor- 
dingly made  them  the  subject  of  a  scpai'atc 
discussion. 

The  author  proceeds  to  accuse  ISIinistry 
of  having  made  no  use  of  the  interval  of 
security  from  invasion,  to  effect  a  reform 
of  our  defensive  measures.  He  neither 
indicates  distinctly  the  plan  of  ameliora- 
tion he  requires,  nor  gives  any  explicit 
reason  why  that  was  the  proper  season 
for  its  adoption.  He  mentions  indeed, 
that  we  were  then  exempt  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  invasion  ;  but  in  that  cir- 
cumstance there  was  nothing  novel,  for 
two  winters  had  already  elapsed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  every  reflectin-g 
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man  must  be  aware  that,  during  that  sea- 
son, the  danger  from  Boulogne  is  infinitely 
lessened.  The  best  apology  the  author 
can  make  for  this  a^^  kward  argument  is, 
that  at  the  time  he  urged  it,  he  could  not 
foresee  that  INIr.  Fox  would  be  in  office 
for  several  months  without  passing  a  single 
act  to  remedy  those  defects,  for  which  he 
had  so  loudly  reproached  his  predecessor; 
that  a  principal  feature  in  his  measures  of 
military  improvement  should  be  the  inef- 
ficient scheme  of  an  armed  peasantry ; 
and  that  the  whole  plan  should  be  inade- 
quate equally  to  the  expectations  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  splendid  promises  of 
radical  amelioration  held  out  by  himself 
and  his  friends,  before  coming  into  power. 


We  have  now  reviewed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Inquiry  :  we  have  seen  the 
author   attack   almost  every  measure  of 
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Ministry  since  the  prorogation  of  last 
session.  He  adopts  the  strain  of  unquii- 
Kfied  disapprobation  formerly  pursued  by 
the  Right  Hon,  Secretary  :  he  commences 
where  Mr.  Fox  ceased,  and  he  rivals  him 
in  asperity  of  abuse  ;  perhaps  also  he  may 
dispute  with  his  patron  the  palm  of  incon- 
sistent and  erroneous  assertion. 

Not  satisfied  with  so  liberal  an  effusion 
of  censure,  the  author  deems  it  necessary 
to  revert  to  circumstances  antecedent  to 
fhe  late  coalition.     In  this,  as  in  former 
parts   of  the  Inquir}-,  we  are   presented 
With  a  fluent  series  of  arguments  deduced 
from  the  most  fallacious  views.   He  dwells 
on  the  probability  of  our  having  been  able 
to  procure  the  accession  of   Spain  to  a 
general  league,  when  it  is  notorious  that 
since  1 79O  the  Court  of  INIadrid  has  been 
blindly  devoted  to  France.    After  expend- 
ing every  epithet  of  reprehension  on  the 
imprudence  of  Austria  and  Russia  in  at- 
tacking France,  he  atFects  to  consider  the 
hostility  of  Spain,  on  the  side  of  the  Py- 
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renees,  as  likely  to  be  extremely  hurtful 
to  that  powerful  neighbour.  The  immense 
subsidies  paid  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
St.  Udefonso,  as  the  price  of  the  neutrality 
of  Spain,  he  denominates  a  tinfling  aid. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  of  his  asser- 
tions is,  that  "  if  unfortunately  we  pre- 
ferred hostiUties,  we  should  have  taken 
care  to  make  the  war  as  advantageous  as 
possible,  by  liberating  the  Spanish  colonies 
from  the  gaUing  monopoly  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  opening  a  most  profitable 
inlet  for  our  commercial  speculations." 
This  profound  politician  would  then  re- 
commend it  as  judicious  to  waste  the  lives 
of  our  seamen  and  soldiers,  in  attempts  to 
conquer  settlements  in  the  fatal  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Spanish  main.  He  con- 
siders that  commerce  as  likely  to  be  most 
projituhle,  which,  even  in  the  event  of 
conquestp  we  should  have  to  carr}-  on  in 
a  country  without  law,  and  with  a  race  of 
men  devoid  of  principle:  Let  him  permit 
me  to  inform  him  that  the  evil  of  our 
West    India    acquisitions    is    their  being 
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already  too  extensive.  They  arc  the  gra^e 
of  our  population  and  the  drain  of  our 
capital.  The  climate  of  the  continent  of 
America,  on  which  he  seems  so  desirous 
that  we  should  extend  our  possessions,  is 
still  more  destructive  than  that  of  our 
own  islands :  and  the  inhabitants  are  so 
destitute  of  good  faith,  that  to  sell  them 
merchandise  upon  credit,  is  synonymous, 
in  the  language  of  our  merchants,  with 
the  absokite  loss  of  the  property. 


"  I  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  Inquiry 
where  the  author  considers  the  situation 
of  Holland.  He  infers  but  too  justly,  both 
from  its  immediate  proximity  to  France 
and  from  the  character  of  the  people,  that 
the  chance  of  freeing  them  from  the  influ- 
ence of  our  enemy  is  extremely  doubtful. 
Fi'om  the  natural  effects  of  commerce  on 
national  character,  he  concludes,  that  the 
Dutch  dread  revolution  and  war  as  the 
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last  of  dangers,  and  that  they  depend  too 
much  on  their  trade  to  put  honour  and 
glor}'  in  competition  ^^•ith  it. 

Having  had  the  means  of  ver}'  accurate 
information,  I  feel  justified  in  expressing  a 
decided  opinion  on  this  important  topic. 
My  reasoning  is  the  result  of  experience 
and  obsenation.  It  applies  to  an  interest- 
ing part  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  I 
claim  accordingly  the  attention  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary. 

Holland  exhibits  in  every  feature  of  her 
national  character  the  effects  of  long  com- 
mercial habits.  Accustomed  for  ages  to 
pursue  trade  and  to  reap  its  comforts,  her 
people  possess  the  care,  temperance,  and 
regularity,  consequent  upon  the  discipline 
of  industry,  but  they  are  devoid  of  energy 
or  enterprise.  Her  soldiers,  and  even  her 
sailors,  are  raised  only  in  a  small  propor- 
tion from  her  own  population.  West- 
phalia, and  the  other  adjoining  parts  of 
Germany,  supply  recruits  for  her  army 
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and  the  landmen  of  her  na\v.  Even  the 
seamen,  whether  in  the  piibhc  or  private 
shipping,  are  not  in  general  native  Dutch- 
men, but  iVoni  the  north  of  Germany, 
troni  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Otthe  men 
who  tbiight  ofl'  Camperdown,  and  so 
brav('ly  maintained  the  former  fame  of 
Holland,  only  a  small  proportion  were 
J)uteh,  With  respect  to  the  army,  Guel- 
derland,  a  province  comparatively  incon- 
siderable, is  the  only  source  of  supply. 
There  exists  not  a  nation  more  destitute  of 
military  habits,  or  possessing  less  aptitude 
to  ac<|uire  them.  If  the  writer  of  the 
Incpiiry  believes  that  from  a  greater  dread 
of  the  horrors  of  internal  \\i\v  than  of  their 
present  subjection,  they  would  rise  in  ac- 
tive opposition  to  an  iuAading  foe,  he  is 
egregiously  mistaken.  'J'hc  Dutch,  what- 
ever be  their  expectations  from  a  force  sent 
to  deliver  them,  or  whate\(:r  the  tvrann\ 
of  their  oppressors,  will  act  a  neutral  part. 
Individual  safety  is  a  Dutchman's  object  ; 
and  from  that,  no  consideration,  except 
downright  compulsion,  can  make  him  dc- 
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part.  They  are  divided  into  two  parties, 
apparently  so  equal  in  numbers  and  influ- 
ence, that  it  is  a  matter  ofextreme  difficulty 
to  dcciile  which  ot  the  two  really  possesses 
that  superiority  which  is  claimed  by  both. 
The  highest  and  lowest  classes  are  ia 
general  devoted  to  the  Orange  family, 
while  the  middle  ranks  constitute  tlie 
popular  party.  The  former  are  attached 
to  the  French  ;  the  latter,  as  far  as  com- 
mercial jealousy  will  allow,  to  the  English. 
This  division  has  subsisted  nearly  two 
hundred  years.  Its  spirit  is  hereditary, 
imbibed  from  the  earliest  period  of  life, 
and  retained  with  the  characteristic  perti- 
nacity of  the  Dutch.  So  rooted  is  attach- 
ment to  the  Orange  family  in  the  minds  of 
its  adherents,  that  while  that  House  pos- 
sesses a  representative,  no  succession  of 
revolutions,  no  variety  of  new  constitu- 
tions,  will  eradicate  it  from  their  breasts. 
Yet  such  are  the  habits  and  disposition  of 
the  people,  that,  notwithstanding  this 
strong  predilection,  no  active  co-operation 
in  the  work  of  their  deliverance  is  to  be 
F  2 
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expected  from  them.  In  1794,  when  the 
French  approached  their  frontier,  and 
threatened  the  overthrow  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  the  Orange  party,  there  was  made 
no  exertion  of  individual  patriotism — no 
voluntary  levies — no  pecuniary  subscrip- 
tions. The  hired  troops  of  the  Republic 
(Swiss  and  Germans)  were  left  to  fight, 
unaided,  the  battles  of  the  state.  In  1 790, 
when  the  successes  of  the  campaign  had 
been  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  and 
the  Piince's  party  had  the  strongest  mo- 
tives, from  the  prospect  of  success,  as  well 
as  congeniality  of  feeling,  to  co-operate 
with  the  invading  army,  it  is  notorious  that 
they  afforded  not  the  smallest  assistance. 

The  republican  party  partakes  equally  of 
the  national  apathy.  Their  leaders,  how- 
ever, have  the  benefit  of  whatever  move- 
ment can  be  communicated  to  this  languid 
mass  by  the  machine  of  government.  In 
1795,  after  the  French  invasion,  a  number 
of  the  citizens  attached  to  the  democratic 
.side  were  formed  into    volunteer   corps. 
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These,  ia  the  event  of  invasion,  would  be 
marched  out  against  the  assaiUng  force. 
They  would  take  the  field  from  the  neces- 
sity of  obeying  orders  ;  but  although  nu- 
merous, they  are  so  inefficient  in  a  military 
view,  that  I  do  not  under-rate  the  measure 
of  their  exertion,  when  I  state  that  the  ad- 
dition of  5000  regular  soldiers  to  the  in- 
vading army  would  be  an  adequate  pro- 
vision against  tlie  whole  annoyance  to  be 
expected  from  the  collective  body  of  Dutch 
volunteers. 

My  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  Holland 
has  not  hitherto  materially  varied  from  that 
of  the  author  of  the  Inquiry.  AVe  ditier  in 
the  mode  of  deduction,  but  approximate  in 
the  result.  In  what  remains,  however,  of 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  are  most 
widely  in  opposition.  He  appears  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  Avith  the  actual 
state  of  Holland  ;  and  it  is  important  that 
his  inferences  should  be  investigated  with 
care. 
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III  treating  of  the  Dutch  commerce,  his 
language  conveys  a  belief,  that,  altliough 
not  equally  extensive,  it  continues  in  other 
respects  in  the  same  busy  and  prosperous 
state  as  in  the  better  days  of  the  Republic. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious.  A  war 
with  England  is  the  signal  for  the  Dutch 
flag  to  disappear  from  the  ocean.  Their 
West-India  colonies  fall  an  easy  conquest 
to  our  arms,  and  their  trade  with  the  East, 
formerly  the  pride  of  Holland  and  admira- 
tion of  the  universe,  is  carried  on  bv  the 
limited  and  hazardous  svstem  of  neutral 
flags.  That  portion  of  intercourse  which 
they  still  maintain  with  other  countries  in 
Europe,  is  transacted  in  the  same  preca- 
rious manner.  Their  internal  trade  and 
manufactures  are  in  a  state  of  correspondent 
decay,  and  the  whole  country  is  under- 
going a  most  serious  diminution,  not  only 
of  wealth,  but  of  population. 

Of  this  diminution  our  author  appears  to 
have  been  aware  ;  but  he  recollects  also  to 
have  read,  as  a  principle  in  political  econo- 
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n:v,  that  the  profits  of  stock  increase  as  its 
total  amount  in  a  society  is  lessened.  He 
not  only  applies  this  principle  to  tlie  pre- 
sent state  of  Holland,  but  deduces  from  it 
a  conclusion,  which,  in  its  present  unqua- 
lified shape,  conveys  an  impression  alto- 
gether contrary  to  the  actual  condition  of 
that  unhappy  country,  1  quote  his  own 
words : 

"  In  fact,  the  accounts  of  the  Dutch  op- 
pressions are  greatly  exaggerated.  Many 
capitalists  have  been  ruined  and  forced  to 
emigrate.  Many  persons  have  had  their 
wealth  diminished,  and  the  whole  riches  of 
the  state  are  greatly  impaired  ;  but  the 
jirofits,  which  are  still  drawn  upon  the 
remaining  stock,  are  necessarily  higher  ; 
iuid  this  of  UscJf  tends  to  alienate  the  bur- 
dens of  thecapidijists  who  are  left  behind."^ 

The  genera]  principle  here  introduced  is 
illustrated  in  book  1st,  chapter  IXth,  of 
xhat  invaluable  work,theNatureandCauses 
(pf  the  Wealth  of  Nations.     It  is  thus  ex- 
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pressed :  "  The  diminution  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  society,  or  of  the  funds  des- 
tined for  the  maintenance  of  industry,  as  it 
lowers  the  wages  of  labour,  so  it  raises  the 
profits  of  stock,  and  consequently  the  in- 
terest of  money."  Dr.  Smith  quotes  in 
support  of  this  principle,  the  great  fortunes 
suddenly  acquired  in  the  ruined  countries 
of  Bengal  and  the  other  British  settlements 
in  the  East  Indies. 

This  principle  is  not  to  be  denied,  and 
receives,  in  fact,  an  exemplification  from 
the  state  of  Holland.  It  was  easy  formerly 
to  borrow  money  there  at  an  interest  of 
four  per  cent. ;  at  present,  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  procure  it  at  five.  But  the  de- 
duction of  the  author  of  the  Inquiry,  that 
the  increased  profit  of  stock  tends  to  alle- 
viate the  burdens  of  the  capitalists  left  be- 
hind, is  most  erroneous,  if  we  are  to  take  it 
in  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words,  that 
the  profit  on  capital  having  become 
greater,  the  whole  income  of  the  capitalist 
has  increased.    This  does  not  result  from 
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the  general  principle,  and  it  is  fully  dis- 
proved by  the  actual  condition  of  Holland. 

The  diminution  of  sto«ck  in  all  societies 
is  attended  with  the  most  ruinous  conse- 
quences to  the  country  at  large.  The 
capitalist  sustains  his  share  in  the  general 
calamity :  he  obtains  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest, but  his  capital  is  less  secure  :  he 
therefore  dares  not  in  prudence  either  lend 
or  employ  the  whole.  The  hazards  of 
trade  are  multiplied  by  the  increased  num- 
ber of  failures.  He  sutlers  from  this  cause 
directly,  if  he  trade  himself;  or  indirectly 
through  the  instability  of  his  debtors,  if  he 
lend  his  capital  to  others:  he  therefore  does 
not  employ  the  whole,  either  in  trade  or 
upon  l^an.  Upon  the  invasion  of  Holland 
by  the  French,  a  large  proportion  of  capital 
was  hoarded.  The  practice  of  hoarding 
indicates  a  situation  the  revcse  of  pro- 
sperous, both  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
country.  By  a  total  loss  of  profit  there- 
fore on  a  part  of  his  stock,  the  capitalist, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  rate  of  in- 
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terest  on  the  remainder,  derives  much  less 
income  from  his  whqle  property  in  times 
of  public  calamity. 

In  speaking  of  Bengal,  Dr.  Smith  men- 
tions, "  that  the  great  fortunes  so  sud- 
denly and  so  easily  acquired  in  it,  and  the 
other  i'ritish  settlements  in  the  East  Indies, 
may  satisfy  us,  that  as  the  wages  of  labour 
are  very  low,  so  the  profits  of  stock  are 
very  high  in  those  ruined  countries.  The 
interest  of  money  is  proportionably  so.  In 
Bengal  money  is  frequently  lent  to  the 
farmers  at  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  percent." 
If  this  was  the  state  of  India  thirty  or  fortv 
3'ears  ago,  it  is  now  materially  altered. 
The  usual  interest  of  money  is  at  present 
from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.  The  fortunes 
said  to  have  been  made  in  thnt  country, 
have,  both  in  Dr.  Smith's  days  and  our 
own,  been  much  over-rated.  If  their  origin 
be  investigated,  it  will  be  found  more  lie- 
quently  in  the  ofHcial  situation  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  Company's  service,  than  in 
the  legitimate  profits  of  trade.    They  Ila^t: 
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generally  been  acquired  by  men  who  were 
strangers  equally  to  the  principles  and  the 
iiabits  of  commerce  :  presents  from  the 
natives,  or  the  possession  of  monopolies, 
\vill  be  found  in  the  history  of  British 
India  to  have  been  a  more  fruitful  source 
of  fortune,  than  industry.  The  nature  and 
progress  of  such  acquisitions  have  been  re- 
irulated  therefore  bv  causes  verv  different 
from  the  rules  of  political  economy. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  state  of 
society  in  Bengal  and  Holland  is  extremely 
different.  In  Bengal,  property  was  for- 
merly very  insecure,  and  trade  confined 
to  a  small  number.  In  Holland,  property 
was  sacred,  and  trade  the  universal  occu- 
pation. No  two  countries  can  differ  more 
widely  in  the  gifts  of  nature.  The  fertile 
soil  of  Bengal  supplies  with  the  returning 
season,  a  harvest  abundant  both  for  the 
industrious  husbandman  and  his  rapacious 
master.  But  Holland,  bereft  of  commerce, 
would  lose  that  which  alone  renders  her 
territory  valuable.     Her   coast  would  be 
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reduced  to  a  baiTen  asylum  for  fishermen  ; 
her  interior  would  become  a  dreary  marsh. 

The  ruinous  effects  of  diminished  ca- 
pital would  therefore  be  infinitely  more 
felt  in  Holland,  where  commerce  was  both 
so  generally  prosecuted,  and  so  indispen- 
sable to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
There,  as  in  this  and  in  everv  trading 
coontry,  a  great  part  of  business  was  trans- 
acted upon  credit.  So  important  an  in- 
strument is  credit  in  mercantile  operations, 
that  in  many  branches  the  amount  of  stock 
or  capital  ceases  to  be  the  criterion  of  the 
extent  either  of  business  or  of  profit.  In 
this  country  a  longer  or  shorter  term  is 
taken  for  the  payment  of  almost  every 
purchase,  and  credit  is  as  essential  to 
trade,  in  its  present  state,  as  the  atmo- 
sphere to  our  existence.  The  Dutch,  furr 
ther  advanced  in  their  commercial  career 
than  the  English,  more  abundant  in  money 
and  less  accustomed  to  speculative  enter- 
prise, transacted  more  business  by  imme- 
diate  payments.      But   even  in  Holland, 
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credit  was  the  soul  of  commerce.  A  fo- 
reign conquest,  a  revolution,  but  above 
all,  their  wars  with  England,  have  les- 
sened exceedingly  the  mutual  confidence 
of  the  merchants.  By  the  interruption  of 
her  intercourse  with  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  Holland  is  deprived  of  the  most 
extensive  and  lucrative  branches  of  her 
trade.  The  ruin  of  almost  all  the  public 
funds  of  Europe,  except  the  British,  is  a 
fatal  blow  to  a  people  who  had  lent  out  a 
large  portion  of  their  stock  to  foreign 
powers.  Their  internal  trade  suffers  under 
a  universal  diminution  of  consumption. 
This  complication  of  disasters  has  conti- 
nued to  press  upon  them  for  above  ten 
years.  Its  consequences  have  been,  the 
emigration  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population,  and  despondency  in  those  who 
have  remained.  Peace  alone  can  preserve 
to  them  what  tUey  still  possess,  and  peace 
is  the  prayer  of  every  Hollander.  But  in 
the  present  state  of  Europe  there  is  no 
prospect  of  any  pacification  which  can  re- 
store them  to  independence.     It  may  pro- 
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cure  a  partial  relict"  t'vom  their  burdens, 
but  it  >\  ill  confirm  their  degradation,  and 
rivet  the  chains  of  French  despotism. 

The  avguuient  of  the  author  of  the  In- 
quiry, that  the  increased  profit  of  stock 
tends  to  alleviate  the  l)urdens  of  the  capi- 
talist, would  have  weight,  provided  taxa- 
tion in  Holland  observed  a  uniform  ratio 
to  tlie  amount  or  profit  of  stock.  Their 
late  taxes  arc  indeed  a  very  large  ratio  oi* 
per  centage  upon  property  ;  but  this  ratio 
is  not  uniform.  It  varies  in  different  years ; 
and  instead  of  being  more  easily  paid  by 
the  remaining  capitalists  in  consequence  of 
the  ruin  and  emigration  of  their  country- 
men, its  pressure  is  by  that  cause  exceed- 
ingly augmented.  The  measure  of  taxa- 
tion in  Holland  has  long  been,  not  a  just 
regard  to  the  means  of  its  inhabitants,  but 
the  unavoidable  necessities  of  the  state. 
The  French  prescribe  to  them  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  extensive  militarj^  and  naval 
establishment,  or  the  payment  of  a  direct 
contribution  to  themselves  :  for  these,  and 
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the  interest  ot  tiieir  immense  funded  debt, 
provision  mu.st  be  made.  It  is  therefore 
the  amount  of  their  burdens,  not  the  ratio 
of  taxation,  which  is  certain.  The  ruin 
and  emigration  of  a  number  of  capitahsts, 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  na- 
tional stock,  increases  very  much  the  pro- 
portion of  taxation  on  the  remaining  indi- 
viduals. A  sum,  certain  and  of  large 
amount,  must  be  paid — the  smaller  the 
national  property,  the  fewer  the  contribu- 
tors, so  much  greater  must  be  the  ratio 
of  contribution. 

I  have  proved,  1  trust,  that  although, 
in  the  present  calamitous  state  of  Holland, 
the  rate  of  interest  is  higher  than  formerly, 
the  whole  income  of  the  capitalist  is  by 
no  means  increased.  To  maintain  that 
the  ruin  and  emigration  of  many  capitalists 
is  productive  of  effects  tending  to  alleviate 
the  burdens  of  those  ^\  ho  remain,  without 
taking  any  notice  that  the  same  causes  pro- 
duce otlier  consequences  tending  in  a  much 
greater  degree  to  aggravate  their  misery. 
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is  an  extraordinary  mode  ot'  describing 
the  situation  of  a  country.  The  total  re- 
Hef  afforded  is  one  percent,  additional  to  the 
capitalist  on  part  of  his  stock.  Our  author 
dwells  on  this  advantage,but  makes  no  men- 
tion that  it  can  take  place  only  under  such 
circumstances  of  general  distrust,  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  capital  must  re- 
main at  the  same  time  unemployed;  and 
that  from  the  same  causes  the  national  de- 
spondency is  so  great,  that  this  solitary 
advantage  affords  no  substantial  relief.  It 
is  a  single  ray  of  comfort  sinking  unper- 
ceived  in  the  universal  gloom. 

To  lend  a  sanction  to  a  work  so  erro- 
neous in  these  important  points,  is  no  slight 
imputation  on  the  accuracy  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Secretary  himself.  It  is  whimsical 
to  consider  how  he  will  be  apostrophized 
on  the  perusal  of  such  a  doctrine,  by  the 
classes  whom  it  affects.  The  political 
economist  will  exclaim,  "  You  lately  ex- 
pressed a  most  extraordinary  opinion,  that 
you  were  very  doubtful  of  the  practical 
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application  of  general  principles.  In  the 
present  case  you  not  only  apply  decidedly 
the  general  principle,  but  you  overstrain 
its  operation."  The  merchant  will  say, 
"  Your  arguments  are  contradicted  both 
by  experience  and  common  sense.  To  tell 
us  that  our  burdens  will  be  alleviated  in 
consequence  of  failures  and  emigration,  is 
equally  judicious  as  to  state  that  it  is  better 
to  pay,  instead  of  a  moderate  rate  of  in- 
come-tax, the  enormous  amount  of  ten 
per  cent,  at  once." 

To  the  doctrine  of  moderation  and  pa- 
cific disposition  recommended  in  the  pub- 
lication under  review,  every  man  >;vill 
subscribe.  The  difference  will  not  be  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  such  principles 
while  expressed  in  general  terms,  but  in 
their  application  to  particular  circum- 
stances. Until  these  circumstances  are 
defined,  to  descant  in  general  terms,  is  to 
say  no  more  than  that  peace  is  preferable 
to  war,  and  moderation  to  violence.  Un- 
questionably every  enlightened  and  libera^ 
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rtiitild,  capable  of  appreciating  the  real 
causes  of  the  prosperity  of  nations,  will 
pronounce,  that  by  a  secure  peace  the  in- 
terests of  this  country  will  be  more  etFee- 
tually  promotedj  and  its  welfare  more  ra- 
dically and  permanently  established,  than 
by  the  most  successful  war:  and  if  Mr.- 
Fox  succeed  in  negotiating  a  peace  ho- 
nourable to  us  and  safe  for  the  continent, 
he  will  deserve,  not  only  the  thanks  of  the 
country,  but  the  forgiveness  of  all  his  in-' 
consistencies. 

Of  such  a  peace,  liowever,  uc  have  no 
flattering  prospect.  To  act  a  condescend-' 
ing  part  in  negotiation  with  so  arrogant 
an  enemy  as  Bonaparte,  is  to  insure  a 
renewal  of  hostility.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  of  which 
the  chief  recommendation  was  its  having 
been  made  "  in  the  spirit  of  peace,"  kept 
us,  during  the  short  interval  of  its  duration, 
in  a  state  of  alarm  worse  than  \var.  .  In 
any  negotiation  Avith  BonapartCj  let-Mr. 
Fox  rememberj  that  he  is  Jtreatij^g  w.ith.tlie 
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most  false  and  artful  of  men,  with  one 
who  combines  the  most  subtle  mind  with 
the  most  perfidious  heart.  He  alternately 
oppresses  by  open  violence,  seduces  by 
secret  fraud,  or  assassinates  in  midnight 
obscurity. 

'  Ille  venena 
Colchica  et  quicquid  usquani  concipitur  nefas, 
Tractavit. 

His  system  is  to  crush  the  weak,  and  be- 
guile the  powerful — to  frighten  the  timid, 
and  cajole  the  brave.  The  sword  is  the 
favourite  engine  of  his  government,  and 
it  is  congenial  to  the  turbulence  of  his 
temper.  But  he  combines  in  his  adminis- 
tration every  species  of  support  to  himself, 
and  of  danger  to  his  enemies.  By  the  em- 
ployment of  enlightened  men  like  Talley- 
rand, he  makes  even  Philosophy  administer 
her  sacred  aid  to  his  lawless  violence.  He 
has  reduced  falsehood  into  a  system,  and 
adapts  his  lies  with  wonderful  sagacity,  to 
whatever  character  headdresses.  He  pre- 
vailed on  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  ac- 
ijuiesce  in  his  usurpations  in  Italy^  by  pre^^ 
G  2 
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tending  that  they  were  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  re-establish  with  security,  here- 
ditary  monarchy  in  France.  With  equal 
truth,  he  will  endeavour  to  persuade  Mr. 
Fox  that  he  desires  peace  for  the  sake  of 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  mankind — that 
he  has  always  admired  pacific  sentiments 
— that  he  has  no  wish  to  abridge  the  power 
of  Britain,  but  that  he  is  desirous  to  culti- 
vate with  her  the  most  amicable  relations, 
and  to  forget  the  evils  of  war  in  the  inno- 
cent emulation  oi  commcrcml  nvaUhip.  ■  ' 


We  have  now  followed  the  author  of  the 
Inquiry  through  the  greatest,  and  by  far 
most  important  part  of  his  work.  We  have 
seen  that  the  prospect  of  France  agreeing 
to  a  negotiation  under  the  mediation  of 
Russia,  was  extremely  doubtful :  and  even 
had  it  been  ostensibly  adopted  by  Bona- 
parte, we  could  have  entertained  no  hopes 
of  the  cordiality  of  his  acceptance,  or  the 
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sincerity  of  his  overtures :  tor  he  had 
scarcely  agreed  to  the  advances  made  by 
Russia,  when,  regardless  of  peace,  he  com- 
nvts  in  the  seizure  of  Genoa,  an  outrage 
replete  with  alarm,  au  J  declaratory  of  hos 
tility  to  all  Europe, 

The  pretended  vagueness  ot  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  concert  is  best  disproved  by 
a  reference  to  the  treaty  itself.  The  au- 
thor's ignorance  of  the  Dutch  frontier  will 
be  apparent  on  a  slight  inspection  of  the 
map.'  Yet  though  thus  imperfectly  in 
formed,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  passing 
unqualified  censure  on  the  statesmen  who 
represented  England  and  Russia  in  the  con 
elusion  of  a  treaty,  whose  object  was  the 
deliverance  of  Europe.  The  proper  con- 
tents of  a  treaty,  like  that  of  St.  Petersburg, 
is  a  declaration  of  its  objects,  and  an  out- 
line of  the  means  for  their  attainment.  In 
bpth  these  respects,  this  treaty  is  equal  in 
precision  to  any  antecedent  treaty  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  con- 
federacy.     Its   objects   are    defined   with 
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perspicuity,  and  it  includes  every  pro\nsion 
A\hich  a  treaty,  contracted  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, could  contain.  Its  result  wa^ 
a  coalition  far  more  powerful  than  any  late 
confederacy  against  France.  Europe,  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  seemed  to  rise  up  as 
one  man  against  that  overgrown  power. 
She  failed  in  her  efforts  by  the  infatuation 
of  a  General,  who,  in  the  first  month  of 
operation,  lost  to  his  Sovereign  an  army  of 
80,000  men. 

The  exeniplary  adherence  of  both  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  to  the  common  cause  af- 
fords a  most  satisfactory  contradiction  to 
the  insinuations  in  the  Inquiry.  The  fidelity 
of  these  powers  justifies  both  the  past  con- 
fidence and  the  future  hopes  of  Britain. 
Honour  and  courage  are  not  always  suc- 
cessful, but  they  are  the  best  guardians  of 
independence,  and  they  offer  a  fair  field  of 
promise  against  a  future  period^,  when  they 
mav  be  calltd  into  exertion  under  more 
favourable  circumstances. 
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The  co-operation  of  Prussia  is  valuable  ; 
but  it  is  not  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
a  confederacy  against  France.  The  allies 
do  not  appear  to  have  reckoned  on  her 
assistance  ;  but  they  had,  in  her  own  situ- 
ation, the  most  satisfactory'  assurances  that 
she  would  entertain  no  hostility  against 
them. 

It  is  a  whimsical  excess  of  crimination 
to  accuse  our  Cabinet  of  the  mistakes  com- 
mitted in  conferences  held  between  Russian 
and  Austrian  Generals  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  not  having  nominated  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  an  army,  where 
there  was  not  a  single  British  soldier,  and 
of  which  we  did  not  pay  a  third  part.  It 
is  still  more  extraordinary  to  propose  our 
Envoy  at  Vienna  as  a  fit  adviser  for  Gene- 
rals in  matters  purely  military.  Mr.  Adair 
might  have  adopted,  but  Sir  Arthur  Paget, 
we.  have  no  doubt,  would  have  declined 
this  innovation  in  diplomatic  arrange^ 
jnent. 
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The  necessity  of  insuring  by  treaties  the 
co-operation  of  powers  safe  in  their  dis- 
tance from  France,  before  we  called  on 
Austria,  her  neighbour,  to  incur  the  for- 
midable hazard  of  her  hostility,  is  so  ob- 
vious as  to  require  no  comment,  unless  it 
be  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  author  of  the 
Inquiry,  who  devises  arguments  for  every 
case.  Although  facts  and  reason  oppose 
him,  he  will  not  shrink  from  the  en- 
counter, but,  like  a  true  combatant,  asserts 
the  cause  he  has  adopted  under  every  dis- 
advantage. 

The  invasion  of  Bavaria,  so  much  con- 
demned by  our  author,  was  a  wise  and 
vigorous  measure.  It  failed  through  the 
credulity  of  Mack  in  exercising  towards  a 
faithless  Prince  too  much  of  that  confi- 
dence which  the  writer  of  the  Inquiry  so 
strenuously  recommends. 

Let  him  peruse  again  the  Austrian  plan 
of  operations,  and  judge  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  that  Court  to  forego,  ii* 
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the  event  of  successful  operations,  the  ad- 
vantages of  carrying  the  war  into  Switzer- 
land— advantages  which  he  has  himself  so. 
fully  and  forcibly  illustrated. 

The  sailing  of  our  expedition  to  Hanover 
was  delayed,  not  through  the  fault  of  Go- 
vernment, but  by  the  continuance  of  con- 
trary winds.  The  author  censures  the 
sending  our  forces  to  that  Electorate,  be- 
cause the  object  was  purely  British  ;  and 
in  the  same  page  he  accuses  ^Ministers  of 
making  no  attempt  upon  Boulogne.  Does 
he  then  mean,  that  to  have  attacked  Bou- 
logne would  not  have  been  an  object  purely 
British  ?  And  would  it  have  been  an  evi- 
dence of  disinterested  pohey,  after  arming 
the  continent  against  France,  to  have  con- 
fined our  exertions  exclusively  to  our  own 
security  ? 

To  counsel  an  expedition  against  Bou- 
logne, to  dissuade  the  speedy  conquest  of 
Bavaria,  to  recommend  the  landing  of 
bodies  of  British   troops    neces.sarily   de- 
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tuched  and  unsupported,  in  Holland,  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  in  Lombardy,  are 
propositions  so  radically  erroneous  as  to 
prove  a  total  ignorance  of  tactics  in  those 
who  have  composed  this  luquir}'.  To  a 
literary  man,  it  is  no  iTp roach  to  have 
omitted  to  study  a  subject  foreign  to  his 
usual  pursuits  ;  but  why  does  Mr.  Fox 
lend  his  sanction  to  a  Avork  replete  with, 
such  fallacious  views  ?  The  conclusion 
must  be,  that  this  far-famed  statesman  is 
unacquainted  with  the  causes  which  de- 
cide the  fate  of  battles  and  the  issue  of 
campaigns.  When  he  relies  on  a  defence 
so  frail  as  an  armed  peasantry ;  \Ahcn  he 
countenances  the  recommendation  of  de- 
tached operations  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  of  an  enemy  so  fatally  active  as 
the  French  ;  and  above  all,  when  he  makes, 
light  of  the  danger  of  invasion,  without 
explaining  the  grounds  of  his  security, 
except  in  vague  and  general  terms,  we  are 
but  too  well  justified  to  conclude,  that  he 
has  neglected  to  give  to  these  most  im- 
portant subjects   the   grave  consideration 
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they  demand,  and  that  he  has  seen  Europe 
shaken  to  her  centre  ^^-ithout  investigating 
the  causes  of  the  awful  convulsion. 

It  is  a  no  less  glaring  error  to  assert,  that 
the  Austrians,  by  relinquishing  Tyrol,  have 
lost  the  best  .theatre  of  warlike  operations. 
Mountains  have  been  to  them  the  scenes  of 
reiterated  disasters ;  their  strength  is  in 
cavalry  ;  and  their  wisest  plan  of  warfare 
is  to  force  the  French  to  pitched  battles. 

In  delineating  the  consequences  of  un- 
successful war  upon  Austria,  the  author  of 
the  Inquiry  views  the  question  only  on  that 
side  which  suits  his  argument.  With  sin- 
gular candour,  he  avoids  taking  any  notice 
of  the  salutary  reforms  produced  by  the 
severe  lessons  of  misfortune,  and  he  de- 
scribes as  dejected  and  despondent  a  people 
who  are  stmngers  to  intimidation. 

The  causes  of  our  quarrel  with  Spain 
have  been  so  amply  discussed,  and  its 
necessity  so  fully  demonstrated,  thai  I  have 
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confined  myself  to  combating  the  absurd 
idea  of  acquisitions  on  the  continent  of 
America.  The  Spanish  settlements  would' 
not  be  difficult  of  conquest,  but  success 
would  to  us  be  as  fatal  as  dijsconifiture. 

To  Holland  I  have  assigned  a  looger 
chapter.  The  real  situation  of  that  coun-, 
try,  although  contiguous  to  us,  is' j^^'^ry 
imperfectly  known  ;  and  the  Inquiry  de- 
scribes it  in  terms  which  could  not  fail  to 
increase  the  previous  misconceptions  of 
the  public. 

I  have  already  expressed  surprise  at  the 
palpable  errors  in  regard  to  tactics,  in  the 
high  quarter  which  has  patronized  the 
present  publication.  An  equal  degree  of 
ignorance  in  regard  to  trade,  is  apparent 
throujihout.  The  commercial  situation  of 
Holland  is  as  egregiously  misunderstood  as 
the  nature  of  her  frontier ;  and  to  recom- 
mend an  atta(  k  on  Spanish  America  with 
a  view  to  profitable  trade,  betrays  an  equal 
unacquaintancc  with  the  nature  of  thesie. 
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settlements,  and  of  West  India  colonies  in 
general. 

'To  the  author,  or  rather  assistant  author 
of  this  Inquiry,  I  will  recommend  a  better 
task.  By  adopting  the  distorted  views  of 
par-ty,  he  narrows  the  wide  field  which  is 
the  legitimate  province  of  the  philosophic 
mind.  While  he  obtains  the  patronage  of 
the  ^linister  of  the  day,  he  relinquishes  a 
fair  claim  to  general  and  permanent  ap- 
probation. Instead  of  being  the  apologist 
of  a  party,  let  him  constitute  himself  the 
advocate  of  Britain  against  France,  the 
vindicator  of  the  cause  of  Europe  against 
the  arrogant  tyrant  who  threatens  to  en- 
slave her.  If  we  can  indulge  the  hope  of 
a  secure  peace,  let  him  exercise  his  talents 
in  an  inquiry  into  those  conditions  and 
that  system  which  alone  can  insure  per- 
manent tranquillity.  If  this  prospect  be 
denied  us,  if  Bonaparte  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge claims  indispensable  to  our  safety, 
and  belie,  as  usual,  his  professions,  it  will 
then  become  an  adequate  object  for  the 
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talents  of  this  writer  to  excite  merited  in- 
dignation against  such  insatiable  ambition, 
fo  point  out  the  nature  and  extent  of  our 
danger,  and  unfold  those  resources^  by 
which  it  may  be  successfully  opposed.  ''^ 

Had  the  publication  luider  review  been 
fxen  less  directly  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Fok, 
its  internal  evidence  would  have  bespoke 
its  parentage.  It  is  replete  with  those 
extreeies,  both  in  thought  and  language, 
which  characterize  his  speeches.  Like 
them,  the  Inquiry  presents  us  with  an 
accumulation  of  arguments  in  support  of 
whatever  idea  is  uppermost  at  the  mo- 
ment, without  considering  that  the  best 
means  of  refutation  may  be  frequently 
found  in  this  hasty  assemblage.  And,  like 
his  own  career  in  puljlic  life,  this  work  is 
an  instructive  exemplilication  of  those  in- 
consistencies which  infallibly  proceed  from 
an  ardent  mind,  unrestrained  by  caution 
and  undisciplined  by  moderation,    '■^'^'^'^'roi 
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Although  Mr.  Pitt's  name  is  not  men- 
tlohed  in  this  publication,  the  whole  at- 
tack, with  the  exccptton  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  share,  is  directed  in  substance  against 
him.  AVhen  the  present  confederacy,  the 
greatest  which  for  nearly  a  century  had 
been  formed  against  France,  lirst  developed 
its  strength,  the  Opposition  press  loudly 
refused  Mr.  Pitt  the  merit  of  its  formation; 
but  since  Mack's  infatuation  marred  our 
fairest  prospects,  every  epithet  of  censure 
has  been  cast  upon  that  distinguished  Mi- 
nister. He  is  accused  of  not  having  ex- 
ercised in  foreign  states  an  extent  of  pow  er 
which  a  sovereign  often  finds  dilficult  in 
his  own  kingdom  —  of  not  having  con- 
trolled from  London  the  operations  in  Ba- 
varia. The  faults  of  every  court  are 
ascribed  to  him,  as  if  he  had  ruled  Europe 
with  despotic  sway.  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  England,  remote  from  the  theatre  of 
war,  must  leave  the  conduct  of  military 
operations  to  the  powers  who  are  neaf 
them,  whose  force  consists  in  armies,  and 
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'i^ 


who  are  more  immediately  interested  in 
the  issue  of  the  campaign  than  herself? 
Were  she  permitted  to  direct  the  move- 
ments ot  the  league,  what  could  ensue 
from  her  distance  but  delay  and  disaster? 
The  province  of  the  British  Minister  was 
therefore  to  employ  the  resources  of  his 
country  to  unite  as  large  a  part  as  possible 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Europe  against 
its  oppressor ;  to  conciliate  the  jarring  in- 
terests of  those  powers,  and  bind  them 
together  in  a  solid  league,  definite  in  its 
objects,  and  upright  in  its  views;  to  con- 
duct this  arduous  negotiation  with  secrecy, 
and  by  every  possible  precaution  to  avoid 
awakening  the  suspicion  of  a  vigilant 
enemy ;  and  finally,  after  having  agreed 
upon  a  general  plan  of  operations,  to  com- 
mit the  detail  to  those  who  were  to  exe- 
cute them,  avoiding  that  interference  in 
particular  objects  which  involves  the  ruin 
of  confederacies  by  the  distraction  of  their 
views,  and  the  division  of  their  force. 
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In  whatever  way  we  examine  the  con- 
duct of  th^s6  impbrta;nt  measures  on  the. 
part  of  Mr.  Pitt,  \^^H''shall  find  the  most 
solid  grounds  of  approbation.  The  alliance 
tras  fonnidable  in  magnitude  beyond  ex- 
ample, the  cordiality  of  its  members  has 
been  evinced  by  their  constancy  unt'er 
disaster,  and  the  whole  scheme  Mas  con- 
cealed from  the  enemy  until  the  Russians 
Mere  approaching  to  Germany.  England 
therefore  amply  fulfilled  her  part  in  the 
coalition,  and  its  failure  was  occasioned  by 
causes  l>cyond  her  controul. 

The  career  of  the  illustrious  Statesman 
we  have  lost,  has  been  uiiiform  ;  it  was  no 
less  great  in  its  close  than  promising  in  its 
commencement.  The  historian  of  his  life 
will  be  under  no  necessity  to  call  in  to  his 
panegyric  the  aid  of  eloquent  or  impas- 
sioned language :  let  him  endeavour  to 
elevate  his  mind  to  the  conception  of  Mr, 
Pitt's  views,  to  investigate  his  measures 
by  their  own  merits,  to  weigh  his  mo- 

H 
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tives  and  conduct  in  silent  meditation, 
without  attending  to  the  reports  either  of 
friends  or  enemies,  and  he  will  pourtray  a 
character  equally  admirable  in  all  that 
enlightens  the  mind,  and  dignifies  the 
heart. 


bf 
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STRICTURES 

ON    THE 

CONDUCT 


PRESENT     MINISTRY. 


The  author  of  the  Inquiry  re-echoes  the 
high  encomiums  on  our  present  Adminis- 
tration, which  were  so  lavishly  bestowed 
on  them  when  entering  into  office ;  but  of 
which  we  every  day  hear  less.  He  de- 
scribes them  as  "  uniting  the  largest  portion 
of  talents,  experience,  rank,  and  integrity; 
the  most  ample  share  of  all  the  qualities, 
whether  natural  or  acquired,  intrinsic  or 
accidental,  which  ever  enabled  a  govern- 
ment to  secure  influence  with  its  subjects, 
and  command  respect  among  foreign  na- 
H  2 
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tions."  He  subsequently  adds,  "  No  com- 
promise of  principles,  no  paltry  lialf-niea- 
sures,  no  incongruous  mixture  of  big 
woi'ds  and  little  doings,  will  bear  them  out 
in  redeeming  their  pledge  to  save  the 
country."  Let  us  briefly  examine  how  f^r 
tlicir  proceedings,  since  they  came  into 
oliice,  have  entitled  them  to  the  lofty  de~ 
gcription  given  of  them  by  our  author,  have 
accorded  with  their  own  promises,  or  have 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  country. 

1,  Lord  Ellcnborough's  appointment  to 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  In  an  Administra- 
tion composed  of  men  who,  on  all  occa- 
sions, had  protessed  so  great  a  jealousy  of 
the  executive  power,  and  so  firm  an  ad- 
herence to  the  rights  of  the  people,  above 
all  to  the  impartial  administration  of  public 
justice,  the  introduction  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  into  the  Cabinet  was  a  step  equally 
unexpected  and  inconsistent.  To  unite 
in  one  person  functions  so  opposite  as  the 
judicial  and  executive,  is  repugnant  equally 
to  the  provisions  of  our  excellent  consti- 
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tion,  and  to  the  first  principles  of  justice; 
The  impropriety  of  the  measure  was  com-' 
pensated  bv  no  countervailing  advantage, 
it  was  required  hy  no  imperious  necessityi 
Already  fully  occupied  b}-  most  laborious 
duties,  his  Lordship  can  devote  no  ade- 
quate portion  of  his  time  to  political  avo- 
cations. Advanced  to  the  summit  of  his 
profession,  and  enjoying  its  highest  ho- 
nours, his  dignity  does  not  require  this 
adventitious  distinction.  i 

Besides,  the  study  of  law  is  not  the 
school  of  politics.  The  best  pleaders  of 
the  present  day,  whether  distinguished 
for  animated  oratory,  or  depth  of  legal 
knowledge,  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
unimpressive  in  the  senate.  The  causes 
are  obvious.  A  difficult  and  laborious 
profession  absorbs  that  time,  which,  to 
make  an  able  statesman,  it  is  indispensable 
should  be  given  to  objects  of  general  policy, 
llie  incessant  study  of  former  enactments 
and  records  accumulates  a  mass  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  statutes  and  precc- 
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dents,  but  is  unfavourable  to  the  exercise 
of  those  faculties  which  must  be  roused 
into  action  in  order  to  provide  for  combina- 
tions of  circumstances  perpetually  varying, 
and  contingencies  perpetually  new. 

Were  the  study  of  the  law  indeed  con- 
ducted in  this  country  as  it  ought,  it  might 
well  be  considered  a  proper  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  a  statesman.  Judicial 
may  be  no  less  necessary  than  political 
interference  in  the  transactions  which  take 
place  between  the  members  of  a  com- 
mimity ;  and, an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  which  regulate  these 
transactions,  as  well  as  of  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  society  is  placed, 
seems  equally  essential  to  the  complete 
education  of  the  lawyer  as  of  the  politician. 
But  while  the  study  of  the  law  consists 
chiefly  in  a  knowledge  of  forms,  of  an  ill- 
contrived  technical  jargon,  and  of  a  mass  of 
decisions  and  regulations,  without  sufficient 
attention  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  originated,  the  principles  on  which 
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they  are  founded,  or  their  defects  and 
possible  improvements — the  study  of  the 
law  cannot  fit  a  man  for  any  employment 
beyond  the  precincts  of  a  court  of  justice^ 

This  extraordinary  measure  of  giving' 
the  Cliief  Justice  a  voice  in  the  Calnnet, 
might  suit  the  arrangement  of  parties,  but 
it  does  not  suit  the  country.  It  might 
gratify  his  Lordship,  but  it  gives  him  no 
real  exaltation.  It  renders  more  prominent 
that  part  of  his  character  which  is  least 
admired.  We  reverence  inflexible  integrity 
and  eminent  talents  in  the  Judge — in  the 
Senator  we  recognise  the  oommon  passions 
and  prejudices  of  men. 

2.  The  accession  of  Lord  Sidmouth  to  a 
Cabinet,  of  which  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
Grenville  were  the  leading  members,  was 
matter  equally  of  surprise  and  censure. 
So  glaring  an  inconsistency  is  not  to  be 
excused  by  attributing  similar  conduct  to 
Mr.  Pitt.  There  were  no  such  radical 
grounds  of  dilFerence  between  his  Lord- 
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ship  iiijd  Mr.  Pitt  as  between  his  Lordship 
and  the  present  Ministers.  Of  the  three 
years  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  administration, 
Mr.  Fitt  concurred  in  and  supported  the 
measures  of  the  lirst  two.  In  the  third 
year,  upon  the  renewal  of  the  war,  he 
gave  an  example  of  constitutional  and 
temperate  opposition,  which,  let r us  hope 
for  our  country's.vsakej  >vill  not  be  soon 
forgotten.  He  disapproved.of  several  im- 
portant parts  of  .thecondnct  of  Adminis- 
tration i  but  he  continued  to  give  them 
that  assistance  which  he  considered  due  to 
men  of  irreproachable  intentions.  He  was 
adesirous  to  introduce  more  decision  and 
celerity  into  our  military  preparations; 
yet,  instead  of  thwarting,  he  supported 
'tlie  iiieasuros  of  Muiisters.  Instead  of 
impeding  tlieir  progress- (by  new  proposi- 
tions^ from  himself,  he  transfused  his  own 
energ)-  into  theirs.  A  negotiation  for  his 
-return  to  ollice  had  been  broken  off  under 
circumstances  which  he  conceived  the 
ground  of  just  resentment  towards  I»ord 
Sidmouth.     But,  contrary  to  the  almost 
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uniform  example  of  statesmen,  lils  per- 
sonal indignation  led  to  no  public  oppo- 
sition; he  was-satisfied  in  telling  the  House 
of  Commons  that  he  was  detached  from 
Administration,  and  took  no  part  in  ad- 
vising tiieir  measures,  except  in  Parlia- 
ment. Conduct,  so  temperate  and  patri- 
otic, endeared  him  to  many  who  had  for- 
merly admired  only  his  talents.  Even 
among  his  opponents  there  was  not  a  man, 
alive  to  generous  sentiments,  or  open  to 
conviction,  who  did  not  forget  all  former 
hostiUty,  and  join  in  the  general  appro- 
bation. 

An  opposition  on  such  moderate  and 
impartial  principles  as  these,  we  are  still 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  in  ]Mr.  Wil- 
bertorce  and  other  independent  gentle- 
men. They,  however,  have  never  been 
in  office,  and  are  unconnected  with  party; 
they  are  strangers,  therefore,  to  those  cir- 
cumstances which  intriguing  men  render 
instrumental  to  their  ambitious  designs, 
and  which,  even  in  the  upright,  have  a 
powerful  tendency  to  interest  the  feelings 
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and  biass  the  judgment.  But  a  Minister 
out  of  office  is  almost  unavoidably  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  partv  connexion.  And 
in  a  leading  Statesman,  I  know  not,  in  our 
history,  a  parallel  to  the  dignified  and  im- 
partial conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

It  was  not  until  the  Addington  ministry 
had  put  a  negative  upon  several  of  his  most 
important  military  propositions,  and  that 
our  navv  was  hastening  to  decay,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  considered  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
make  serious  exertions  for  their  removal 
from  office.  How  dirferently  had  they 
been  treated  by  Lord  (jrenville  and  Mr. 
Fox !  His  Lordship  had  combated  and 
ridiculed  every  measure  they  had  brought 
forward  ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  not  contented  with 
opposing  particular  propositions,  declared 
them  the  weakest  Administration  who  had 
ever  governed  the  country.  Despised, 
however,  and  vilified  as  he  has  been.  Lord 
Sidmouth,  instead  of  honourably  disdain- 
ing the  connexion,  is  induced  to  sit  in  the 
Cabinet  with  those  whom  he  never  can  for- 
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give.  After  laying  claim  to  the  confidence 
of  his  Sovereign  and  the  Country  by  a 
uniform  appearance  of  candour  and  disin- 
terestedness, he  is  tempted  to  a  connexion 
with  men  of  the  most  opposite  principles, 
by  an  office,  nominal  in  every  respect  but 
income.  Indebted  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  in- 
troduction into  public  life,  by  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  high  rank  of  Speaker,  and 
professing  throughout  the  greatest  venera- 
tion for  his  talents  and  principles,  his  Lord- 
ship feels  now  no  hesitation  to  act  with 
the  man  who  had  been  through  life  the 
opponent  of  his  benefactor.  Lord  Gren- 
ville  and  ]Mr.  Fox,  who  had  formerly  dif- 
fered in  every  thing,  excepting  the  ridicule 
of  Addington,  now  agree,  with  wonderful 
harmony,  in  recommending  him  as  one  of 
the  confidential  servants  of  the  Crown  *. 

•  The  publication  by  the  French  of  the  intercepted 
letters  in  the  Admiral  Aplin  undeceived  the  public  in 
regard  to  a  most  important  political  transaction.  On 
the  unexpected  appointment  of  Mr.  Addington  to  the 
head  of  the  new  Administration  in  1801,  it  was  gene- 
rally believed,  from  his  intimate  conne-xion  with  Mr. 
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3.  The  rcniission  of"  the  unpaid  penalties 
for  the  Additional  Torce  Act,  and  the  re- 
imbursemont  of   those   which    had   been 

Pitt,  from  his  apparent  unfitness  for  tlie  situation,  and 
from  -Mr.  Pitt's  reputed  love  of  power,  that  Mr.  Ad- 
cliiigton  v\as  only  a  glove  for  the  hand  that  still  con- 
tinued to  guide  the  reins  of  Government.  This  opinion 
Was  opcniv  declared  by  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Fox, 
with  his  usual  discretion,  harangued  the  Whig  Club 
about  a  King  who  thrcalcDcd  to  send  his  jack-boot  to 
direct  his  Senate,  and  that  we  might  now  see  the  Jack- 
boot's jack- boot.  'J'liis  sagacious  insinuation,  how- 
ever, is  Jisproveil  by  Lord  Greuville's  letter  toMartjuis 
WcUesIey  of  the  I2lh  of  July  1803  (intercepted  and 
published),  in  which  his  Lordship,  in  speaking  of  the 
Ministry,  says,  "  Mr.  Pitt  did  vut  recommend  Ad- 
ilin'iton  ;  anil  who  that  knew  him  would  have  done 
it?"  Again;  ^ir.  lUnry  Welleslcy,  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  by  the  same  couvevance,  dated  28th  of  July 
1803,  after  mentioning  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Adding- 
tOB  were  no  longer  on  speakinc;  terms,  uses  these  re- 
markable expressions:  "  Mr.  I'itt  opposes  daily  the 
Defence  Bill  in  the  House,  but  he  opposes  it  as  a 
Counsellor ;  and  by  his  very  objections,  he  has  ren- 
dered it  fit  for  its  intended  purposes,  which  would 
otherwise  never  have  been  the  ease." 

Those  who  justly  appreciated  Mr.  Pitt's  manly  and 
disinterested  character  knew  him  to  be  incapable  either 
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paid,  ir'tthnui  ani/  cnwpensaiion  to  the 
parishes  who  had  zeuloit^ly  fiiljillcd  the 
ivtentions:  of  Parlinmcnt,  is  one  oftlie  most 
extraordinarv  proceedings  in  history.  \Ve 
were  prepared  for  oblo(]uy  being  thrown 
on  Mr.  Pitt's  measures  ;  but  we  could 
hardly  expect  in  a  ^Ministry,  pourtrayed  in 
such  glowing  colours,  that  even  equity  and 
justice  should  give  way  to  resentment. 
By  the  mode  adopted  in  rescinding  this 
Act,  those  are  acquitted  who  have  con- 
temned the  authority  of  the  legislature ; 
and  those  only  have  sutfered  who  have 
evinced  a  meritorious  and  exemplary  obe- 
dience.    The  anticipation   of  this   dispo- 

of  Court  intrigue  for  the  appointment  of  a  Minister,  or 
of  an  insidious  support  in  Parliament  for  his  continu- 
ance in  office.  But  the  aspersions  were  plausible,  and 
the  Opposition  urged  them  with  an  assurance  calcu- 
lated to  impose  on  all  those  who  adopted  the  current 
report  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ambitious  disposition.  Of  these 
and  similar  calumnies,  that  great  man  disdained  to 
take  the  smallest  notice ;  and  this  specious  assertion 
might  have  continued  to  mislead  the  public,  had  not 
the  accidental  publication  of  Lord  Grenville's  letter 
given  it  an  explicit  denial. 
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sition  on  the  part  of  Government  \vas  lat- 
terly the  cause  of  the  non-execution  of  the 
Act.  By  the  actual  remission  of  the  fines, 
a  most  dangerous  example  is  given  to 
neglect  the  fulfilment  of  future  statutes  ; 
to  oppose  whatever  may  be  troublesome  or 
disagreeable  to  individuals,  not  by  a  con- 
stitutional resistance  to  a  Bill  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  by  a  treacherous  dereliction  of 
duty  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

The  intention  of  the  author  of  tlie  Bill, 
I  am  aware,  was  to  find  not  money  but 
men.  The  payment  of  the  fine,  however, 
was  an  evil  on  no  account  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  inconsistency  and 
danger  of  rescinding  an  Act  of  Parliament 
under  circumstances  of  direct  injustice  to 
that  part  of  tlic  nation  whose  exertions 
had  been  most  zealous.  Did  Ministers  re- 
peal the  Act  as  a  measure  of  popularity  ? 
It  could  please  only  a  part  of  the  nation, 
and  of  that  part  only  those  narrow  minds 
who  can  rejoice  at  their  own  escape,  while 
their  neighbours  liave  sutiered.     Of  this 
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obvious  consideration,  Ministers  must  have 
been  aware  ;  yet  for  the  toiiiporarx'  grati- 
fication ot"  condemning  a  measure  of  their 
predecessors,  they  ha\  e  put  on  record,  in 
its  repeal,  a  precedent  of  most  injurious 
tendency — tlie  pernicious  etFects  of  which 
will  take  a  deep  and  permanent  root,  and 
will  continue  in  destructive  operation 
when  the  Act  itsch*  shall  be  forgotten. 

4.  Complaints  of  the  exclusion  of  merit 
from  the  high  offices  of  State,  have  been 
sounded  in  our  ears  these  twenty  years. 
The  failures  of  our  expeditions,  and  the 
errors  in  the  administration  of  important 
departments  at  home,  have  been  uniformly 
ascribed  to  the  employment  of  incompe- 
tent persons,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
tried  servants  of  the  State.  Party-favour, 
in  short,  has  been  the  theme  of  the  bit- 
terest reproaches  from  the  late  Opposition. 
Pledged  as  they  were  to  the  preference  of 
merit,  and  possessing  ample  choice  of  able 
men  by  the  union  of  parties,  what  a  selec- 
tion have  they  made  for  the  Treasure-ship 
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of  the  Ordnance  !  They  have  intrusted  the 
control  over  millions  of  the  public  money 
to  a  man,  by  profession  a  contractor  and  a 
!)ankcr,  that  line  which,  of  all  others,  otiers 
the  greatest  facility  for  a  lucrative  use  of 
the  public  treasure.  They  have  promoted 
to  a  station  of  high  rank,  a  private  trader 
unknown  to  the  public  service  of  his 
country :  and  they  have  associated  with 
themselves  a  man  convicted,  by  an  impar- 
tial tribunal,   of  bribery  and  corruption. 

It  will  not  avail  them  to  plead,  in  apo- 
logv,  the  recommendation  of  higher  influ- 
ence. As  the  Ministers  of  a  free  country, 
it  is  their  duty  to  correct  the  misrepresent- 
ations to  which  Princes  are  exposed,  and 
to  inculcate  the  value  of  public  opinion. 
A  nation  characterized  by  rectitude  of  sen- 
timent and  integrity  of  conduct,  requires 
its  public  officers  to  be  exempt,  not  only 
from  the  censure  of  the  law,  but  even  from 
suspicion.  Adulation,  or  pretended  purity, 
may  deceive  an  individual,  but  they  will 
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not  deceive  a  people.  Of  the  talents  of  its 
servants,  the  public  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
fittest  judge;  but  it  will  seldom  err  in  the 
broad  distinction  between  honour  and  im- 
morality. That  to  remove  from  offices  of 
trust  whoever  shall  have  forfeited  the 
public  confidence,  is  necessary  for  the 
popularity  of  Government,  will  be  readily 
acknowledged.  It  is  a  kindred  maxim 
with  the  \ATse  saying,  "  that  a  King  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  powerful  or  happy,  must  reign 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people." 

5.  The  refusal  of  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
capture  of  so  very  valuable  a  possession  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  an  act  of  un- 
precedented injustice.  The  time  taken  for 
its  achievement  was  short ;  but  are  we  not 
indebted  in  a  great  degree  for  the  prompti- 
tude of  our  success,  to  the  skill  and  gal- 
lantry of  the  attack  ?  To  the  timid  or 
unskilful,  every  enterprise  is  difficult.  Has 
our  na\y  the  less  merit  because  the  de- 
struction of  an  enemy  has  now  become  the 
work  of  a  few  hours  ?     Hud  the  attack  on 
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the  Cape  been  iiiisnumaged,  the  force  op- 
posed to  our  expedition  was  suiriciently 
large  to  have  repelled  it.  Fuit  the  question 
has  long  been  decided  by  repeated  prece- 
dents. Both  the  vahie  of  the  object  and 
the  difhculty  of  capture  were  much  greater 
than  on  foruier  occasions,  when  honours 
were* conferred,  and  the  national  gratitude 
expressed.  I^^t  it  be  contrasted  in  both 
respects  with  the  conquest  of  Tobago, 
Demerara,  or  Surinam,  and  say,  whether 
it  is  fair  to  deprive  the  Commanders  on 
this  occasion  of  the  lair  meed  of  their  gal- 
lantrv. 

The  injustice  of  the  measiire  is  aggra- 
vated by  its  inconsistency.  The  tribute  of 
national  gratitude  is  withheld  from  our 
brave  defenders  by  Ministers  who  profess 
the  most  anxious  solicitude  in  their  behalf. 
Sir  Home  Popham  is  not,  indeed,  attached 
to  Lord  St.Yincent ;  but  may  he  not  justly 
claim  the  patronage  of  an  Administration, 
tshich  pretends  to  make  no  distinction  of 
parties,  but  to  unite  the  talents,  and  re- 
ward the  merits  of  all  f 
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6.  The  next  subject  of  my  attention  re- 
gards the  Right  lion.  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Were  an  admirer  of  that  gen- 
tleman desired  to  select  any  late  conspi- 
itious  display  of  his  talents,  he  would  pro- 
bably name  his  speech  on  23d  April  last, 
on  the  hostile  conduct  of  Prussia.  Let  us 
examine  the  prudence  and  consistency  of 
this  celebrated  oration. 

The  Right  Hon.  Secretary  had  very  lately 
given  his  sanction  to  the  Inquiry  we  have 
reviewed,  a  work  replete  with  the  con- 
demnation of  the  haughty  and  intemperate 
conduct  of  former  Miiiisters  towards  fo- 
reign countries.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
speech  itself,  he  advises  mild  and  concili- 
atory language :  in  what  manner  does  he 
exemplify  the  moderation  he  thus  pre- 
scribes to  himself,  and  recommends  to 
others  ?  Bv  tcrminp;  the  seizure  of  Hanover 
an  outrage  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  worst  proceedings  of  the  worst 
times  of  Europe  —  the  union  of  every 
thing  contemptible  in  servility  with  every 
1  2 
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thing  odious  in  rapacit}" !  In  the  preUide, 
he  states  this  to  be  the  measure  ot"  France; 
but  soon  forgetting  this  admitsion,  he  ar- 
raigns it  as  the  act  of  Prussia.  He  declares 
in  his  outset,  that  Prussia  had  been  forced 
into  the  conduct  lie  now  deprecates ;  but 
proceeding  in  his  speech,  he  makes  the 
important  discoverv,  that  this  compulsion 
was  onlv  partial,  and  that,  lliough  obliged 
to  cede  Anspach  and  Ba\  reuth,  she  was 
vot  obliged  to  seize  Hanover.  And  he 
concludes  this  most  judicious  and  concili- 
ating harangue,  b}'  declaring  this  great 
Power  (who  is  naturally  our  ally,  and 
whom  he  had  declared  it  bad  policy  to 
irritate)  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  complete 
vassalage,  and  to  have  become  the  con- 
temptible instrument  of  the  injustice  of  a 
master. 

Such  is  the  consistency  and  moderation 
of  that  great  man,  to  whom  it  v\as  called 
presumption  in  Mr.  Pitt  to  consider  him- 
self ^  iival ! 
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7.  There  is  no  talent  of  more  essential  im- 
portance to  a  country,  in  those  who  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  its  affairs,  than  the 
capacity  of  penetrating  into  the  characters 
around  them,  and  of  making  the  wisest 
selections  for  the  various  departments  of 
Government.  Unless  this  be  observed,  it 
is  in  vain  that  some  able  men  occupy  the 
very  highest  situations  ;  if  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  views  be  intrusted  to  assist- 
tants  of  a  different  character,  the  best  plans 
may  become  nugatory  in  the  execution. 
But  whether  from  want  of  sagacity  to  pe- 
netrate into  character,  or  from  certain  other 
motives,  which  lull  that  sagacity  asleep, 
there  are  more  instances  than  one,  in  which 
the  choice  of  the  present  Administration 
seems  to  be  very  different  from  what  the 
welhire  of  the  nation  requires.  Let  us 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  most  important  station 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  British  Cabinet 
to  confer,  the  government  of  our  vast  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  Indies.  The  exaspe- 
rated state  of  the  powers  who  surround 
these  possessions,  the  pernicious  animosi~ 
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ties  which  subsist  between  the  servants  of 
Govcrninent  and  of  the  country  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  still  more  dangerous  jea- 
lousies wh  ch  have  for  years  continued  to 
increase  between  the  Directors  and  the 
Board  of  Controul ;  all  require  that  the 
supreme  government  of  In  lia  should  be 
intrusted  to  a  man  of  known  prudence  and 
exemplary  moderation.  The  temptations 
which  immense  pow  er  and  the  opportunity 
of  extending  it  still  farther,  afford  to  am- 
bition, demand  that  the  Governor  General 
should  be  a  man  in  whom  the  love  of  rule 
ever  yields  with  facility  to  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  and  who  is  too  careless  of  personal 
aggrandizement  to  make  the  slightest  sa- 
crifice for  its  attainment.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  the  Company's  finances,  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  its  finest  provinces,  the 
ruin  which  must  ensue  from  augmenting 
the  expenccs  and  exactions  of  Governmenr, 
by  again  plunging  into  war  :  all  these  cir- 
cumstances requne  a  Governor  General 
who  shall  regard  the  waste  of  public  money 
with  a  degree  of  horror,  and  be  impressed 
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with  the  conviction,  tliat  rigid  economy  is 
indispensable,  not  onlv  to  the  prosperity, 
but  to  the  salvation  of  our  Indian  empire. 

But  which  of  these  qualities  is  found  in 
Lord  Lauderdale  ?  For  his  moderation, 
let  us  look  back  to  his  public  conduct  when 
in  Parliament,  where,  by  the  violence  of 
his  declamations,  he  obtained  distinction 
even  among  the  most  violent.  For  the  dis- 
cretion that  guides  his  ambition,  let  us 
appeal  to  the  citizens  of  London,  who  saw 
him  come  down  to  the  Common  Hall,  and 
condescend  to  solicit  the  Livery  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Sheriff.  For  his 
sense  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  public 
economy,  wc  have  not  to  refer  to  speeches 
which  may  have  been  ill-reported,  or  to 
actions  which  may  have  been  misconstrued. 
We  have  his  opinions  on  this  important 
subject,  fully  stated  and  eagerly  enforced 
in  the  work  which  he  has  lately  given  to 
the  world  on  public  wealth.  Wc  there  find 
that  private  wealth  is  public  poverty,  and 
private  poverty,  pubhc   wealth  ;  tiiat  cco=- 
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non-'V  is  the  certain  way  to  he n^jjar  a  nation, 
and  prodigality  an  infallible  method  of 
raising  it  to  opulence ;  that  to  pay  off  a 
national  debt  is  in  every  point  of  view  a 
most  ruinous  and  impoverishing  measure  ; 
and  that  the  heaviest  taxation  serves  only  to 
circulate  the  wealth  of  a  country  !  !  !  Such 
arc  the  avowed  tenets  of  the  man  who  has 
been  selected  for  the  government  of  India. 
In  lookintr  around  for  the  merits  which 
have  entitled  him  to  this  distinction,  wc 
find  that  he  has  been  a  constant  and  violent 
adherent  to  the  old  Opposition  ;  that  he 
lost  his  seat  in  Parliament  in  consequence ; 
that  he  was  considered  a  martvr  to  their 
cause,  and  that  in  the  day  of  prosperity  it 
was  deemed  just  to  bestow  a  signal  reward 
on  his  attachment.  By  being  made,  how- 
ever, a  British  peer,  he  has  already  obtained 
an  ample  indemnity  fqr  his  late  exclusion. 
To  appoint  him  Governor  General  of  India, 
in  order  to  avenge  him  of  Lord  Melville, 
would  be  a  monstrous  retaliation  *. 

*  It  deserves  ohservation,  that  the  reputed  auihor, 
or  assistant  author  of  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
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I  might  add  that  the  Property  Tax^ 
formerly  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  present 
Administration  of  all  Mr.  Pitt's  financial 
measures,  and  the  object  of  their  most  cla- 
morous resistance,  has  been  not  only  con- 
tinued, but  almost  doubled  by  them  in  a 
single  stage.  The  measures  on  which  I 
have  animadverted,  and  others  of  a  similar 

the  Nation,"  was  aUo  ihe  writer  of  a  severe  e.xposurc  of 
Lord  Lauderdale's  work  on  public  wealili.  This  cri- 
ticism appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  1804, 
and  so  much  irritated  his  Lordship  as  to  draw  from 
him  an  indignant  and  very  angry  reply.  The  critic 
answered  in  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  drew  a  parallel 
between  his  Lordship  and  Dennis,  and  exposed  to 
public  ridicule  both  the  noble  author  and  his  opinions. 
Mr.  Fox,  the  zealous  patron  of  his  Lordship,  has 
doubtless  read  his  book  and  approved  its  principles. 
In  the  overflow  of  admiration,  he  may  have  declared 
it,  like  Mr.  Francis's  speech,  unansweralle.  If  offi- 
cial avocations  will  allow,  I  should  beg  leave  to  direct 
his  attention  to  the  Review  I  have  mentioned.  A  pe- 
rusal of  it  will  probably  alter  his  sentiments  of  his 
Lordship's  work,  and  induce  him  to  qualify  the 
warmth  of  former  approbation,  by  declaring  that  in 
calling  it  unanswerable,  he  meant  of  course  it  was  so, 
unless  some  one  should  he  able  lo  answer  it. 
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nature,  have  already  very  much  impancd 
the  popularity  of  the  new  Ministry.     Mr. 
Fox,  so  long  the  strenuous  champion  of 
popular  rights,  the  jealous  observer  of  Mi- 
nisters, has  become  in  oflice  an  accommo- 
dating colleague,  a  pliant  imitator  of  his 
predecessors.     The  adoption  of  those  prin- 
ciples which   it  has  been  the  object  of  his 
life  to  urge  with  vehemence,  he  now  good- 
naturedly  adjourns  to  a  future  period.     He 
accounted  them  formerly  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  hazard  the  division  of  the  country. 
Such  is  now   his  additional  stock   of  pru- 
dence, that  he  will  not  for  their  sake  divide 
even  the  Cabinet.      To  the  majority  of  his 
own  party,   who  believed   that  all   he  said 
was  sincere,  and  all  that  he  proposed  prac- 
ticable;   wiio,   on    his  coming  into  office, 
were  big  with  the  expectation  of  that  radical 
change  which  he  had  declared  to  be  our  only 
remaining  chance  of  salvation,  the  disap- 
pointment   has    been    inexpressible.       His 
consequent  loss  of  popularity  has  been  in- 
calculable.    With   tiie  opposite  party  his 
conduct   in   oflice  has   had  a  tendency    to 
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tranquillize  fear  witb.out  procuring  esteem. 
Those  keen  partisans  of  the  late  Ministry, 
who  from  his  constant  and  violent  opposi- 
tion considered  him  devoid  of  all  principle, 
are  pleased,  without  a  minute  scrutiny  of 
his  motives,  to  find  him  pursue  that  course 
which  raises  a  lasting  monument  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  fame,  while  it  affixes  the  seal  of  con- 
demnation to  himself.  Those  calmer  minds, 
who  explained  the  inveteracy  of  his  oppo- 
sition by  the  warmth  of  his  temperament, 
and  who  considered  his  speeches  in  general 
to  be  the  effusions  of  the  moment,  have 
experienced  no  surprise  from  his  late  con- 
duct. They  had  always  deemed  him  a  man 
of  more  imagination  than  judgment.  His 
talents  they  knew  were  great,  but  inade- 
quately cultivated.  They  had  no  sanguine 
expectations  from  his  coming  into  office ; 
but  they  had  some  dread  of  danger  from 
the  practical  execution  of  former  declara- 
tions. Of  this  diead  they  now  begin  to  be 
relieved,  and  they  consider  it  infinitely  betr 
ter  for  the  country  that  a  party  should  be 
inconsistent,  than  that  the  public  safety 
should   be   compromised.      The    contrast 
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therefore  between  the  present  and  former 
conduct  of  the  old  Opposition  affords  them 
matter  of  security  :  but  this  security,  how- 
ever satisfactory  in  itself,  is  unmixed  with 
any  approving  sentiment  towards  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  is  derived.  From  Mr. 
Fox,  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Pitt's  measures 
proceeds  with  the  worst  grace,  since  it  im- 
plies the  dereliction  of  those  principles  for 
which  he  has  so  long  and  so  violently  con- 
tended. He  njust  he  impressed  with  a 
conviction  cither  of  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  plans,  or  of  the  reverse.  In  the 
former  case,  he  has  made  a  very  sudden 
discovery  that  he  has  himself  been  mistaken 
throughout ;  that  the  objects  of  his  hosti- 
lity to  Ministers,  and  of  his  promises  du- 
ring so  many  years  to  the  country,  have 
been  fallacious,  and  his  long  course  of  op- 
position captious,  wanton,  and  criminal  ; 
or  if  he  still  retain  his  former  sentiments, 
it  will  be  dilhcult  to  explain  iiis  conduct  in 
other  terms  than  those  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle lately  applied  to  the  Governor,  aJ  in- 
terim, of  India,  when  desirous  to  make 
him  give  way  for  Lord  Lauderdale;  namely, 
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"  by  commending  his  personal  policy  and 
prudence  at  the  expcncc  of  some  other  qua- 
lifications \vluch  alone  can  entitle  any  man 
to  esteem  in  private  life  or  to  the  confidence 
of  the  public." 

Of  the  motives  indeed  which  have  in- 
duced such  a  change,  different  opinions  will 
be  entertained.  Conversion  by  argument 
in  so  short  a  time,  will  hardly  be  allcdgcd 
at  the  mature  age  of  sixty.  Some  persons, 
and  among  these  many  of  the  most  zealous 
of  his  former  friends,  will  explain  his  con- 
duct as  originating  in  the  vulgar  feeling 
already  alluded  to — the  desire  of  keeping  in 
place.  Others,  with  more  courtesy,  and 
we  hope  with  more  truth,  however  per- 
plexed to  reconcile  his  past  and  present  con- 
duct, stoutly  reject  this  idea  as  unworthy 
of  so  distinguished  a  statesman. 

Of  the  talents  of  the  present  Ministry  a 
more  decided  opinion  may  be  given.  A 
most  liberal  portion  of  praise  has  been  as- 
signed them  by  their  adherents.  The 
writer  of  the  pamphlet  now  under  review. 
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after  extolling  them  in  tcrnis  of  the  inoit 
fulsome  adulation,  adds,  "  No  compro- 
mise of  principles,  no  paltry  half-measures, 
no  incongruous  mixture  of  big  words  and 
little  doings,  will  bear  them  out  in  redeem- 
ing their  pledge  to  save  the  country." 
Were  not  the  author  evidently  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Ministers,  it  would  be  natural 
to  consider  him  a  mauvnis  pliiisani,  amusing 
the  public  at  their  expente.  They  have 
hecn  a  considerable  tmic  in  office,  and  what 
have  they  done?  Have  they  performed  any 
thing  commensurate  with  the  lavish  enco- 
miums of  their  friends  or  the  public  ex- 
pectations ?  Had  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  in 
that  course  of  injustice,  inconsistency,  and 
error,  which  has  characterized  so  many  of 
their  measures,  how  loudly  would  they 
have  exposed  iiis  conduct  to  public  repro- 
bation !  If  the  author  of  the  Inquiry  is 
desirous  to  give  a  faithful  description  ot 
their  conduct  since  they  came  into  office, 
let  me  recommend  to  him  to  reverse  exactly 
the  sentence  I  have  quoted.  He  will  nei- 
ther impair  its  fluency,  nor  will  he  be  dis- 
tant from  the  truth. 
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If  the  public  expectation  has  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  Ministry,  the  conclusion  is 
fair  that  their  talents  were  over- rated.  With 
the  exception  of  Lord  Grenville,  the  lead- 
ins;  members  of  Administration  have  been 
eminent  only  in  opposition.  Now  it  is 
much  easier  to  harangue  with  plausibility 
than  to  act  with  wisdom.  There  is  gene- 
rally much  more  to  be  said  against  than  ir\ 
favour  of  a  subject.  The  opponent  of  Mi- 
nistry has  an  advantage  similar  to  that  of  the 
general  who  acts  on  the  offensive.  The 
enemy's  positions  lie  before  him,  and  he 
may  choose  his  point  of  attack.  If  this  ad- 
vantage be  acknowledged,  and  it  will  hardly 
be  disputed,  I  am  justified  in  attributing  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  reputation 
of  the  late  Opposition  for  ability  to  this  cause. 
Mr.Foxhas  long  been  the  chief  of  this  party, 
and  held  up  by  them  to  the  country  as  an  un- 
paralleled assemblage  of  all  that  is  wise  and 
great.  Instead  therefore  of  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  minor  members,  1  shall  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  examine  the  pretensions  of 
their  leader. 
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No  man,  of  even  the  best  natural  parts, 
can  become  without  appHcation  a  profound 
statesinan.      The   most    acute    penetration 
will  not  avail,   unless  exercised   in  diligent 
research.     The  benefit  of  experience  from 
along  political  life,  embracing  every  vicis- 
situde of  situation,  and  bringing  under  dis- 
cussion almost   every   important    question, 
will  be  inadequately  reaped  by  a  mind  averse 
Irom  assiduous  investigation.     The  expres- 
sion of  manly  sentiments  is  always  gratify- 
ing to  a  British  audience,  for  it  promises 
independence  and  vigour.     But  what  avails 
animation  of  language  or  of  thought,  with- 
out a  correspondent  firmness  of  conduct  ? 
That  fertile  imagination,  which  on  the  first 
view  of  a  subject  suggests  argument  upon 
argument  in  rapid  succession,  is  the  certain 
evidence  of  genius,  and  constitutes  a  for- 
cible orator.     But  in  the  great  statesman 
wc  expect  not  only  natural  ardour  and  im- 
pressive cloquciKX',  but  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  every  important  political  question, 
and  an  unshaken  adherence  to  fixed  maxims. 
These  arc  not  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  na- 
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ture,  even  in  her  richest  soil.  They  are 
the  precious  result  of  talents  and  industry 
combined— the  effects  of  scrupulous  re- 
search and  careful  meditation. 

Let  us  apply  these  remarks  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  On 
particular  occasions  his  eloquence  has  blazed 
forth  with  luminous  splendour,  while  at 
other  times  his  speeches  have  been  appa- 
rently the  crude  effusions  of  the  moment. 
It  is  proper  I  should  support  by  illustra- 
tion an  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox  so  different 
from  what  his  friends  are  desirous  to  pro- 
mulgate. I  shall  select  therefore  for  exa- 
mination his  sentiments  on  a  subject  upon 
which,  above  all  others,  it  is  indispensable 
that  a  British  statesman  should  have  the 
fullest  information,  and  entertain  opinions 
formed  on  the  most  decided  conviction— a 
subject,  of  which  the  ignorance  in  a  Minister 
involves  not  only  his  own  disgrace,  but  the 
fate  of  the  country  itself— I  mean  the  de- 
fence of  Britain  against  invasion. 


K 
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This  most  important  topic  has  been  a 
very  frequent  and  anxious  object  of  parlia- 
mentary discussion.  During  the  first  year 
of  the  present  war,  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox  were  detached  from  all  share  in  Ad- 
ministration. What  a  contrast  was  exhi- 
bited in  their  conduct !  We  saw  Mr.  Pitt 
bestow  on  the  defence  of  the  country  the 
rnost  indefatigable  attention,  and  discover 
in  his  speeches  that  profound  knowledge  of 
military  science,  the  acquisition  of  which 
is  to  most  men  the  labour  of  j  lifetime  : 
while  he  roused  the  country  by  his  ardour, 
he  enlightened  it  by  his  wisdom.  Mr. 
Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  like  one 
•who  had  never  studied  the  subject ;  who 
rose  to  repel  with  vehemence  a  particular 
pointy  but  took  no  comprehensive  view  of 
the  various  relations  of  the  whole  system. 
Even  on  the  debate,  which  through  Mr, 
Pitt's  support  produced  the  resignation  of 
the  Addington  Ministry,  when  Mr.  Fox 
had  summoned  the  attention  both  of  the 
House  and  ot  the  country  ;  when  the  "  prize 
contended"  was  the  fate  of  an  adminibtra- 
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lion  ;  when  the  subject  of  discussion  was 
the  defence  of  Britain,  and  Mr.  Fox  the 
leader  of  the  debate,  his  speech  was  vaguej 
superficial,  and  defective  to  a  degree  alto- 
gether unworthy  the  importance  of  the  oc* 
casion, 

It  may  be  urged,  that  his  object  on  this 
occasion  (23x1  of  April  1804)  was  less  to 
make  impression  by  his  own  eloquence, 
than  to  choose  with  dexterity  a  point  which 
might  unite  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  joint  attack  on 
the  Addington  Ministry.  I  shall  admit 
that  this  circumstance  may  account  for  a 
want  of  energy  on  this  occasion  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Fox  j  but  no  man  will  ad- 
vance it  to  justify  any  radical  fallacy  in  the 
measures  he  proposed,  especially  since  one 
of  the  principal  measures  (an  armed  pea- 
santry), so  far  from  having  been  aban- 
doned, has  been  revived  in  a  conspicuous 
shape,  under  the  denomination  of  trained 
men,  in  the  new  military  regulations. 
The  plan  of  an  armed  peasantry  thus  be- 
comes incorporated  in  a  modified  shape  into 
K  a, 
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our  system  of  defence.  This  qualification 
bears  the  presumptive  marks  of  a  compro- 
mise of  sentiment  between  the  two  Right 
Honourable  Secretaries  for  the  War  and 
Foreign  Departments.  The  one,  it  would 
appear,  must  have  urged  the  superiority  of 
a  large  regular  force  ;  while  the  other  saga- 
ciously adhered  to  his  favourite  system  of 
an  armed  peasantry.  The  adoption  of  a 
happy  medium  appears  to  have  been  the 
result.  Mr.  Windham  consents  to  intro- 
duce the  peasantry,  provided  Mr.  Fox  will 
assimilate  them  in  some  degree  to  the  regu- 
lars. It  is  important  therefore  to  examine 
the  degree  of  efficient  resistance  which  may 
be  expected  from  an  armed  peasantry,  or 
from  trained  men,  in  the  event  of  invasion. 

The  local  knowledge  of  the  peasantry 
was  a  leading  feature  in  Mr.  Fox's  recom- 
meridation  of  this  description  of  force.  Yet 
although  he  judged  fit  to  term  them  irre- 
sistible, a  little  reflection  will  convince  us, 
that  in  regard  to  efficient  operations,  in  this 
coimtry,    local    knowledge  is   a   chimera. 
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The  peasant,  it  is  obvious,  knows  the  lo- 
cality only  of  a  particular  district :  beyond 
that  he  possesses  neither  knowledge  nor  an 
aptitude  for  its  acquisition.  This  precious 
quality  then  of  local  knowledge  is  necessa- 
rily confined  to  very  few.  And  if  the  pea- 
sant know  very  little  more  than  a  French 
soldier  of  any  district  except  his  own,  the 
inaptitude  of  the  former  to  extend  his 
knowledge  by  observation,  will  not  be 
compared  with  the  activity  and  ardour  of 
the  Frenchman. 

Local  knowledge  can  be  of  use  only  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  militar}'^  operations. 
The  French  will  keep  together  in  strong 
and  compact  corps.  Nothing  will  have 
divided  them,  unless  they  have  separated 
on  the  passage,  and  been  obliged  to  land  on 
different  points.  Even  in  that  case,  the 
different  bodies  will  strain  every  nerve  to 
form  a  junction,  and  their  object  will  be  to 
advance  with  combined  strength,  by  forced 
marches,  to  London.  Against  such  formi- 
dable affailants,  what  would  avail  the  efforts 
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of  a  peasantry  ?  The  local  knowledge  of 
the  district  through  which  the  French  may 
be  passing  being  possessed  by  the  iu' 
liabitants  only  of  that  district,  these  are 
necessarily  so  few  in  number  as  to  be  inef- 
,  licient  for  any  enterprise  of  moment.  The 
French  advance  on  the  succeeding  day  into 
a  district  unknown  to  these  countrymen, 
and  the  British  General  must   apply  to  a 

different  class  of  peasants,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  newly  invaded,  if  he  is  de- 
sirous to  avail  himself  of  this  boasted  ad- 
vantage of  local  knowledge.  So  imperfect 
must  be  the  useful  employment  of  this  qua- 
lity, which  Mr.  Fox  extolled  as  the  rock  of 
our  salvation.  W^s  the  Rigiit  Honourable 
Secretary  aware  of  the  circumstance  I  have 
stated  ?  His  encomiums  would  imply,  that 
the  local  knowledge  of  the  peasantry  was 
general,  as  if  the  circumstance  of  living  out 
of  town  gave  to  a  man  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  country. 

In   mountainous  and  difHcult  countries, 
where   the  roads  are  few,  and  frequently 
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through  defiles,  local  knowledge  has  often 
been  useful.  How  different  is  the  aspect 
of  this  country,  ever)'  where  level  and  in- 
tersected by  public  roads  !  Did  Mr.  Fox 
mean  that  we  should  abandon  London  and 
England  to  the  French,  and  retire  to  fight 
for  an  exemplification  of  his  theory  on  the 
mountains  of  Wales  or  Scotland  ? 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  quick- 
ness and  activity  of  the  French,  their  intel- 
ligence in  a  strange  country,  their  skill, 
their  ardour,  and  extraordinary  success  in 
desultory  warfare,  will  never  advise  to  ac 
against  them  with  half-disciplined  troops. 
The  only  effectual  mode  of  resisting  them 
is  by  a  brave  and  active  army.  You  must 
oppose  French  veterans  by  British  regulars. 
Avoid  a  general  engagement,  but  multiply 
partial  actions  in  every  direction.  Attack 
promptly  whatever  part  of  the  enemy  may 
be  detached  from  the  immediate  support  of 
the  main  body.  Carry  on  a  war  of  posts  by 
night  and  by  day.  Our  success  will  neces- 
sarily be  various,  and  the  scenes  of  blood- 
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shed  distressing ;  but  we  can  afford  to  lose 
more  men  than  the  enemy.  By  these  in- 
cessant interruptions,  they  will  buy  their 
progress  with  a  loss  of  lives,  which  to  them 
will  be  irreparable  ;  the  time  required  for 
their  march  will  be  doubled,  and,  before 
they  reach  the  capital,  they  will  be  harassed 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  battle  may  be  hazarded 
without  imprudence.  If  we  are  beaten,  our 
superior  cavalry  will  cover  our  retreat,  and 
our  numbers  will  supply  a  fresh  army  ready 
to  engage  the  enemy  next  day.  Let  it  be 
cur  practice,  whether  in  general  or  partial 
engagements,  to  avoid  manoeuvring,  and  to 
come,  at  every  proper  opportunity,  to  doss 
action  with  the  enemy.  It  is  chiefly  in  this 
rude  combat  that  we  are  superior  to  the 
French  ;  in  stratagem  and  artifice  we  should 
wage  with  them  a  hopeless  warfare.  The 
flower  of  that  force  which  has  subjugated 
Europe  will  be  brought  against  usj  and 
unless  they  are  opposed  with  incessant 
vigour,  they  will  bear  down  every  obstacle, 
and  rush  forward  like  a  torrent. 
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How  unavailing  in  such  a  contest  would 
be  the  tardy  efforts  of  an  armed  peasantry ! 
To  the  inexperience  of  recruits,  they  join  the 
heaviness  natural  to  their  mode  of  life :  their 
numbers  would  not  correct  the  evil  of  their 
inefficiency,  but  would  engender  a  confu- 
sion calculated  to  increase  it.  Had  we 
200,000,  or  even  500,000  peasants  in  arms, 
the  issue  would  be  the  sarne.  The  French 
army,  unless  opposed  by  a  regular  force, 
would  sweep  the  country  like  a  whirlwind. 
The  peasants  might  fight  with  courage,  and 
support,  in  honourable  death,  Mr.  Fox's 
opinion  of  the  national  spirit.  But  their  re- 
sistance would  be  ineffectual,  and  their 
feeble  efforts  would  not  prevent  the  French 
from  reaching  Londorfiibefore  our  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  had  recovered  from 
his  surprise  at  the  overthrow  of  his  favourite 
force. 

I  have  no  wish  to  insinuate  that  Mr. 
Fox  has  ever  represented  an  armed  peasantry 
as  sufficient  for  our  defence  without  a  regu- 
lar army.     Misrepresentation  is  not  neces- 
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sary  to  my  arguments,  and  will  not,  I  trust, 
be  ascribed  to  my  work.  My  object  is  dis- 
tinctly to  state,  that  the  plan  of  an  armed 
peasantry,  so  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Fox,  is, 
in  this  level  country,  and  against  such  an 
enemy  as  the  French,  not  only  inefficient, 
but  nugatory ;  that  to  describe  such  a  force 
as  irresistible  is  a  proof  of  gross  ignorance  ; 
that  such  evidence  of  error  on  the  part  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  cannot  fail 
to  impair  the  authority  attached  to  his 
opinion,  and  justify  us  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  his  assertions  in  every  matter  in 
which  they  arc  not  accompanied  by  proot 

Of  this  vague  and  unsatisfactory  nature 
are  Bis  sentimentir  m  the  subject  of  Inva- 
sion. He  has  expT\:sscd  himself  entirely 
tranquil  on  this  head,  and  considers  the  at- 
tempt neither  likely  to  be  made,  nor  dan- 
gerous to  us,  if  tried.  The  grounds  of  his 
contidence  are  the  superiority  of  our  navy 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people.  These  arc 
neither  new  discoveries,  nor  sentiments 
peculiar  to  himself.     Few  will  differ  from 
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him  in  considering  our  countrymen  the 
bravest,  as  they  arc  the  freest  nation  in 
Europe  :  but  of  the  inefficiency  of  courage 
without  discipline  against  veteran  troops,  I 
have  already  treated  at  some  length  ;  and  I 
refer  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for 
ampler  information  to  his  friends  Mr. 
Windham  and  Colonel  Crawford.  These 
gentlemen,  I  apprehend,  will  tell  him,  that 
the  spirit  of  a  gallant  nation  is  valuable,  as 
affording  to  Government  abundant  means 
of  preparation ;  but  that  on  the  day  of  in- 
vasion, we  must  not  depend  on  the  people, 
but  on  our  army. 

In  regard  to  our  navy,  no  man  will  differ 
from  Mr.  Fox  in  an  opinion  of  its  decided 
superiority  to  the  enemy.  But  when  the 
strength  of  our  Boulogne  squadron  is  not  to 
the  adverse  force  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  ten,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire  what 
other  circumstances  justify  the  security  so 
confidently  entertained  by  Mr.  Fox.  1  beg 
leave  to  submit  to  him  a  few  considerations 
on  this  momentous  subject. 
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1 .  Our  late  naval  victories,  while  they 
insure  the  safety  of  Ireland,  have  lessened 
very  little  the  degree  of  danger  from  Bou- 
logne, the  expedition  from  which  does  not 
depend  on  the  protection  of  large  ships. 

2.  Bonaparte,  naturally  presumptuous,  is 
inflat<?d  with  late  success.  He  is  no  longer 
deterred  from  the  experiment  of  invasion 
by  the  apprehension  of  domestic  insurrec- 
tion or  foreign  invasion  in  the  event  of 
failure.  Hatred  to  Britain  is  his  predo- 
minant passion  j  and  where  he  cannot  con- 
quer, he  will  delight  to  lay  waste.  His 
professions  of  peace  should  be  viewed,  like 
his  flag  of  truce  to  Acre,  as  artifices  to 
lull  our  vigilance  asleep. 

3.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  Boulogne, 
Amblcteusc,  and  Vimcrcux,  has  hitherto 
been  the  difficulty  of  ingress  and  egress. 
The  French  have  been  indefatigable  in  their 
improvements,  and  the  number  of  craft 
which  can  now  be  brought  out  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  notpl  apprehend,  over-rated 
at  five  hundred. 
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4.  A  flotilla  of  two  thousand  gun-ves- 
sels may  be  moored  in  Boulogne  bay  under 
the  protection  of  the  batteries,  and  secure 
from  our  attacks.  They  may  ride  there  in 
safety,  unless  in  strong  gales,  which,  du- 
ring the  summer  months,  it  is  known,  do 
not  frequently  occur. 

5.  In  the  event  of  the  sailing  of  the 
flotilla,  we  shall  be  able  to  oppose  to  it 
only  the  force  which  may  then  be  on  the 
Boulogne  station,  or  in  the  Downs.  The 
easterly  wind  which  brings  out  the  flotilla, 
will  prevent  the  arrival,  till  too  late,  of  as- 
sistance from  Portsmouth ;  and  our  force 
to  the  northward  will  be  occupied  by  the 
movements  (doubtless  simultaneous)  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  Texel,  the  Maese,  and  the 
Scheldt. 

6.  Yet  although  it  cannot  be  unknown, 
that  we  can  depend  only  on  the  force  ap- 
pointed to  the  Boulogne  station,  that  force 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  inade- 
quacy.    If  the  French  sail,  as  is  likely,  in 
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temperate  weather,  what  would  be  the  pro- 
bable issue  of  the  conflict  ?  I  certainly  do 
not  under-ratc  the  exertions  of  our  squa- 
drons, when  I  suppose  them  to  capture  or 
destroy  twice  their  own  force.  But  even 
this  degree  of  success  would  neither  arrest 
the  course  of  the  expedition,  or  make  any 
great  deduction  from  its  immense  numbers. 

7.  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  urged,  that 
in  the  event  of  the  preparations  at  Boulogne 
assuming  a  serious  aspect,  our  squadron 
may  be  considerably  reinforced.  But  in 
what  will  this  reinforcement  chiefly  con- 
sist ?  Not  in  sloops  and  gun-brigs,  which 
are  the  best  description  of  force  for  op- 
posing the  Boulogne  flotilla,  whether  in  the 
passage  or  the  landing,  but  in  large  ships 
of  war,  which  are  incapable  of  acting 
in  shoal  water,  and  ill  calculated  to  destroy 
any  considerable  number  of  the  small  ves- 
sels of  the  enemy  during  the  temperate 
weather,  of  which  it  is  probable  they  will 
make  choice  to  put  to  sea. 
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These  considerations  prove,  that  invasion 
is  a  more  serious  danger  than  Mr.  Fox  ap- 
pears to  believe.  That  it  would  ultimately 
end  in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  cannot 
justly  be  doubted ;  but  the  ravage  they 
might  make  is  incalculable,  and  the  present 
question  is  not  their  final  success,  but  the 
probability  of  the  attempt. 

If  Mr.  Fox,  in  expressing  his  opinion 
on  invasion,  will  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  its  various  chances  under  different 
contingencies,  and,  adducing  satisfactory 
arguments  for  its  speedy  defeat  under  every 
probable  combination  of  circumstances,  de- 
monstrate, that  not  merely  its  issue  but  its 
progress  would  be  so  hopeless,  as  to  offer 
no  strong  inducement  to  the  vindictive 
mind  of  Bonaparte  to  tempt  the  hazards  of 
the  enterprise  :  in  that  case  Mr.  Fox's  con- 
fidence will  be  justified.  He  will  not  only 
enjoy  security  himself,  he  will  communi- 
cate it  likewise  to  the  country;  but  without 
a  full  and  conclusive  exposition  of  this 
nature,  the  nation  must  give  no  attention  to 
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the  opinion  or  assertion  of  any  man,  in  a 
question  which  involves  its  existence ;  es- 
pecially if  proceeding  from  a  quarter  where 
we  are  blamed  for  not  having:  conducted 
offensive  operations,  by  landing  our  troops 
detached  from  support  in  the  country  of  the 
most  active  enemy  in  Europe,  and  where  so 
languid  a  mass  as  an  armed  peasantry  is 
described  as  irresistible. 


The  publication  wc  have  examined  has  been 
currently  denominated  the  Manifesto  of  the 
new  Ministry.  Tliis  title  is,  in  one  respect, 
not  inapplicable  ;  for  an  invading  enemy 
could  not  have  scattered  a  declaration  more 
calculated  to  depress  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try. Although  professedly  an  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  the  Nation,  it  fulfils  but  a 
small  part  of  its  title  ;  for  its  researches 
extend  only  to  those  points  in  our  national 
situation  which  it  suits  Mr.  Fox's  purpose 
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to  examine.   It  endeavours,  by  every  species 
of  inisrepresentation,  to  tlirow  odium  upon 
the  late  Ministry,  and  to  constitute  ihem 
die  authors  of  all  the  disasters  of  last  cam- 
paign.  It  describes  the  situation  of  Europe, 
and  of  this  country,  as  to  the  last  degree 
calamitous,  in  order  that  the  nation  may 
feel  grateful  to  the  present  Ministers,  for 
having  consented  to  imdcrtakc  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  at  this  pretended  crisis,  ar)d 
may  shut  its  eyes  to  the  contrast  between 
the  splendour  of  their  former  promises,  and 
the  insignificance  of  their  performance  — 
between  the  abuse  which  they  used  to  lavish 
on  their  predecessors,  and  the  approbation 
they  now  confer  by  adopting  the  measures 
which  they  formerly  reprobated.      Delu- 
sions of  this  nature  may  impose  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  French,  but  the  British  nation 
are  not  to  be  thus  blinded ;   they  will  not 
acknowledge  that  to  be  a  just  report  of  the 
state  of  the  nation,  in  which  all  mention  is 
studiously   avoided    of    their    trade,    their 
finances,  and  their  navy  ;  a  trade  extensive 
and  flourishing  beyond  example;    a  navy 
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triumphant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  j 
finances,  in  which  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
war  a  loan  is  efFectal  below  the  legal  rate 
of  interest,  and  our  immense  expences  de- 
frayed, without  increasing  the  national  debt 
one  fiftieth  of  its  amount.  The  country 
is  not  in  such  terror  of  France  as  to 
consent  to  any  peace  which  does  not  ef- 
fectually provide  for  their  honour  and  se- 
curity. They  will  support  the  East  India 
Company  against  Mr.  Fox  in  their  refusal 
to  intrust  the  care  of  our  Indian  empire  to 
a  nobleman  who  has  proved  himself  inca- 
pable of  acting  either  wisely  of  his  own 
accord,  or  of  taking  prudent  advice  from 
others.  They  will  withhold  their  confi- 
dence from  that  Ministry  which  bestows 
offices  of  trust  and  emolument  on  such  men 
as  the  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance:  and  until 
they  see  a  wiser  choice  of  measures,  with  a 
moje  upright  selection  of  servants,  they 
will  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  pretensions 
of  the  new  Ministry  (so  modestly  expressed 
in  the  publication  which  has  been  examined), 
"to  unite  the  largest  portion  of  talents, 
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experience,  rank,  and  integrity,  which  ever 
enabled  a  government  to  secure  influence 
with  its  subjects,  and  command  respect 
among  foreign  nations."  The  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  for  auditing  the 
public  accounts,  to  an  amount  nominally 
immense,  may  be  a  dexterous  expedient  for 
popularity  ;  but  the  public  will  not  accept 
it  as  a  real  discharge  of  the  pledges  so  often 
given  to  effect  that  radical  change,  in  which 
was  affirmed  to  consist  "  our  only  remain^ 
ing  chance  of  salvation." 

An  Administration  skilful  only  in  heap- 
ing censures  on  their  predecessors,  will  not 
now  avail  us.  In  that  respect,  the  abilities 
of  the  present  Ministry  have  long  been  un- 
doubted. But  the  country  now  demands  of 
them,  "  Either  prove  to  us  by  your  actions 
that  you  surpass  your  predecessors,  or  re- 
sign in  unequivocal  terms  the  pretensions 
you  have  made." 

If  a  secure  and  honourable  peace  can  be 
obtained,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  pre- 
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pare  the  public  mind  by  the  circulation  of 
pamphlets,  the  obvious  tendency  of  which 
is  to  disseminate  depression.  Unless  the 
peace  be  secure  and  honourable,  we  shall  act 
wisely  to  prefer  war  with  all  its  burdens, 
to  a  deceitful  truce  with  a  tyrant  so  arro- 
gant, so  perfidious,  and  so  insatiably  am- 
bitious as  Bonaparte.  Before  we  can  in- 
trust with  confidence  a  negotiation  with  so 
artful  an  adversary  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  must 
give  very  diftbrcnt  proofs  of  wisdom  from 
any  he  has  yet  aftbrded  ;  whether  in  his 
former  erroneous  sentiments  of  the  French 
ruler,  in  his  late  speeches  in  Parliament, 
or  in  sanctioning  a  pamphlet  which  accuses 
tlic  head  of  Administration  while  it  insults 
the  country — which  declares  to  the  British 
nation,  "  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  around  for 
any  circumstance  which  may  soften  the 
gloomy  picture  drawn  of  its  affairs,  while 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  addition 
which  may  aggravate  them." 

If  Mr.  Fox  proceed  in  a  course  of  such 
egregious   imprudence;    if  while   he  pro- 
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claims  moderation  he  shall  endeavour  to 
force  obnoxious  men  into  the  most  im- 
portant stations  ;  if  he  tlatter  himself,  that 
by  scattering  abuse  on  his  predecessors, 
he  will  blind  the  nation  to  his  own  errors, 
or  be  acquitted  by  nominal  reforms  of  the 
pledges  he  has  given  the  country,  the  con- 
sequence will  be  a  total  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence, and  his  present,  like  his  former 
administration,  will  be  the  transient  vision 
of  a  few  months.  Let  him  exemplify  the 
wise,  just,  and  moderate  policy  he  has  so 
long  recommended,  or  he  will  in  vain  en- 
deavour to  soothe  the  public  indignation 
by  such  insidious  appeals  as  the  work  we 
have  now  examined.  Fallacy  and  mis- 
representation have  liad  their  day. 
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TO  THE 

ANSWER  TO  THE  INQLTKY  INTO  THE 
STATE  or  THE  NATION. 


iStriciuns  on  the  Argu/ncnts  in  tlic  Tnquirj/ 
in  recommendation  of  Peace. 

During  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  tlie  publication  of  the  first  two  edi- 
tions of  this  work,  the  public  nund  has 
been  in  continued  agitation  inconsequence 
of  rtnnours  of  ])eacc.  The  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  the  Nation  conUiins  the  only 
communication  on  this  very  interesting 
topic  which  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
the  country  with  any  degree  of  official 
authority.  It  is  highly  important  there- 
fore to  liestow  on  this  part  of  tiie  Inquiry 
a  more  rigid  and  scrupulous  examination 
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than  lias  )Tt  been  given  to  it,  and  to  in- 
vestigate the  strength  of  the  arguments 
so  uarnily  urged  in  favour  of  a  speedy 
jxicification  with  France.  There  will 
natiually  result  from  this  discussion  a 
view  of  those  conditions  upon  which  only 
it  will  be  eligible  for  us  to  make  peace 
with  Bonaparte,  and  of  the  chances  of 
a  negotiation  on  satisfactory  terms  at  the 
present  juncture. 

The  author  of  the  Inquiiy,  after  de- 
scanting upon  "  the  delicate  and  urgent 
state"  of  our  affairs  in  India,  observes, 
that  "  the  subject  is  only  alluded  to  here 
as  an  additional  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  moderate  and  pacific  system  which 
every  other  view  of  our  present  situation 
concurs  to  recommend."  But  a  peace 
MJth  France,  so  far  from  confirming  the 
security  of  our  Indian  possessions,  will 
expose  them  to  a  very  serious  increase  of 
danger.  At  present  the  French  have  not 
a  single  settlement  on  the  continent  of 
India,  and  are  consequently  excluded 
M  2 
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from  communication  with  the  native 
powers.  But  pt ace,  by  icstoiing  to  them 
Pondicherry  and  their  lesser  settlements, 
will  re-open  to  them  the  avenue  to  in- 
trigue at  the  courts  of  the  Indian  princes. 
Bonaparte,  unless  very  closely  watched 
and  spiritedly  resisted,  will  introduce  his 
officers  in  order  to  discipline  their  tioops, 
and  prepare  them,  by  the  most  assiduous 
exertions,  to  dispute  with  us  on  our  next 
rupture  with  Fi-ance  the  posses>ion  of  that 
vast  country.  India  has  long  been  tiie 
favourite  object  of  Bonaparte's  ambition : 
the  spirit  which  led  him  to  attempt  its 
conquest  through  Egypt  and  Arabia  still 
animates  him.  He  regards  it  not  with 
the  deliberate  consideration  of  a  states- 
man, but  with  the  t- nthusiasm  of  a  soldier ; 
with  the  ardour  of  vulgar  prejudice  as  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth,  the  source 
of  the  riches  and  tlie  power  uf  Bi  itain.  He 
well  knows,  that  duriiig  the  continuance 
of  tlie  war  his  ellorls  to  shake  our  power 
in  that  envied  country  will  be  hopeless ; 
and  he  desires  peace  in  order  to  prtpare. 
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ill  fi-aud  and  secresy,  the  means  of  its 
radical  subversion. 

In  regard  to  Ireland,  the  author  of  the 
Inquir}'  declares  that  "  an  m/ena/ of  peace 
would  be  invaluable."  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  a  secure  and  pennanent  peace 
would  materially  improve  the  situation 
of  that  important  branch  of  the  empire  ; 
but  I  have  yet  to  learn  in  what  respect 
an  mfenal  of  peace  (necessarily  uncertain 
in  duration)  would  conduce  to  that  de- 
sirable end.  Would  this  object  be  pro- 
moted by  opening  to  the  disaft'ected  the 
intercourse  between  France  and  Ireland, 
and  receiving  Bonaparte's  emissaries  in 
the  pretended  capacity  of  commercial 
commissaries  ? 

Among  other  inducements  to  peace  the 
author  of  the  Inquir}'  urges  the  improve- 
ment of  our  military  economy.  To  make 
peace  for  the  sake  of  improving  our  army 
is  an  idea  so  singular  as  to  deser\'e  at  least 
an  explanation.      It  is  in  war  generally 
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that  military  reforms  take  place,  especially 
in  a  free  country,  where  an  army,  unless 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  is  an  object  of  per- 
manent jealousy.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens 
France  was  equally  formidable  to  us  as  at 
present ;  but  did  ?.Ir.  Fox  avail  himself 
of  that  occasion  to  counsel  an  improve- 
ment of  our  military  economy  ?  Did  he 
not,  on  the  conti-arj',  advise  a  large  and 
immediate  reduction  of  our  forces  ?  I 
agree  with  the  author  of  the  Lujuiry,  that 
our  mihtary  establishment  is  inadequate 
to  the  emergency;  but  I  am  justified  in 
doubting  that  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  event  of 
peace,  would  adopt  vigorous  measures 
for  its  improvement.  To  judge  from  the 
uniform  tenor  of  his  past  conduct,  and 
particularly  on  the  conclusion  of  tiie  peace 
of  Amiens,  we  may  venture  to  predict 
that  in  submitting  a  treaty  of  peace  to 
parliament,  he  wdl  accompany  it  with  an 
advice  to  reduce  largely  our  e"»tablishinents, 
that  we  may  afford  the  cik my  the  strongest 
evidence  of  our  pacific  disposition. 
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"  There  was  a  time,"  a  time  which  has 
not  long  elapsed,  w'wn  our  present  mi- 
nisters were  the  strenuous  advocates  of 
entrusting  the  direction  of  our  army  to  a, 
militar}'  council.  If  we  were  not  mis- 
informed, this  important  alteration  was 
deemed  by  tliem  an  object  of  primary 
consequence  so  lately  as  last  February. 
Bv  what  powerful  cause  has  so  important 
a  measure  been  made  to  sink  at  once  into 
oblivion  ?  Has  a  change  of  sentiment 
taken  place  in  so  short  an  interval ;  and 
do  ministers  now  no  longer  approve  what 
they  were  formerly  so  eager  to  urge? 
In  this  case  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
countiy  should  be  apprised  both  of  the  al- 
teration of  their  opinion  and  of  its  motives. 
Were  they  desirous  to  effect  this  improve- 
ment, and  did  they  feel  their  inlluence 
unequal  to  the  task  ?  Wherefore  did  they 
then  represent  themselves  as  "  uniting  the 
most  ample  shai-e  of  all  tUecjualities,  wiie- 
ther  natural  or  acquired,  intrinsic  or  acci-- 
dental,  which  ever  enabled  a  government 
to  secure  influence  with  its  subjects  r"   Do 
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they  consider  such  a  change  adviseable  in 
peace,  but  too  hazardous  in  Avar  ?  Wliy 
did  they  then  urge  it  on  former  admini- 
strations, in  the  midst  of  war,  and  repre- 
sent it  as  our  best  defence  against  a  danger 
so  imminent  as  invasion?  Or,  in  fine, 
does  not  the  transfer  of  the  patronage  of 
the  ordnance  point  out  the  bonus  for  the 
rehnquishmcnt  of  this  favourite  measure? 
Sucli  a  compromise  may  provide  for  in- 
dividuals ;  but  does  it  assure  the  defence 
of  the  country?  And  has  our  govern- 
ment sacrificed  to  so  paltry  an  object  its 
character  and  its  prospects  of  assistance 
from  this  important  reform,  at  the  mo- 
jnent  when  that  assistance  would  have 
been  most  valuable  ? 

The  writer  of  the  Inquiry  proceeds  to 
ask,  "  Siiould  the  peace  last  lor  ten  years, 
wliich  is  unfortunately  a  high  estimate, 
how  much  would  Enjiland  uain  in  her 
conunerce,  lier  finances,  her  colonial  and 
domestic  economy,  her  military  system, 
her  foreign  policy  ?  Ant!  France  too  would 
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gaiu  somewhat  in  several  of  these  paiti- 
culai-s."      Admirable  reasoning !      i^ng- 
land,  whose  commerce,   whose  finances, 
whose   colonial    policy    tiourish    in    war, 
would  then  gain    so   greatly   by   peace, 
while  France,  whose  trade  is  annihilated, 
and  whose  credit  is  extinct  in  war,  would 
gain  only  somexchat !     England,  who  dares 
not  in  peace  make  any  considerable  re- 
duction of  her  large  and  expensive  esta- 
blishments, would  then,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  impartial  writer,  gain  more  by  peace 
than  France,  who  dreads  no  enemy,  and 
who  holds  in  her  hands  the  scales  of  peace 
and  war  ! 

He  next  enquires  '•'  would  not  the  in- 
crease of  the  commerce  of  France  be  ut- 
terly incompatible  with  the  military  con- 
scription, the  most  formidable  feature  in 
her  present  aspect  ?"  I  answer,  the  effect 
of  peace,  and  of  extended  trade  is  un(iues- 
tionably  to  render  a  people  less  warlike  ; 
but  while  Bonaparte  lives,  or  while  the 
goveruraent  of  F'ance  shall  continue  to 
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be  supported  by  the  suonl,   avc  sliall  in 
vain  expect  the  reUnquiishnient  of  the  mi- 
litary conscription.      lie  asks,    "  Could 
their  nav\'  in  ten  or  even  twenty  years  of 
peace,  possibly  grow  up  so  as  to  match 
our  own  r"     Our  author  will  not,  I  pre- 
sume,   deny  that  Bonaparte  is  the  best 
jud;fe  of  the  resources  of  his  own  empire. 
Let  him  permit  me  to  refer   him  to  the 
celebrated  conversation  between  the  First 
Consul  and  Lord  Whitworth,  where  he 
will  find  that,  in  the  midst  of  tranquillity, 
thh  pacific  chief  was  immediately  to  com- 
plete his  army  to  480,000  men,   and  was 
confident  of  equalling  in  ten  years  that 
fleet  which  made  England  mistress  of  the 
seas. 

The  arguments  for  peace  in  the  Inquiry 
are  thus  equally  unfounded  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  worlv.  Peace,  says  the  au- 
thor, is  required  for  the  security  of  India. 
I  answer,  in  war  India  is  secure  from 
France,  and  in  peace  open  to  her  intrigues. 
An  interval  of  peace,  he  adds,  would  b^ 
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invaluable  for  Irelatul.  What  radical 
change,  wiiat  substantial  reform  can  we 
hazard  in  that  country,  during  an  infaxsil 
of  peace,  which  we  may  not  attempt  in 
war  ?  lie  demands  peace  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  our  military  economy  by  mini- 
sters who  no  sooner  come  into  office,  than 
in  defiance  of  former  pledges,  they  forego 
the  most  important  part  of  militaiy  im- 
provement ;  that  part  which  is  the  soul 
of  the  arm}',  and  which,  in  the  day  of 
trial,  will  be  decisive  of  the  safety  of  the 
country. 

Such  inconsistencies,  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  are  the  consequences  of  view- 
ing this  momentous  subject  only  on  one 
side;  of  making  a  question  of  party  of 
that  which  concerns — most  deeply  con- 
cerns the  whole  country ;  of  obeying  the 
bias  of  individual  feelings  in  a  matter 
where  such  feelings  should  have  no 
weight — in  a  matter,  where  more  than  in 
any  other,  the  most  scrupulous  investiga- 
tion of  circumstances,  the  most  calm  and 
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impartial    discussion  alone   ran   lead  to 
safe  conclusions. 


A  wiser  plan  would  be  to  weigii  the 
disjwsition  of  our  enemy  and  the  nature  of 
the  peace  we  may  expect ;  the  means 
which  our  success  may  have  given  us  of 
opposing,  by  the  conditions  of  a  treaty,  a 
barrier  to  his  ambition  ;  the  respective 
advantages  of  peace  or  war — not  of  war 
contrasted  with  a  secure  peace,  for  in  this 
there  can  be  no  question,  but  with  such  a 
peace  as  the  situation  and  disposition  of 
our  eneni)'  are  likely  to  afford  us. 

Of  Bonaparte's  disposition  there  can 
unfortunately  be  no  doubt.  The  settled 
purpose  of  his  soul  is  to  aim  at  universal 
empire.  Ho  pursues  this  object  with  un- 
de\  iating  constancy  in  j:)eace  and  in  war. 
He  advances  to  it  altcrnatclv  bv  force  of 
arms,  and  by  secret  intrigues.  He  main- 
tains in  peace  an  army  of  half  a  million 
of  men,  that  he  may  pursue  a  uniform 
course  of  encroachment,  and  reply  to  the 
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remonstrances    of    liis    neighbours,     by 
threats  of  immediate  war.     At  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  hberal  concessions  were  made 
to  him  in  order  to  afford  him  every  in- 
ducement for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
We  asked  to  retain  nothing  which  mii^ht 
injure  the  interests  or  wound  the  pride  of 
France.     \Vith  a  wise  and  moderate  ene- 
my, this  pohcy  would  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  permanent  tranquillity — with  a 
headstrong  tyrant,  it  was  the  signal  for 
new  aggressions.     The  interval  of  peace 
was  to  him  a  time  of  greater  activity,  of 
more  extensive  aggrandizement  than  the 
most  vigorous  war.     He  parcels  out  Ger- 
many,  he   incorporates    Piedmont   witli 
France,  he  enslaves  Switzerland,  he  sows 
the  seeds  of  war  in  India,  lie  plans  an- 
other perfidious  surrenderof  JVIalca,  and  a 
second  invasion  of  Egypt.     He  threatens 
to  exclude  England  from  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  he  orders 
the  construction  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line 
in  one  year.     His  own  harbours  he  shuts 
to  our  trade,  and  he  commissions  spies  to 
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survey  oui's.  And  in  tlie  midbt  of  these 
aggressions,  he  represents  him  self  to  Ku- 
rope  with  unparalleled  assurance  as  in- 
jured, because  our  ministry,  awakened  at 
la.st  to  liis  violence,  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  key  of  Egypt  and  of  India. 

The  lirst  wish  of  his  heart  was,  tliat 
Britain  should  have  joined  with  Fi-ancc 
in  conquering  and  oppressing  Europe. 
"  Two  such  countries,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  by  a  proper  understanding, 
mijiht  govern  the  world.  Had  he  not 
felt  our  enmity  on  every  occasion  since 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,"  (that  is,  had  we 
yielded  an  unqualified  obedience  to  what- 
ever he  thought  proper  to  demand), 
"  there  would  have  been  nothing  that 
he  would  not  have  done  to  prove  his  de- 
sire to  conciliate  ;  participation  in  iiulcm' 
nilies  us  xd/l  av  in  injiuenve  on  the  continent ; 
treaties  of  commerce  ;  in  short,  any  tiling 
that  could  have  given  sat i  taction  and 
have  testiiicd  his  friendship. "  lie  onc<' 
expected  tliat  Britain,  insatiable  of  con- 
quest   like    himself,    might    have    been 
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lemptcd  to  join  in  a  base  leaf^ue  against 
tlie  sacred  rights  of  nations ;   ^vhen,  after 
exhausting    our    strength    in    the   sub- 
jugation  of  Europe,  lie  would  have  bent 
his   utmost   efforts  to  subdue  ourselves. 
Awakened,  however,  from  this  delusion, 
his  present  scheme  is  to  overthrow  Bri- 
tain, and  in  her  the  rest  of  Europe.     He 
will  endeavour  to  attain  this  object  by  a 
gradual  progress,  similar  to  that  which 
led  to  the  completion  of  his  usurpation 
in  France.  Violence  and  fraud  combined, 
effected  his  appointment  to  the  consulate, 
at  first  for  a  limited  period.     In  the  third 
year  of  his  sway,  emboldened  by  a  suc- 
cessful career,  he  procures  his  nomination 
for  life.     In  the  fifth,  he  openly  lays  aside 
the  mask,  and  assumes  the  absolute  sove- 
reignty of  a  country  which  had  so  lately 
braved  utter  ruin  and  extinction  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.      Advanced  in  France 
to  the  plenitude  of  power,  and  secure  of 
its  duration,    his  ambition  now  takes  a 
different  range.     He  will  pursue  the  de- 
gradation of  Britain  with  tlie  same  com- 
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biiiation  of  artiiice  and  violence,  the  same 
unwearied  perseverance  which  has  led 
to  his  own  exaltation.  War  is  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  his  progress,  and 
he  therefore  desires  an  interval  of  peace. 

It  will  hardly  be  argued  tliat  the  out- 
line I  have  drawn  is  unauthorised,  or  that 
any  project,  however  extravagant,  which 
can  gratify  ambition,  may  not  with  justice 
be  ascribed  to  Bonaparte.  Tlys  un- 
governable passion  hurries  lilm  on,  not 
only  beyond  every  restraint  of  religion  or 
morality,  but  even  against  the  dictates  of 
policy.  Was  there  ever  an  act  of  wilder 
injustice  tlian  to  establish  a  sovereign  in 
Holland,  Avhere  royalty  is  proscribed  by 
the  concurrent  voice  of  every  party  ?  or 
to  introduce  two  kings  into  the  German 
empire,  a  measure  calculated  to  oft'end 
equally  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  same 
mind  which  planned  these  daring  inno- 
vations will  hope  to  eftect  our  expulsion 
from  India ;  to  wrest  from  us  the  sove- 
reignly of  the  seas  ;  to  dismember  Ireland 
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from   Britain  ;    and  even  dare  to  flatter 
itself  witli  the  hope  of  dictating  a  humi- 
liating treaty  hi  London.     The  man  who 
is  animated  towards  us  with  such  ran- 
corous hatred  is  endowed  with  talents,  to 
which  the  history  of  nations  scarcely  ex- 
hibits a  parallel  in  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
His    invention    supplies    expedients   for 
every  difficulty  ;  his  subtilty  has  deceived 
successively  every  enemy ;    Jiis  mind,   in- 
cessantly active,  renounces  all  relaxation, 
and  occupies  itself  with  perpetual  schemes 
of  ambition.    He  has  maintahied  himself, 
during  seven  years,  in  possession  of  that 
absolute  power  which  few  of  his  prede- 
cessors enjo)'ed    as   many  months.      He 
has  not  only  baffled  every  assault  from 
abroad  or  conspiracy  at  home,  but  he  has 
made  them  all  suijservient  to  his  aggran- 
dizement.    The  half  of  Europe  is  subject 
to  his  coutroul,  and  every  force,  except 
the  British  navy,  has  fled  before  him. 

Such  is  the>  power  and  the  disposition 
of  the  enemy  wiUi  whom  we  are  about  to 
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negotiate.  If  Mr.  Fox  flatter  himself 
that  any  display  of  confidence,  any  sur- 
render of  conquests,  Avill  induce  Bona- 
parte to  adopt  a  system  of  moderation 
and  of  real  peace,  he  is  most  egregiously 
mistaken.  The  experiment  has  already 
been  made  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  has 
failed.  It  can  never  be  sufficiently  urged 
that  peace  is  desired  by  him,  only  as  it 
will  furnish  more  vigorous  means  of  war. 
He  is  most  anxious  to  re-establish  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  France,  but 
with  v/hat  object  >  Is  it  to  promote  the 
general  happinc.s.s  of  his  subjects }  Are 
we  justified  to  ascribe  such  a  feeling  to 
him  who  poisons  iiis  sick  and  as.sassinates 
his  prisoners?  Certainly  not.  lie  de- 
sires peace  in  order  to  recruit  liis  finances 
and  his  navy.  A  soldier  in  the  cabinet 
as  in  the  field,  he  appreciates  every  thing 
by  its  utility  in  war  ;  and,  nuich  as  he  af- 
fects to  value  commerce,  \\c  shall. see  him 
in  the  midst  of  peace  continue  to  keep  half 
a  million  of  his  subjects  armed  and  ab- 
stracted from  the  pursuits  of  industry. 
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f.  After  having  considered  the  disposition 
of  our  enemy,  let  us  examine  the  relative 
situations  of  both  countries  in  war  and 
peace.  In  the  present  war,  the  balance 
of  advantages  is  in  every  respect  in  our  fa- 
vour. To  France,  war  with  Britain  has 
become  an  inglorious  and  a  hopeless  con- 
test. Her  fleets  have  either  been  de- 
stroyed and  captured,  or  are  accounted 
fortunate  if,  returning  from  a  fruitless  en- 
terprise, they  reach  their  own  harbours  in 
safety.  There  remains  only  the  hazard- 
ous attempt  of  invasion ;  an  attempt, 
which  although  much  less  impracticable 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  likely  to 
lead  in  its  progress  to  sharp  and  serious 
conflicts,  would  doubtless  end  in  our  trir 
umph,  and  complete  our  victorious  and 
preponderating  attitude.  To  Britain, 
war  against  France  has  been  a  series  of 
brilliant  successes.  It  is  in  our  allies  only 
that  we  have  experienced  misfortunes  ; 
with  the  termination  of  each  successive  co- 
alition, the  aspect  of  the  war  has  entirely 
changed.  France,  ii-resistible  by  land, 
N  2 
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becomes  inactive  and  languid  vlien  the 
operations  are  confined  to  sea.  England 
is  triumphant  on  the  ocean,  and  reaps 
all  the  dorv  of  the  active  warfare. 

The  advantages  of  a  peace  to  France 
are  incalculable.  It  will  relieve  her  from 
a  disastrous  contest,  it  will  restore  her 
colonies,  revive  her  expiring  commerce, 
recruit  her  exhausted  finances,  create  in- 
numerable seamen,  and  re-establish  her 
nav}'  in  its  former  splendour.  But  which 
of  theae  benefits  will  Kngland  reap  from  a 
termination  of  the  war  ?  Our  trade,  our 
finances,  and  our  navy,  are  ilourishing  be- 
yond example,  ^^'ill  our  security  be  in- 
creased by  peace,  or  our  burdens  co;isi- 
derably  lessened.^  In  former  times  the 
advantages  of  peace  were  solid  and  imme- 
diate. Fleets  and  armies  were  disbanded 
on  both  sides,  and  the  bin<kiis  of  war 
ceased  with  the  si<j;nature  of  the  definitive 
treaty.  At  present  there  can  be  no  im- 
portant reduction  of  our  war  establisli- 
jncnt.       A^'e    must  continue   armed   and 
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bear  the  burden  of  war  in  the  midst  of 
peace.  I  do  not  under-rate  the  advan- 
tages of  peace  to  us,  when  I  state  them  to 
be  comprised  in 

1 .  A  partial  reduction  of  public  expence  : 

2.  The  diminution  of  insurance,  and  other 

Avar  charges  on  our  trade  :  and, 

3.  If  a  satisfactory  treaty  of  commerce  be 
concluded,  a  more  free  communication 
with  the  continent. 

Whether  the  consequence  of  peace  will 
be  an  extension  of  our  trade  and  manu- 
factures, is  a  question  very  difficult  of 
solution.  By  the  majority  of  those  engaged 
in  them,  this  question  will  be  answered 
in  tiie  negative.  And  the  expected  im- 
provement of  our  finances  by  peace,  is 
evidently  much  overrated. 

So  deeply  are  a  very  numerous  part  of 
the  nation  impressed  with  the.se  consider- 
ations, that  they  are  disposed  to  adjourn 
the  question  of  peace  altogether,  until  a 
more     favourable    combination    of  cii- 
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cumstances,  when  we  may  lay  down  our 
arms  in  security,  and  reap,  undisturbed, 
the  blessings  of  tranquillity.  I  differ  from 
this  opinion  upon  the  important  ground 
that  our  continuance  at  war  will  not  ef- 
fect so  desirable  a  change.  War  will  keep 
us  secure,  but  offers  no  prospect  of  pro- 
ducing alteration  in  the  state  of  France. 
The  obvious  deduction  however  from  our 
present  situation  is  to  make  no  peace,  ex- 
cept on  terms  connnensuratc  with  our  pre- 
ponderance in  war  ;  terms  highly  advanta- 
geous to  us,  and  conducive  to  the  safety 
of  the  continent.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
weigh  those  terms,  and  define  them  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  possible. 

Mr.  Fox  in  urging  peace  a  twelvemonth 
ago  declared,  that  the  equitable  basis  of 
negotiation  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  those 
terms  with  which  we,  were  we  in  the 
enemy's  situation,  would  be  satisfied. 
This  argument  is  specious,  and  has  not,  I 
believe,  bt  en  answered.  Like  other  opi- 
nions, however,  of  the  Right  Honourable 
SecreLuiy,  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  in- 
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vestigatioii.     Great  Britain,  had  she  even 
the  power  of  France,  would  be  infinitely 
less  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  Europe 
than  that  restless  state.     Aforality  in  this 
country-,  among  private,  and    we    trust 
among  public  men  is  by  no  means  at  so 
low  an  ebb  as  with  the  giddy  people  of 
France  and  their  perjured  Ruler.    We  do 
not  negotiate  with  our  neighbours  to  de- 
ceive them,  or  persist  in  a  domineering 
controul,  after  declaring  their  indepen- 
dence by  solemn  treaties.     Had  Britain 
been  in  the  situation  of  France,  treaties 
so  advantaijeous  as  those  of  Luneville  and 
Amiens  would  never  have  been  violated 
by  the  wanton  excesses  of  ambition.     Has 
this  ambition  been  moderated  since  the 
period  when  we  were  compelled  to  a  rup- 
ture ?     Does  Bonaparte's  conduct,  either 
before  or  since  the  late  coalition,  justify 
us  in  shewing  again  that  confidence  which 
we  evinced  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and 
of  which  he   proved  himself  umvorthy  ? 
Intrigue  and  falsehood  have  always  been 
the  favourite  instruments  of  the  French 
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government,  but  these  weapons  ai-e 
wielded  at  present  with  an  assurance  and 
activity  beyond  all  former  example.  Bo- 
naparte as  far  surpasses  in  bold  and  syste- 
matic fraud  his  republican  predecessors, 
as  they  were  superior  to  the  old  govern- 
ment. INIr.  Fox's  rule,  therefore,  of  con- 
sidering fliat  a  just  basis  of  peace,  whicli 
Britain  in  the  situation  of  France  would 
deem  fair,  has  no  application  unless  the 
morality  of  the  respective  countries  un- 
derwent a  similar  interchange  with  their 
political  circumstances.  This  proposi- 
tion, while  it  is  disproved  by  reawn,  is 
falsified  by  experience,  for  the  tieaty  of 
Amiens  was  a  peace  on  Mr.  Fox's  princi- 
ples, in  all  their  latitude,  and  instead  of 
terminating  our  ditVerences  and  dis- 
quietudes, it  was  the  prelude  to  tenfold 
agitation. 

After  such  experience  of  restless  ambi- 
tion, after  a  state  of  perturbation  and 
anxiety  worse  than  Mar,  the  nation  will 
be  satisfied   with   no  treaty,    which  shall 
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not  contain  the  provisions  of  real  tran- 
quillity. Its  conditions  must  be  explicit 
and  incontrovertible.  We  must  not  again 
rely  on  the  professions  of  our  enemy,  or 
even  on  that  moderate  system  which  it  is 
his  interest  to  pursue.  ^V'e  must  lay  our 
account  witii  aii  insatiable  spirit  of  ajfgran- 
disement,  wliicli  will  explain  in  its  own 
favour  whatever  shall  not  be  clearly  de- 
lined,  and  will  seize  for  itself  whatever 
shall  not  be  occupied  by  us.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  in  capitulations  on  the  con- 
tinent, that  the  French  impose  upon  the 
credulity  of  those  with  whom  they  treat, 
bv  inserting  a  clause  that  "  Whenever 
the  conditions  of  surrender  appear  doubt- 
ful, their  interpretation  shall  be  in  favour 
of  the  inhabitants."  The  capitulation 
is  signed,  and  the  gates  opened  to  the 
French,  who  enter  and  violate  successively, 
un(kr  pretext  of  neccssifrj ,  every  stipulation 
they  have  made ! 

Tile  obvious  result  of  these  remarks  is, 
that  Mr.  Fox's  idea  of  placing  ourselves 
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in  the  enemy's  situation,  however  plausi- 
ble, is  neither  a  wise  nor  just  rule  of  con- 
duct for  Britain  towards  France,  because 
Britain  in  tlie  situation  of  France  (as  in 
every  other)  would  disdain  to  make  a 
treaty  which  she  tlid  not  mean  to  keep. 
Let  tile  Right  Honourable  Secretary  per- 
mit me  to  suggest  to  him  a  dift'erent  plan. 
In  the  overtures  to  negotiation,  let  iiim 
remember  that  Bonaparte  desires  peace 
at  present,  for  the  sake  of  breaking  it 
more  advantageously  hereafter  ;  that  war 
is  predominant  in  his  thoughts,  and  ag- 
grantlizcmcnt  by  fr^ud  or  force,  the  per- 
petual object  of  his  solicitude  ;  that  am- 
bition instead  of  being  satiated  by  snccess 
prej's  upon  his  mind,  and  "  i^rows  by 
what  it  feeds  on."  In  the  progress  of  the 
treaty,  let  IVIr  Fox  be  prepared  for  a  tlis- 
play  of  the  most  consummate  artiiicc.  In 
1803,  wlien  Bonaparte  considered  oui;, mi- 
nistry timid  and  spiritless,  threats  were 
his  favouiite  weapons.  He  menaced  us 
in  his  message  to  the  councils;  in  Jiiscom- 
nnnikations  to  Lord  \V|iitwortli  ;   in  his 
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appeals  through  Andreossi.  But  wlicn 
we  had  defied  his  tlireats,  and  dared  him 
to  the  conflict,  he  adopts  a  dift'erent  tone. 
In  his  overture  for  peace  in  January  1805, 
he  assails  our  iiumanity,  and  aftects  to  ex- 
tol as  of  incalculable  value,  those  Indian 
conquests,  which  he  well  knew  were  barren 
glories.  To  Mr.  Fox  he  will  represent 
liimself  as  aggrieved  by  preceding  admi- 
nistrations, as  unjustly  attacked,  and  as 
anxious  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  so  in- 
estimable a  blessing  as  peace.  In  his 
communications  with  this  country,  he 
will  pretend  congratulations  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  ministry,  "  estimable 
by  their  illumination,"  while  at  the  same 
hour  he  instructs  his  emissaries  to  seek 
access  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  endeavour 
to  detach  that  court  from  our  alliance,  by 
traducing  Mr,  Fox  as  the  most  fickle  of 
men,  as  absorbed  in  interests  purel}'^  Eng- 
lish, and  an  enemy  to  the  co-operation  of 
Britain  and  Russia. 

If  our  ministry  be  actuated  b}^  these 
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impressions,  as  we  trust  for  the  sake  of 
Britain  and  of  Europe  that  they  are,  they 
will  not  ofter  to  Bonaparte  those  condi- 
tions which  tliey  would  themselves  ex- 
pect, were  they  in  the  situation  of  the 
enemy.  Thcv  will  not  disband  our  vic- 
torious fleets  before  they  obtain  stipula- 
tions calculated  to  prevent  the  further 
progress  of  usurpation  on  tiie  continent  ; 
they  will  not  relinquish  those  means  of  se- 
curitv  for  ourselves  wiiich  we  now  hold  ; 
they  will  make  no  allowance  for  vague 
assurances  of  pacific  disposition,  but  they 
"Hill  give  to  ever)'  article  of  the  treaty  that 
explicit  and  indisputable  shape  which  is 
indisj-jcnsable  with  an  enemy  devoid  of 
faith  and  justice. 

The  evils  of  war  and  advantages  of 
peace,  as  already  observed,  are  so  greatly 
on  the  side  of  France,  that  she  should  ac- 
count no  sacrifice,  except  her  honour,  too 
gix'at  to  obtain  them.  ^V'e  have  conquered 
from  her  and  from  Holland,  Pondicherry, 
St.  Lucia,  'lobaijo,  Svninam,  Dcmerara, 
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Essequebo,  Berbice,  and  the  Cape ;  we 
have  destroyed  her  navy,  and  made  pri- 
soners the  flower  of  her  seamen.  Against 
all  these  acquisitions  France  has  to  place 
only  Hanover,  so  unjustly  occupied  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  she  should  be  al- 
lowed to  introduce  it  into  the  scale  of 
equivalents.  The  continuance  of  the  war 
promises  to  be  equally  in  our  favour. 
^Ve  cause  to  France  incalculable  depri- 
vations; while  the  sum  of  her  injur}-  to  us 
consists  in  petty  depi'edations  on  our 
trade,  and  in  the  threat  of  invasion.  Of 
invasion  hardly  any  one  doubts  that  the 
issue  would  be  favourable  to  us  ;  and  no 
minister  Avill  alledge  the  desire  of  averting 
it  as  an  argument  for  peace.  France 
challenged  us  to  the  combat  by  denying 
that  we  were  able  single  handed  to  with- 
stand her.  We  accepted  the  defiance — 
we  have  fought  and  conquered. 

Wliile  the  advantas^es  of  war  are  thus 
entirely  on  our  side,  the  benefits  of  peace 
are  nearly  in  the  same  degree  on  the  side 
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of  the  enemy.  No  wonder  that,  in  such 
a  situation,  there  should  be  many  who 
ur^e  a  continuance  of  war  until  circum- 
stances justify  the  expectation  of  greater 
tranquiUit}^  in  peace  ;  especially  as  our 
finances,  wliich  have  been  represented  as 
our  weak  side,  are,  in  consequence  of  the 
powerful  operation  of  the  sinking  fund, 
ill  a  state  of  extraordinary  prosperity — 
in  such  a  state  that,  although  last  year 
was  extremely  expensive,  the  addition  to 
the  national  debt,  after  deducting  the 
amount  discharged  by  the  sinking  fund, 
was  only  ten  millions  ;  a  sum  less  than 
one-fiftieth  of  the  a^^re^ate,  and  not 
equal  to  the  actual  yearly  diminution  of 
our  debt  by  the  progressive  depreciation 
of  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  peace  is  recom- 
mended by  iiumanity;  by  the  prosjxrct  of 
a  reduction  (partial  indeed)  of  our  bur- 
dens ;  and  more  immediately  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  continuance  of  hostilities 
ii  not   likely  to  lead  to  that  change  of 
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Circumstances  which  will  assure  our  tran- 
quillity. An  enlightened  and  impartial 
view  of  our  situation  will  induce  this  in- 
fei'ence  :  That  peace  is  preferable  to  war, 
if  peace  can  be  obtained  on  tlje  terms  we 
have  a  right  to  demand. 


Of  the  Terms  of  Peace, 

Were  we  to  make  peace  for  ourselves 
alone,  without  desiring  any  stipulation  in 
favour  of  the  continent,  we  should  be  en- 
titled not  only  to  the  cession  in  sovereignty 
of  all  we  have  conquered,  but  to  further 
sacrifices  from  France  and  her  allies. 
They  have  no  prospect  of  either  taking 
any  of  our  settlements,  or  of  re-capturing 
any  of  their  own.  To  us  the  way  is  cleared 
for  further  conquests.  Hanover  is  all  the 
enemy  can  offer  in  return ;  and  no  one 
■will  maintain  that  the  restoration  of 
Hanover  is  of  equal  importance  to  us  as 
the  cessation  of  disastrous  war  to  France, 
In  order,  howevei',  to  ameliorate  tlie  con- 
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(lit ion  of  the  continent,  we  are  willini^ 
both  to  tbrejj;o  the  Huttering  pio'^pe^t  ot* 
successful  hostilit\%  and  to  restore  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  conquests. 

A  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  continent 
it  is  obvious  would  lead  only  to  fresh  dis- 
asters, and  to  the  further  aggrandizement 
of  France.  It  is  equally  apparent  that 
the  safet}-,  nay  the  existence  of  every 
power  in  Kurope  which  yet  retains  a 
portion  of  independence,  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  a  deep  impression  of  its 
danger  from  France,  by  a  wise  and  dili- 
gent improvement  of  its  resources,  and 
by  the  cultivation  of  confidential  inter- 
course with  every  state  which  is  not  under 
the/  cuntroiil  of  the  common  enemy. 
Austria  can  derive  her  safety  ouly  from 
a  radical  amelioration  of  her  whole  sys- 
tem. Let  Prussia,  less  fertile  in  resources, 
less  lirni  in  the  attachment  of  her  subjects, 
beware  of  throwing  mure  weight  into  the 
hands  of  a  power  of  which  she  may  be- 
come the  next  victim.    Even  Russia  must 
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double  the  number  of  her  gallant  soldiers, 
and  the  energies  of  lier  vast  empire,  to 
retain  at  present  any  share  of  influence  in 
the  commoinvealth  of  Europe,  or  to  pre- 
vent her  trembling  hereafter  before  that 
power  which  may  attack  her  after  laying 
the  intervening  states  prostrate  at  her 
feet. 

While  we  deprecate  the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities on  the  continent,  we  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  an  adherence  to  continental 
interests  in  a  negotiation  with  France. 
Endangered,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  by 
lier  fatal  preponderance,  our  common 
safety  can  be  found  only  in  those  pro- 
visions which,  obtained  by  sacrifices  on 
our  part,  shall  arresther  career  of  aggres- 
sion against  weaker  states.  Such  has  in 
general  been  the  policy  of  this  country : 
a  policy  equally  wise  and  generous  ;  and 
which,  if  at  present  boldly  urged  and 
stedfastly  persisted  in,  will  procure  us 
not  only  honourable  terms  of  peace,  but 
conditions  of  substantial  security  for  our- 
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selves  and  our  allies.  Let  no  considera- 
tion detach  us  in  negotiation  iVoni  Russia. 
Kussia,  the  only  independent  power  on 
the  continent,  represents,  in  conjunction 
with  Britain,  the  commonwealth  of  Eu- 
rope aj^ainst  France.  Were  we  to  treat 
separately,  our  artful  enemy  might  offer 
to  each  more  tempting  conditions,  but 
our  union  and  lirmness  alone  can  success- 
fully a.ssertthc  cause  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
cure for  us  the  grounds  of  solid  peace. 

By  the  acquisition  of  all  Italy,  and 
especially  of  ^'enctian  Dalmatia,  France 
has  opened  a  direct  road  to  the  heart  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  On  the  importance 
of  Venice,  and  her  territory,  let  us  consult 
the  author  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
the  Nation.  "  The  commerce  of  Venice 
(Iocs  not  occupy  at  present  less  than  -iOU 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Venice 
alone.  In  its  better  days  the  nund>er  of  these 
was  tenfold.  The  naval  arsenal  of  that 
city  istamous,  and  the  neighbouring  har- 
bours perl'ectly  well  adaptetl  to  the  pur- 
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poses  of  trade.  The  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
with  the  islands,  possesses  more  fine  ports 
with  strong  fortifications,  than  any  in  the 
world.  Nona,  Zara,  Sebenico,  Trau, 
Spalatro,  Castel  Nuovo,  Matero,  Lesina, 
Covcyra,  are  but  a  few  of  the  harbours 
impregnable  to  attack,  and  commanding 
every  commercial  advantage,  which  have 
now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Cisalpine 
and  its  masters.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
state  how  prodigious  an  accession  of  trade 
and  force  this  must,  in  a  short  time,  se- 
cure to  France  ;  and  how  paramount  it 
must  render  her  superiority  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Whether  we  now  attempt  to 
defend  Sicily,  or  avert  the  downfal  of 
Turkey  and  the  seizure  of  Egypt,  we 
shall  feel  the  consequences  of  the  treaty 
of  Presburg  in  every  o^ieration  of  the 
war." 

After  publishing  to  the  country  so  for- 
midable a  representation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Venice  and  Dalmatia,  our  mini- 
stry cannot  fail,  in  their  negotiations,  to 
o2 
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be  actuated  by  the  necessity  of  a  barrier 
in  this  direction  against  J'rance.  In  the 
projected  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  Bonaparte  will  not  now  be  con- 
tented with  Egypt  as  his  share.  lie  will 
desire  to  add  Greece  to  Egypt,  and  Al- 
bania to  Greece.  His  order  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  Russian  shipping  is  like  his 
discharge  of  the  Russian  prisoners  last 
Avar,  the  first  of  a  series  of  insidious  steps 
by  which  he  expects  to  blind  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg  to  his  ambition,  and  to  lure 
her  to  participate  in  liis  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement. He  will  tempt  Russia  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  partition  of 
Turkey,  by  ofteriiig  her  Constantinople 
antl  the  heart  of  the  empire,  pretending  to 
desire  for  himself,  at  firs-t,  only  the  mari- 
time part  ;  he  will  flatter  himself,  with  his 
characteristic  perfidy,  that  Russia  having, 
by  aiding  in  this  nefarious  design,  become 
embroiled  with  Britain,  he  will  have  the 
means  of  expelling  her  from  her  new  ac- 
quisitions ;  and  that  seizing  for  himself  the 
whole  of  Turkey,  he  will  insure  the  acqui- 
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cscence  of  Russia  in  his  future  usurpa- 
tions by  the  threats  of  immediate  war — 
threats  by  which  he  has  long  overawed 
Austria,  and  by  which  he  vainly  thought 
to  intimidate  Britain. 

It  is  therefore  the  part  of  Britain  to 
rouse  the  jealousy  of  Russia  on  the  side  of 
Turke}^  and  not  only  to  confirm  to  her 
the  retention  of  Corfu,  but  to  stipulate 
to  her  the  possession  of  such  a  barrier  on 
the  side  of  Turkey  against  Dalmatia,  as 
shall  enable  her  to  withstand  either  the 
secret  intrigues  or  the  open  violence  of 
France. 

jMalta  is  now  less  necessary  to  France, 
but  doubly  important  to  Great  Britain, 
It  is  no  longer  required  by  Bonaparte  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  Egypt,  but  is  indis- 
pensable to  Britain  as  a  central  station, 
from  which  to  detach  her  squadrons  in 
order  to  assert,  in  conjunction  with  Russia, 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  or  to 
impede  its   downfal,  should   Russia,  se- 
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diiced  by  the  perfidious  intrigues  of 
France,  concur  in  the  base  partition. 
Malta  therefore  must  be  ceded  to  Britain, 
for  we  can  intrust  it  to  the  honoin-  and 
courage  of  a  British  garrison  alone.  Since 
the  acquisition  of  Venice  and  DaUnatia 
to  France,  the  cession  ot"  Malta  is  no 
longer  so  important  a  sacrifice  on  her  part 
as  formerly.  ^V  c  are  therefore  not  only 
entitled  to  its  retention,  but  justified  in 
considering  that  its  cession  by  no  means 
affords  us  an  equal  degree  of  satisfaction 
and  security,  as  it  would  have  done  previ- 
ous to  the  late  conquests  of  France. 
While  the  cession  of  Malta  to  liritain  is 
therefore  indispensable,  it  by  no  means 
supersedes  either  the  necessity  or  the  jus- 
tice of  a  further  barrier  au;ainst  France  to 
be  held  by  Russia  on  the  side  of  Dalmatia. 

The  cession  of  Malta  having  long  been 
the  point  of  honour  between  France  and 
Fngland,  it  is  important  that  it  shunld  be 
couched  in  the  terms  kast  olTensive  to 
Fiance.     It  coukl  either  be  provided  for 
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by  a  secret  article,  or,  if  it  be  deemed 
better  to  insert  it  at  once  into  the  body 
of  the  -treaty,  it  could  be  accompanied  by 
an  enumeration  of  the  late  acquisitions  of 
France,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  in  its 
real  li<2;ht — not  of  a  concession,  but  of  an 
equivalent. 

Tiie  retention  of  the  Cape  is  obviously 
dictated  by  the  avowed  designs  of  France 
upon  India.  Tiie  Cape  is  highly  import- 
ant to  our  trade  ;  it  is  the  intermediate 
climate  to  season  our  troops  to  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  India  ;  the  station  from  which 
Ave  can  threaten  jNIaui  itius  when  the  am- 
bition of  France  again  forces  us  into  war ; 
above  all,  tiie  retention  of  the  Cape  is 
imperiously  required  bj'^  the  absolute 
subjection  of  Holland  to  France.  If  you 
restore  the  Cape  to  Holland,  you  make 
it  a  depot  to  France  for  the  assemblage 
of  armaments  against  India, 

The  situation  of  our  unfortunate  ally; 
the  king  of  Naples,  calls  for  our  assist- 
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ance.  If  we  cannot  restore  him  tn  his 
throne,  let  us  afford  him  a  testimony  of 
our  fidelity,  and  procure  if  possible  some 
alleviation  of  his  calamities. 

,  These  considerations  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  peace.  Britain  on  con- 
dition of  retaining  Malta  and  the  Cajie, 
which  no  power  can  wrest  from  her,  will 
forego  the  advantages  of  a  state  of  war 
which  is  every  where  successful,  and  sub- 
mit to  that  increase  of  strength  in  France 
and  her  allies,  which  will  be  the  speedj 
consequence  of  peace.  She  will  restore 
all  her  other  conquests  and  acknowledge 
the  past  changes  on  the  continent,  pro- 
vided France  give  up  Hanover,  consent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Russian  barrier 
on  the  side  of  Dalmalia,  and  give  assur- 
ance that  no  more  changes  in  the  state 
of  Europe  shall  be  attempted. 

The  treaty  of  Amiens  does  not  aftord 
a  valid  argument  against  these  conditions. 
It  is  an  example  indeed  of  less  satisfactorj' 
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terms  obtained  under  an  equally  favour- 
able combination  of  circumstances.  But 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  is  now  acknowledged 
to  have  been  a  compact  in  terms  altogether 
inadequate  to  our  just  demands.  At  that 
time  the  nation,  weary  of  war,  expected  to 
enjoy  in  peace  the  blessings  of  tranquillitj'. 
A  pacific  ministry,  anxious  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  country,  and  conceiving  that 
"to  render  Bonaparte  moderate,  it  was  only 
required  to  set,  on  our  part,  an  example  of 
moderation,  made  concessions  evidently  in- 
consistent with  our  just  rights,  and,  as  the 
event  proved,  impolitic  in  their  operation. 
Nothing  could  justify  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
but  the  expectation  that  it  would  lead  to 
complete  and  permanent  tranquillity.  Bo- 
naparte has  taught  us,  that  to  yield  to  him 
is  not  the  way  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an 
object.  Once  deceived,  let  us  beware  of  again 
buying  our  experience  at  so  dear  a  rate. 

I-ord  Grenville  will  subscribe,   without 
hesitation,  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  treaty 
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of  Amiens;  but  there  is  another  feature  iii 
our  situation,  to  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  request  his  Lordship's  attention.  If  his 
Lordship  continue  to  attach  as  much  im- 
portance to  continental  co-operation  as  he 
lately  did,  he  will  deem  the  cessation  of 
that  co-operation,  and  the  impossibility  of 
its  renewal,  a  strong  argument  for  peace. 
I  have  already  admitted,  that  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  effortsof  Britain  alone, 
confined  as  thej'  necessarily  are  to  the  sea, 
and  operating  on  distant  parts  of  the  French 
empire,  can  efl'ect  any  alteration  in  its  in- 
terior. But  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  all 
the  victories  of  France  have  proceeded  from 
her  enemies  vainly  persisting  in  the  hope  to 
assail  her  by  land  with  eftect.  We  had 
to  act  our  jxirt  by  sea,  and  we  r\lnne  have 
performed  it  with  success.  In  t!  o  years  of 
continental  operations,  these  successes  have 
been  clouded  by  the  disasters  of  our  alliesi 
but  when  wo  have  been  left  alone  in  the 
struggle,  they  have  shone  forth  with  undi- 
minished lustre.    In  i  797  the  Kmperor  of 
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Germany  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  our 
alliance,  and  the  lot  of  Britain,  it  was  pre- 
dicted, would  be  either  an  immediate  in- 
vasion, or  a  humiliating  peace.  We  replied 
to  these  gloomy  presages  by  the  victory  of 
the   Nile.     In    1799  Austria,    reanimated, 
took  up  arms,   and  although  at  first  emi- 
nently successful,  was  in  the  succeeding 
year  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  superi- 
ority of  herrival.  Britain,  become  again  the 
only  object  of  the  vengeance  of  France, 
achieves,unaided, the  victory  of  Copenhagen, 
and  the  conquest  of  Egypt.    In  1S03,  Bona- 
parte re-echoes  the  vulgar  opinion,  in  defy- 
ing   us    to    contend    single-handed   with 
France.     We  have  again  decided  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  how  complete  would  have  been 
our  triumph,  and  the  disgrace  of  France, 
had  our  victories  not  been  clouded  by  the 
disasters  of  the  continent ! 

In  the  present  state  of  France,  the  eftbrts 
of  the  universe  against  her,  by  land,  would 
be  unavailing.    Our  safety  and  superiority 
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are  assured  by  her  inability  to  attack   us 
otherwise  than  with  troops  weakehedand  di- 
vided by  the  obstructions  to  their  passage 
by  sea.    In  contemplating  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  Britain  and  France,  the  mind,  over- 
come by  the  disasters  of  Austria,  views  Bri- 
tain as  vanquished  by  the  humiliation  of  her 
ally.     But  Austria  has  already  paid,   and 
dearly  paid,  the  price  of  peace.   That  ques- 
tion is  therefore  at  rest,  and  it  remains  for 
Britain  to  exact  in  her  turn,  from  France 
and  her  allies,  the  price  of  cessation  from 
successful  hostility.     By  sea,  France  is  at 
present  as  completely  humbled  as  when 
Britain  dictated  peace  in  1763.    She  is  now 
indeed  all-powerful  on  the  continent,  but 
that  power  to  us  who  have  defied  it,    can 
cause  no  intimidation.     The  just  effect  of 
a  sense  of  that  power  on   our  negotiation 
should  be,  that  we  avoid  all  haughtiness, 
while  we  adhere  the  more  firmly  to  those 
demands  of  security  which  her  preponder- 
ance renders  indispensable.     Let  us  ofi'er 
accordingly  the   restoration  of  every  con- 
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quest  we  have  made  from  France  herself, 
and  confine  our  acquisitions  to  a  partial  re- 
tention of  the  possessions  of  her  allies. 

The  cessation  of  continental  war  neces- 
sarily reduces  the  contest  to  maritime  ope- 
rations.    In  these  the  discovery  of  the  plan 
of  forcing  the  enemy  to  close  action,    by 
breaking  the  line,  has  doubled  our  former 
superiority.     It  puts  an  end  to  all  evasive 
manoeuvres,    and  leads  promptly  to  that 
direct  trial  of  skill  and  courage,  in  which 
it  seems  the  birth-right  of  our  countrymen 
to  be  irresistible.    A  French  fleet  cannot 
now,  as  formerly,  get  away  after  exchang- 
ing a  few  broadsides;   they  have  now   no 
alternative,  but  to  sacrifice  half  their  ships, 
or  come  to  a  general  engagement.     The  re- 
sult of  a  battle  is  no  longer  the  capture  of  a 
few  vessels,  but  the  almost  entire  annihila- 
tion of  the  enemy's  squadron.    The  ac- 
cessions of  strength  to  France  by  land,  great 
as  they  have  been,  are  equalled  by  the  in- 
crease of  our  naval  ascendancy  ;    and  were 
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the  fleets  of  Europe  to  assail  us  with  united 
strength,  the  result  would  be  to  us  a  series 
of  brilHant  victories.  No  proposition  there- 
fore can  be  more  radically  erroneous,  than 
that  Britain  must  make  peace  because  the 
continent  is  unable  to  co-operate  with  her. 

Every  view  of  our  situation  justifies  the 
demand  of  favourable  conditions.  The 
sentiments  of  the  country  are  in  unison 
w  ith  this  opinion,  and  to  yield  to  the  enemy 
will  cause  the  downfal  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

Having  answered  that  part  of  the  In- 
quiry which  contains  so  strong  a  recom- 
mendation of  peace,  and  given  an  outline  of 
the  conilitions  on  which,  or  on  equivalent 
terms  alone,  we  ought  to  disarm,  it  remains 
to  enquire  into  the  probability  of  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  at  the  present 
juncture. 
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Of  the  Prospects  of  Peace. 

Bonaparte  will  be  the  principal  actor  on 
the  scene  of  negotiation,  and  it  is  important 
to  describe  him  in  this  character.  He  has 
made  repeated  overtures  for  peace,  accom- 
panied by  professions  of  humanity,  in 
which  it  would  be  a  satire  on  the  credulity 
of  an\'  one  to  suppose  that  he  was  consi- 
dered sincere.  As  well  might  we  deem 
him  impressed  with  the  belief  of  our  sacred 
religion  because  he  has  found  its  re-esta- 
blishment in  France  conducive  to  his  po- 
pularity, or  consider  him  a  convert  to  Ma- 
homet, because  in  Egypt  he  proclaimed 
himself  a  prophet,  and  the  destroyer  of 
Christianity. 

We  may  predict  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  confidence  the  conduct  he  will  hold. 
In  his  overtures  and  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  communications,  while  general  terms 
only  are  used,  we  shall  find  him  disposed  to 
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promise  every  thinj^.  But  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  actual  conditions,  where  the 
explicit  nature  of  the  terms  uill  prevent 
the  possibility  of  subterfuge,  we  shall  ex- 
perience nothing  but  obstinacy  and  delay. 
When  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to  Paris 
in  i  796,  the  Directory  ap;reed  to  treat  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  cessions  j  an  admission 
which  they  afterwards  qualified  by  the 
very  temperate  and  consistent  declaration, 
that  they  would  listen  to  no  proposals  con- 
trary to  the  constitution,  the  treaties,  and 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Republic; 
namely,  that  constitution  by  which  the 
chief  part  of  their  acquisitions  was  annexed 
to  France,  while  the  remainder  were  erected 
into  republics  dependent  on  her ;  and  those 
treaties,  by  which  they  had  guaranteed  to 
Spain  and  Holland  the  restitution  by  Britain 
of  all  her  conquests. 

If  we  urge  the  necessity  of  security  to 
Britain  on  account  of  the  immense  increase 
of  the  French  dominions,  Bonaparte   will 
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affect  to  consider  our  visionary  concjuests 
in  India  as  equivalent  to  his  solid  acqui- 
sitions in  Europe.  Conscious  that  Russia 
has  taken  nothing  for  herself  in  Europe, 
he  will  fabricate  tales  of  aggression  against 
Persia.  When  we  aliedge  the  subjection 
of  Holland  and  Italy  to  France,  he  will 
consider  us  as  answered  by  the  statutes  of 
his  venal  senate,  which  stipulate  that  those 
crowns  shall  never  be  united  on  the  same 
head  as  t!ie  diadem  of  France,  as  if  thev 
were  not  substantially  provinces  of  the 
same  empire.  A^'hen  v,e  demand  to  retain 
a  part  of  our  conquests,  he  will  argue  his 
own  moderation  in  demanding  cessions  from 
Austria  not  for  himself  but  for  his  allies ; 
tis  it  a  politic  appropriation  rendered  these 
acquisitions  less  dangerous  to  Europe. 
And  when  we  mention  a  barrier  aij-an^^t 
further  encroachments,  he  will  ha\e  the 
confidence  to  appeal,  as  he  did  in  1803, 
to  his  knonn  pacific  disposition,  and  af- 
fect to  treat  the  suspicion  of  ambition  as 
an  indignity. 

If  we  yield  in  any  one  important  point,  wc 
p 
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shall  find  him  altoofther  intractable  hi 
every  other.  Have  -vve  forgotten  the  de- 
lays and  artifices  he  practised  at  Amiens  ? 
Even  then  it  was  necessary  to  threaten 
and  to  ef|uip  armaments,  in  order  to  make 
him  agree  to  the  few  sacrifices  Me  required 
in  a  tJ-eaty  so  highly  favourable  to  him. 
In  negotiation  wiih  Bonaparte  there  is  only 
one  eflectual  plan  to  be  followed  :  Let  our 
terms  be  explicit,  our  language  direct  and 
firm.  Ofii-r,  in  concurrence  with  Russia, 
a  peace  on  such  conditions  as  our  success 
justifies,  and  the  security  of  Britain  and 
of  Europe  demands.  1  ender  him  a  treaty 
on  these  conditions  with  the  one  hand, 
while  in  the  other  you  hold  the  alternative 
of  war.  Adhere  to  these  terms  with  in- 
flexible firmness — a  firmness  equally  re- 
mote from  haughtiness  as  from  submission. 
He  will  alternately  storm  and  flatter ;  but 
Ave  must  desj)ise  his  threats,  l>eware  of  hie 
nriitices,  and  refute  his  sophistry.  (h\x 
claims  are  just  and  our  means  ample 
for  their  attainment.  We  ask  to  tlcprive 
J' ranee .  of  nothing,  but   to  stipulate  pro- 
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lection  and  tranquillity  for  ourselves.  A 
manly  perseverance  will  attain  our  end. 
The  war  can  be  conducted  only  by  sea, 
Und  it  is  our's  to  rule  the  ocean.  Bona- 
parte, convinced  that  we  are  neither  to  be 
overreached  nor  intimidated,  will  relinquish 
the  hopeless  contest,  and  seek  a  more  solid 
glory  in  peace. 

Those  who  are  sanguine  of  an  immediate 
pacification,  and  found  their  belief  upon 
Mr.  Fox's  k.no\\n  sentunentS)  overrate  both 
his  inclination  tor  peace  and  the  extent  of 
his  influence.  Mr.  Fox,  when  in  o]3position 
to  a  warlike  administration,  expressed  more 
ardour  for  peace  in  the  heat  of  debate  tlian 
it  is  likely  he  will  feel  in  the  calm  delibe- 
lation  of  the  cabinet.  His  official  com- 
munications must  have  at  last  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  perfidious  policy  of  Bonaparte, 
and  his  declaration  in  regard  to  Hanover 
announces  not  only  that  his  Majesty  will 
never  consent  to  Jts  relinquishment,  but 
tha]t  he  will  accept  of  no  equivalent  for  its 
cession. 

p2 


AVtrc  the  sentimentn  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  even  as  pacific  as 
many  believe,  it  is  no  compliment  to  a4-] 
ministration  to  consider  these  sentiments  as- 
imperative  on  the  cabinet.  ]\lr.  Fox  regU'- 
latts  India  and  Ireland,  because,  in  tin; 
partition  of  influence,  these  important 
branches  are  assi»;ned  to  his  party ;  but  he 
is  not  therefore  the  arbiter  of  peace  and 
■war  to  the  British  empire.  This  question 
involves  not  the  appointment  of  f/iends, 
but  the  salvation  of  the  country ;  and  in  a 
matter  of  so  hi^h  interest,  the  country  is 
represented  not  by  the  secretary  for  for»'ij2;n 
aft'airs,  but  by  the  united  cabinet.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  vulgar  only  to  suppose,  tliat 
because  the  dls|iatches  proceed  trom  the 
secretary's  oftice,  they  bear  the  stamp  ex- 
clusively of  his  sentiments. 

Let  us  in(juire  the  dispositions  of  the 
men  who  nuist  be  consulted,  as  well  as  jNIr. 
i"o.\,  on  the  present  occasion.  Lords  Cren- 
ville,  Spencer,  ;mtl  Fitzwiiliaui,  along  with 
Mr.  \^  indham,   have  alwavs  been  the  ad- 
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Tocates  of  war.  Lord  Siclmouth  has  been 
taught  in  a  severe  school,  and  will  not  again 
lightly  concur  in  another  treaty  of  Amiens, 
Lord  Greiiville  is  so  decidedly  pledged  to 
the  country,  that  we  should  be  justified  to 
dread  the  conclusion  of  no  hasty  or  inade- 
quate treaty  witliout  the  signal  of  his  Lord- 
ship's resignation.  Flexibility  is  not  his 
character,  and  it  is  very  generally  l)elieved 
that  the  real  cause  of  tlie  dissolution  pf 
administration  in  the  spring  of  180J,  was 
an  incompatibility  of  sentinjent  jo.n  this 
most  important  subject,  l)etween  his  Lord- 
ship and  Mr.  Pitt.  Such  has  long  been 
the  current  report,  and  the  conduct  of  these 
statesmen  in  the  sequel,  when  each,  detached 
from  administration,  spo);e  his  individual 
sentiments,  has  given  it  an  authority  supe- 
rior to  report.  If  this  cause  therefore  pro- 
duced a  dissolution  of  minih:try,  when  his 
TiOrdship  was  joined  with  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
companion  of  iils  life,  the  friend  of  hU 
bosom,  how  much  more  is  it  likelj-  to  oc- 
casion a  similar  etlect,  when  acting  with 
^W.  Fox,  with  whom  his  connexion   i?  of 
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yesterday,  unsanctioned  liy  conrormitv  ot' 
political  ideas  or  by  con<];pnialitv  of  per.'sonal 
feeling.': — a  connexion  equally  hollow  in  its 
origin  and  precarious  in  its  tenure- — 
prompted  in  its  commencement  hy  motives 
unworthy  of  distinguished  statesmen,  and 
evincing  in  its  course,  a  contrariety  of 
vieMs  equallv  PubAcrsiAC  of  the  harmony 
and  the  ijeiTsmncncy  of  administration — a 
connexion  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  detached 
his  Lordship  from  the  illustrious  character 
we  have  latel}'  lost,  i\nd  which  at  this 
moment  of  doubt  and  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  most  important  negotiation,  is  the 
only  obstacle  that  prevents  the  nation  from 
reposing  an  unlimited  tru5«'t  in  liis  Lordship, 
and  awaiting  the  issue  Avffh  confklencc  and 
tranquillity. 

The  advorntcs  of  liie  present  ministry 
alledge  that  Mr.  Foxr  and  Lord  GrenvilhS 
before  agreeing  to  ac\  together,  must  have 
had  the  fullest  and  mo^t  satisfactory  ex- 
planations en  every  impoitTmt  topic*,  es- 
pecially, they  add,  in  regard  to  peace,  the 
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most  interestintj  ot"  all.  A\  ill  these  "cntle- 
men  uiKkrtakc  to  dctlne  the  nature  of  the 
explanations  which  produced  this  sudden 
harmony  ?  A\  hether  the  one  had  ihe  conde- 
8CC  nsioa  to  relinquish  his  senllments  ///  fofo, 
and  generously  adopt  those  ot  his  new  iricnd, 
or  whether,  rivalling  each  other  in  courtesv, 
they  met  halfway  at  the  altar,  and  cemented 
die  heterogeneous  league  by  mutual  sacri- 
fices. I'heir  apologists  omit  also  to  notice 
fhe  alacrity  with  \yhich  certain  statesmen 
out  of  place  are  disposed  to  agree  in  any 
plan  which  may  give  to  the  country  tlie 
benefit  of  their  services ;  an  alacrity  so 
powerful  in  the  present  instance  as  to  over- 
come at  once  the  deep-rooted  oyijeclions  of 
a  whole  life  of  variance.  It  is  highly  pror 
bable  that  no  explanation  whatever  took 
place  between  those  eminent  statesmen, 
except  in  those  gcnend  terms  in  which 
men  will  seldom  differ  on  any  occasion, 
and  never  when  they  pursue  with  aridity 
a  mutual  object.  Had  they  entered  into 
a  strict  investigation  of  their  respective 
sentiments,  it  is  as   improbable  that  fhey 
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would  e\er  have  coalesced,  as  that  thcj  will 
long  continue  united.  Etery  thing  is  op- 
posite, whether  we  consider  the  temper  of 
the  men,  tiieir  career  in  life,  the  opitiions 
to  which  they  are  pledged  for  the  past,  or 
the  dispositions  with  which  they  will  view 
the  occurrences  of  the  future.  Their 
jtmction  was  obviously  necessary  in  order 
to  get  into  po\yer,  pnd  they  may  probably 
preserve  harmony  while  they  continue  inr 
dispensable  to  each  oj:her.  But  remove 
this  r)ecessity,  and  enable  either  Mr.  Fox 
or  Lord  Grpnville  to  gqide  alone  the  vessel 
of  the  state,  ^nd  a  short  time  will  elapse 
before  one  hand  will  seize  the  helm  and 
hurl  his  brothf:r  pilot  from  his  post. 

It  is  therefore  extremely  unlikely,  ever) 
if  ]\Ir.  Tox  continue  as  warni  an  advocate 
of  peacp  as  fornierly,  that  he  will  procure 
Lord  (Jrenville's  acquiescence  to  conditions 
inferior  ^o  those  to  which  his  Lordship  in 
1801,iilthough  hopeless  of  continental  assist- 
anc<',  maintained  that  we  were  entiilid.  Cir- 
cumstances are  again   eciually   fuycuri^ble, 
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and  his  Lordshij*  is  solrmtily  plpuwd'to  the 
country  to  resign,  sooner  than  siuution  ii 
second  treaty  ot'Amien>^, 

T"  It  is  inconceivable  wltli  what  industry 
the  most  false  reports  of  peace  have  of  late 
been  circulated,  and  with  what  credulity 
fhey  have  been  received.  Lord  Yarmouth, 
instead  of  the  bearer  of  a  dispatch,  has 
been  metamorphosed  into  a  second  iSIahnes- 
bur}',  capable  of  comprehending  at  one  in- 
terview the  complicated  relations  of  the  two 
leading  powers  of  Kurope.  Others  seem 
to  have  considered  our  djflerences  with 
France  of  so  simple  i\  nature  as  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  adjustment  by  the  interchange 
of  letters,  without  the  necessity  of  per^ional 
conferences.  And  Lord  Holland  has  beeu 
conmiissioned  to  subscribe  a  definitive 
treaty,  when  the  overtures  which  precede 
a  negotiation  even  for  preliminaries,  had 
scarcely  been  made.  Policies  of  i«surance, 
it  i^  preteiided,  have  been  circulated,  of- 
fering premiums  for  the  signature  of  preli- 
minaries in  a  week,  or  even  a  day.     Mer- 
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cantilo  busint.->s  is  in  consequence  at  a 
stand,  the  sale  of  almost  every  article  x)f' 
produce  or  manufacture  .sus{)ended;  and, 
while  we  continue  to  defray  all  the  burdens 
of  M'ar,  \\c  arc  deprived  of  our  jxist  indem- 
nity, in  the  increased  price  of  our  goods. 
Such  a  situation  unites  the  evils  of  both 
peace  and  war.  'i"he  metropolis  and  the 
cotuitry  are  a  prey  to  the  daily  rumours  of 
the  selfish  and  the  crechdous,  and  the  re- 
port of  one  hour  is  contradicted  the  next. 

A  rational  and  attentive  ^  icw  of  our  si- 
tuation will  suggest  very  different  senti- 
ments. It  will  convince  us  that  while  over- 
tures only  are  pending,  it  is  highly  absurd 
to  expect  the  consequences  of  advanced 
nfgotiation  :  that  the  differences  between 
France  and  l^ritain  are  such  as  to  render 
their  adjustment  a  work  of  much  time  and 
ditticulty;  and  that  treating  in  conjunction 
with  Russia,  the  objects  of  discussion  be- 
pome  still  more  various  and  complicated. 
There  exists  on  neither  side,  that  necessity 
for  immediate  peace  which  alone  could  letid 
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to  a  treaty  so  rapidly  concliulfd  as  the  late 
rumours  suppose.  The  well-known  ambi- 
tion of  our  enemy  ofilrs  no  flaltcrinj;  pros- 
pect as  yet  of  those  conditions  winch  alone 
can  render  peace  ehgible.  Since  his  late 
triumph  on  the  continent,  he  might  give 
us  all  we  require  without  committing  his 
own  dig^iity;  and  were  he  as  wise  as  he  is 
great,  he  would  eagerly  avail  himself  of  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  in  which  to 
make  sacrifices  is  to  him  no  dishonour.  But 
pride  and  resentment  are  predominant  in 
his  breast,  the  raije  of  ambition  will  stifle 
the  admonitions  of  policy,  and  he  will 
sooner  encounter  all  the  evils  of  Avar  than 
subscribe  a  treaty  favourable  to  Britain 
and  to  Europe. 

On  such  a  treat}*  our  mini-trvare  bound 
to  insist,  whether  actuated  by  a  regard  to 
the  public  feelings,  by  a  just  sense  of  our 
present  situation,  or  by  the  experience  of 
the  past.  It  enters  into  the  giddy  temper 
of  the  French  to  abuse  success  under  every 
form  of  government.     A\  hilc  they  consider 
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themsflv^^<;  conquerors,  no  nation  is  socurp 
from  tlif'ir  a(::;2;re.ssions  ;  our  only  chance  of 
tranquillity  in  poacfi  is  to  impress  tlifni 
with  a  fixed  conviction  of  our  superiority 
in  war.  Let  us  look  back  to  the  history  of 
Kurope  for  the  last  century.  The  jaeace  of 
Rj'swick  was  favourable  to  France,  and  led 
to  a  renewal  of  hostllilies  in  fom*  3'ears. 
])efeafrd  and  humbled  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  she  allowed  Kurope  to  enjoy 
tranquillitv  nearly  thirty  years.  A'ictorious 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  her  encroachments  were 
fo  rapid  a.s  to  nece.ssitate  a  recurrence  to 
h(>.>»t  ill  ties  in  less  than  seven  years.  Disap- 
ftoinled  and  overcome  in  the  celebrated  M-ar 
which  succeeded,  it  was  uith  the  utmost 
difliculty  that  after  an  iuterval  of  peace 
twice  as  lonjij  as  the  preceding;,  she  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  .s( paratint^  America 
fro»iti  Jintuiii.  The  peace  of  Amiens  be- 
longs to  the  cataloi^ue  of  her  triumphant 
neorotiations,  and  did  it  not  produce  their 
Usual  elfeets— an  unsettled  truce,  and  a 
jm'cipitate  rupture'' 
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Let  us  beware  therefore  of  ylultling  to 
such  flattering  pictures  of  the  advantages 
of  peace  as  are  exhibited  in  the  Inquiry 
into  the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  of  wiiich 
the  apparent  intention  is  to  prepare  tho 
country  for  negotiation  on  terms  inadequate 
to.our  just  demands.  'I'lie  difttrence  be- 
tween peace  and  war  cannot  now  be.  to  us 
the  difference  between  agitation  and  tran- 
quillity, between  light  and  heavy  burdens. 
Our  anxiety  must  be  increased,  and  the 
redaction  of  our  burdens  can  be  only  par- 
tial. Yet  humanity  and  policy  concur  to 
recommend  a  cessation  of  war,  if  we  caii 
obtain  in  the  conditions  of  peax.e  the  pro- 
Msions  of  securit\'.  From  an  over-bearin<]: 
tyrant  these  are  not  to  be  gained,  by  hasty 
overtures,  but  by  the  gradual  progress  of 
negotiation,  and  the  firm  attitude  of  wjitr* 
Necessity  alom.-will  induce  hisacquleseence, 
and  war  is  the  instrument  we  must  wield. 
Let  us  assiduously  injj)rove  our  army.  Our 
na\y  requires  no  alteration,  except  the 
addition  of  small  vessels,  calculated  to  op- 
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pose  the  encn\y  in  the  Chanml.  And  to 
assure  the  prosperity  of  our  finances,  it 
remains  only  to  adhere,  with  undeviating 
constancy,  to  the  admirable  plan  prescribed 
by  the  statesman  we  ha\  e  lately  lost. 

If  the  negotiation  is  broken  off,  our  ene- 
my Mill  renew  his  threats  of  invasion  with 
double  arrogance.  He  will  publish  hi."* 
pretended  injuries  to  his  people,  and  deem 
himself  so  firmly  seated  on  his  throne  as  to 
be  exempt,  in  the  event  of  failure,  from  the 
dread  either  of  domestic  insurrection  or  of 
foreijrn  attack.  Let  invasion  come  with 
all  its  terrors.  Wc  will  not  dissemble  its 
dangers;  we  will  boldly  face  them.  The 
conflict  will  be  fierce,  but  its  issue  will  not 
be  doubtful.  The  strength  of  tiio  nntlon 
will  be  roused,  and  if  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves, we  shall  turn  the  boasts  of  Fona parte 
into  speedy  discomfiture.  Baflled  in  hi?* 
only  means  of  hostility,  he  will  learn  at 
last  to  yield,  and  conclude  jieace  on  those 
terms  which  are  indispensable  not  only  to 
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our  tranquillity  but  to  our  safety ;  and 
without  wliich  a  cessation  of  war  would  be 
the  signal  for  another  series  of  insults  and 
aggressions. 
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